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A KNIGHT OF THE QUEST 


Rider, met in the moonlight field, 
What art following under shield ? 


Under shield I follow for quest 
The Vision of Glory that maketh blest. 


Why dost follow and not with us, 
Knights of the Vision Glorious ? 


Eyes that find be the follower’s own. 
Therefore I ride and I ride alone, 


Brothers with brother do signal right 
Each another the Vision’s flight. 


None I signal, nor hold I tryst: 
Yet I ride, as thou, with the viewless Christ. 


Lorn and lone, my brother, dost ride. 
Lone is not, with the Christ beside. 
Well is One, though Many be best. 


On, and yield thee Heaven the quest, 
Vision Holy that maketh blest. 


I DESIRE to make acknowledgment to the editors of the Con- 
temporary Review and the Independent Review for some use made 
of articles on the Resurrection and on Catholicity contributed 
by me to those periodicals. 
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Salutation. 


AN event in a quiet life! Your letter, my long- 
parted friend, on the breakfast table of the Parson 
of Sleepy Hollow. 


Did you calculate it, or is it by the wafting of the 
Spirit of Congruity, that a letter with such a purport 
comes to me on the morn of Christmas? Last night 
it snowed (how rare are snows at Yule under our 
modern calendar!), and I rose to look out on that 
gentle miracle of enchantment which winter does 
upon our upland. The grassy pyramid of Greal- 
nock which divides the valley of the Elverill and 
makes the brook twist sharply round his base to 
get down among our meadows, has grown up in 
a night from a knoll into a mountain, and now I 
can understand our local legend that here the Cup 
was last seen by the knights, before it was caught 
away into heaven for good. And down the valley 
the cluster of grey roofs, which cover the slumbers 
of my flock, is a clump of silvery fleeces, and John 
Hobson’s cot is clothed upon with poetry enough, 
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at least for those who do not know the family, to 
make it a Shed of the Nativity. 

From looking at this I came down to my break- . 
fast table and your handwriting again after fifteen 
years. I opened, and have been deeply stirred. 
That you should feel this desire to confer again 
with me, the many-seasoned hermit among fields 
and cowsteads, on the questions which shake the 
Schools! And desire it so much as to pen me 
these many pages, that glance at all the contro- 
versies which echo round yourself in London or 
on your sojourns in the old college, which I never 
go near! Why should you take my mind on them? 
What mind have I to be taken? What mind do 
most men keep after fifteen years ina parish? But 
you have never forgotten, so you tell me, some talks 
we had in your first terms at St. Basil's, when no 
doubt my half-dozen years of seniority was still a 
seniority which counted in our friendly debatings. 
My outlook on things at that time drew your 
sympathies, you say, and helped you to a stand- 
point from which some difficulties of thought were 
shrunk, and some antagonisms between the schools 
seemed more reconcileable. Was it so? Well, it is 
enough for me that you open again a commune which 
in many, very many, of my too quiet hours in this 
dumb upland I have recalled to mind, never without 
the liveliest pleasure with which the thought of one’s 
youth can touch one, rarely without a half-repentance 
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of the choice which left these communings behind 
me. 


Perhaps they were not left behind. It may be 
true that wits grow rusty in a parish for want of 
the friend’s countenance on which to brighten them. 
It is the experience of the monasteries that leisure 
for thought does not make for thinking. But then 
my cloister of wood and hill does not shut the door 
on the postman. My convent’s guests, once a week, 
are the Analyser on Sabbath eves and the Watcher 
in the drouthy mid-week, not to name the appear- 
ance, in rare and incalculable meteoric orbit, of a 
correspondence between Statesman and Scientist in 
that daily print (I still take in what we affectionately 
named the Saturnian) which the down express sheds 
for me at the Glebefield gate. From these I learn 
respectively what is being thought in the Church, 
among the wise who at times frequent Church, and 
in the street whose business brushes past her doors 
in her too often week-long silence. The contro- 
versies do therefore take place also in my valley, 
but dumbly and without dust or heat; though I 
suppose souls may be wounded and die in that 
phantom battle as well as under Westminster 
Chimes. But one reality of the warfare I miss 
certainly, the living voice of disputants, the flash 
and dint of weapons of fleshly warriors, point to 


point, in place of the dyava Bédea of Questions 
I * 
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launched out of the cloud and Doubts which stab 
as a sword of air. These I miss. There is no one, 
friend or adversary, with whom I can change blows 
and prove the steel of my harness and blade. It is 
a grievous miss. Once a month comes back to me 
that old friend’s accents (with almost the sigh of a 
lost soul in them), when I saw him in his miry 
hamlet, retired too soon from his tutorship, “Ah! 
Antony, you don’t know what it is to live ina 
parish !” 

Let me see. How did I get that nickname? 
Ah! I remember that some one of our group 
evolved it with undergraduate subtlety from my 
Christian name Mark, and a likeness to Roman 
Antony’s hermit namesake, which was found in 
my preference for long walks alone on a Sunday. 
Alas! it was he, my friend of the miry hamlet, who 
went to the Thebaid, and it suited him far less than 
me who followed him. 

For has Elfton suited me ill at all? I see you 
say in your letter, ‘‘Antony has been far too much 
in a backwater ”—( Dear fellow, that you should care 
about that!). ‘We always felt he would have a 
word of his own for the Church in his day, but the 
days grow many, and it has not as yet got spoken. 
Z did not mind your going off to the ‘divine 
country’: I could see you were not built for the 
town, for the rub of wits and the strife of tongues. 
In our debates one had the feeling that you did not 
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altogether ‘mix well’; we were discussing, you were 
dreaming; some fancied you were always lagging 
behind the company; I knew you were abreast of 
us, if not a little ahead, but on a side-path of your 
own, where we rather lost sight of you in the 
dialectical thicket, so that you could do less to 
steer the exploring party. So when you announced 
that you were off to a living, I thought, ‘Yes, that 
will do. Lyremita ad eremum: he was a hermit 
even on the pavement, but a hustled and dumb 
one; in the mossy cell he will find his voice.’ 
But we have given you law enough, Antony, and 
it is time we saw some fruit of our forbearance.” 
Did you think like that? It makes far too much 
of me, loving friend. Well, that about the “hustled 
hermit” is right enough. I ama poor debater; | 
can't keep level with people—do not, as you say, 
“mix well”. I am blessed with friends—Catholic, 
Puritan and Liberal—and I meet them, some- 
times at rural conferences, oftener in the spiritual 
sessions of the half-hour with the newspaper when 
the storms of controversy are up; but I wander 
from camp to camp, joying and beholding their 
order, watching with admiration their alert and 
confident faces round their several watch-fires, but 
always stealing back into the dark again, saying to 
myself: ‘These fine soldiers have no use for me, 
any regiment of them: I can’t keep step with any, 
I don’t know their drill, and should only get in the 
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way. But I have walked this country of their cam- 
paign up and down for years in lonely wanderings 
on my own account, and I might make a passable 
scout to go ahead of their battalions, and come back 
to tell them where the enemy really is and in what 
force. For, on my soul, these brave men often make 
mistakes about that, and go charging empty hillocks 
and blank woods, or skirmishing by miserable mis- 
chance with other brigades of their own people.” 

There! That is rather an ambitious parable for 
a rusty old hermit to be snared into. Perhaps what 
snared him is just that very unmilitancy of his own 
life, an impatience with it. What I mean is only that 
I seem to be quite at home in no one of the dimen- 
sions of our Churchmanship, neither in the Height 
nor the Depth nor yet the Breadth ; while yet in 
none of them do I feel myself to be a stranger, and 
I am ready to travel in the line of each dimension. 
All roads lead to Rome, says one: all roads lead to 
the end of the world, says wiselier another. Now 
of these three none, in my opinion, leads to Rome, 
nor any in measurable time to the world’s end; but 
each of them, if we follow it long enough, will shrink 
to that narrow way, under that strait gate, which 
leadeth unto life. 

I suppose I have known all this about myself for 
years, but I never knew I knew it, till you told me 
it this morning. You, brother, are the best of good 
friends ; you have been to this man that Other who 
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discovers to a man Himself. Your letter has struck 
a light upon my path in life, and I see what I was 
for, and for what it was that I was sent off to the 
hamlet among the hills. It was that I might be fit 
to answer your letter when it came. That is what 
I now sit down to do. I will take you at your word, 
and give you out my thoughts, which have been 
“orowing like a tree” in my mute bosom for fifteen 
years, with as much of the living voice as can live 
in my cramped manuscript on a letter sheet. Yes, 
let us two be together again in dialogue concerning 
the soul. Though I fear it will prove no dialogue. 
My present answer will be so vast that your patience 
will refuse to continue the unwieldy interchange. My 
thoughts have been storing themselves in silence for 
years; and, like that strange spring I have seen in 
a southern country, which syphons off in one pro- 
longed jet, from a hollow within the rock, the over- 
charge of water, so I shall discharge myself in a 
ream of note-paper, and shall not, like the spring, 
find the occasion to re-fill and flow again. 

I will use, then, the present occasion while I have 
it. Use, or perhaps abuse it. For your challenge 
gives the summons that was needed to a longing, 
only understood by me to-day, which has haunted 
me these many seasons. Often when the note and 
rumour of the battles of Faith ascended from your 
plains to my upland, on the wings of the weekly 
prints or by report made at meetings of the rural 
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deanery, I have asked “‘my own dear self” (as my 
village wives phrase it out of Homer) how I, the 
rector of Elfton, stand in the grand controversy ; 
and whether I may still dare (if I listen to writers 
in the Watcher or ruridecanal directors of Church 
thought) to be my flock’s pastor, or, for that matter, 
their ‘‘even Christian” either. And at times when I 
trudged some mossy lane, and emerged on our hill- 
top, and looked over the hollow champaign where I 
can count a score of spires between me and the long 
level downs of Fairdon Chase, the ambition has sur- 
prised me of garnering the harvest of my musings 
in a little book, which you and a few others could 
buy and read, forgiving its lack of sapport with the 
world-movement, for old friendship’s sake, and be- 
cause ‘‘it is just like old Antony”. So now I think 
I will let my ambition take wing at last, not indeed 
in an Epistle General of a book, but in a long, long 
epistle to a friend, who has paid me the soundest 
honour my uneventful day has earned, by thinking 
it worth while to know what old Antony thinks. 

I write to you, or should not be writing, but your 
letter makes me face a varied audience, to whom | 
shall in my bold fancy address what I may find to 
say to yourself. It is an audience which | should 
hardly hope to reach, if I were in reality face to face 
with them: but I can never quite think my own 
thoughts unless I can present them to my fellows, at 
least in an imagined intercourse. So I owe my 
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present energy of self-expression to this full and 
living portrait gallery of modern minds into which 
your letter has conducted me. I make my bow to 
a score of your: friends and acquaintances on this 
introduction of yours. I salute your scientist at the 
laboratory of the Smithson University College, who 
has learned among his bottles and tubes that miracles 
do not happen, and waves away your story about an 
open grave. Then your friend at the Treasury, 
who goes to church because it is a civic duty, but 
tells you that supernatural religion is a dim and 
unwholesome grotto from which he emerged at two- 
and-twenty. Your friend who has a chair of philo- 
sophy in a northern university, an adventurer gone 
out on a quest of truth, who looks sadly but also 
proudly upon the surpliced procession with crosses 
and banners just going in at the dusk cathedral door, 
and murmurs that ‘‘these are worthy fellows, some 
of them, but that he is a vowed Knight of the Truth, 
and must live in the sun and open weather, must 
follow his quest through storm and along precipice, 
and if he cannot find, at least not make-believe to 
find”. Then, another adventurer, your college con- 
temporary who took Holy Orders but gave up cleri- 
cal work for the organisation of practical charity, 
because some chapters of Genesis were a part of 
Holy Scripture which an honest man, said he, could 
not ‘‘unfeignedly believe”. And a friend of his, 
the young schoolmaster with whom you talked, lean- 
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ing over the bulwarks of the Avzadue on the Greek 
seas off Rhodes: an earnest man, but a little scorn- 
ful over his clerical colleagues, and distressed at the 
mischief their dogmas do among the flock of which 
he is co-shepherd. Then your dinner acquaintance, 
the street-life painter, who declares that he has no 
wish to know about the Unseen, if there is any: his 
soul is all in his art and is fulfilled with that: for him 
Time and its beauty is Eternity enough. Then the 
editor of the Morland Pioneer who is purging by this 
organ our industrial life, and is shocked at the low 
moral standard of this Christian ideal, and still more 
at the unrighteous compromise we parsons are said 
to have made. And your neighbour, the other 
press-man, who writes the truculent articles in the 
Exorciser against the Priest and the King, and also 
is a poet—which, of a figure so picturesque, south- 
European, out-of-date, and so like our Stuart reviv- 
alists ‘‘out” in a procession of protest, I can easily 
fancy. Your colleague, lately made secretary of the 
Yonderland Society, who has turned into crystal the 
wall between spirits and shadow-casting men, and by 
collation of the talk of the former is preparing a new 
edition of the Gospel. With these a group of less 
subtle persons, recognisably British. The squire of 
our friend Ambrose’s Loamshire parish, who is Presi- 
dent of the Antisacerdotal League, and cannot see what 
people want with “the Church” ; a docile librarian who 
can read the Bible and prayers and prepare a sound 
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short homily on the primary virtues is the proper 
equipment ofan English parish. Next door to him, 
the retired naval captain who no longer goes to 
church, and says it is because of the way his vicar 
every Sunday bludgeons the higher critics who are 
not there to speak for themselves, though the vicar 
could not understand them if they were. Your old 
school acquaintance, a stark fellow from the North 
of Ireland, on whom the rector’s dogmatics fall un- 
wounding, but whom his incense stings into fury : 
he has now built a room for his fellow-parishioners 
where they meet him on Sunday afternoons and 
“find,” he says, “what they were wanting and could 
not find”. And that other, a man in the hunting 
counties, who spreads one hand and counts the fin- 
gers, saying : “ Look here, I have five parsons round 
me: two tell me I shall be damned if I won't say 
the long creed, and they can’t possibly think so; one 
is my old uncle, who believes what he tells the people, 
but then he never opened a book since the bishop 
passed him for the Church; one is a fellow who 
hunts three days in the week, and does no work on 
the others except preach on Sunday; and the fifth 
is a bad lot, and when he goes up to the pulpit the 
labourers wink. What do you expect me to think 
of your Christianity?” Last, to end where your list 
does not end, our own week-end K.C., who went 
away during the sermon with a weary air, just when 
my curate (the last I have had, though | could still 
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afford one) had told my rustics that if people dis- 
believed, it was for fear of the check which belief, if 
they had it, would impose on their bad passions. 
All these, and the rest of your gallery whom I must 
not tediously overname after you, I respectfully and 
cordially salute; and assure them that I covet earn- 
estly their nearer spiritual acquaintance; and that 
if they should admit to any conference with their own 
minds, upon the great affairs of human kind, this 
humble country brother, then he will think his life 
even among streams and woods has after all not 
quite been lived in vain. 


And in this conference they will find their country 
brother really is humble. He knows that he has not 
the dialectical skill to reason their doubts away. The 
best he can do will be to tell, for what it may be 
worth to them, the story of his own faith, and ask 
them to compare with this story their own. But 
this sympathetic antagonism of experiences between 
those who “wish they could believe” and a pastor 
who wishes they did believe, who would that the 
other sheep, not of this fold, were altogether such as 
he is, except these bonds of his own narrow capacity 
—this brotherly encounter of experiences is no bad 
dialectic to engender truth between them. Who 
shall say but that one or other of the originals of your 
portrait gallery may, as we converse together, be 
moved to doubt again his own doubt, or at least to 
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look once more before he makes quite certain that 
the Christian’s view of the universe can be held by 
no reasoning man, that his dogma is a shrivelled 
fragment from the out-of-date vesture of the human 
mind, and his Catholic Church a dim and unwholesome 
grotto. 


But how shall I tell my tale, in what language ? 
The matters of this tale are properly in the province 
of metaphysics, and, as you remember, I am not 
among metaphysicians, and could not speak their 
language without solecisms. These they would ex- 
pose, and so discredit me at once as an adventurer, 
in the esteem even of the unmetaphysical multitude 
to whom I tell the story. I forbear their way, not 
because I feel any of that scorn for metaphysics 
under which some of my acquaintance concealed, 
I thought, from themselves the lack, in their mental 
enginery as in mine, of that special edge: for I do 
not agree that metaphysic is barren and I would 
gladly follow it if I could. I take my own method 
not theirs, because I believe this journey of the soul 
is one in which every man can arrive by his own 
method, and can arrive by no other. Logician, 
scientist, poet, statesman, man of business, or simple 
householder, whoever start on the exploration of 
truth, may move on tracks through the tangled 
forest of experience from which no one has sight 
again of his fellow-explorer, and yet one is as like to 
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emerge on the goal as another. For myself I shall 
prove my respect for metaphysic by choosing, as the 
leader to give me a line across the country, that ex- 
plorer who is likest to the metaphysician, | mean the 
poet. He, as seems admitted by the malign defini- 
tion of the former as ‘‘a poet gone mad,” has a 
metaphysician in him, who perhaps has died in him 
at thirty, as in other cases the poet dies at that age. 
I follow this explorer because his clue through the 
maze of life is the imagination ; and the imagination, 
for reasons which I keep at present to myself, ap- 
pears to me a surer guide in theology than is either 
science or logic. This is a truth which some have 
grasped, but by the wrong end, when they say that 
a man’s religion is only the man’s poetry. Only 
man’s poetry, perhaps. But then what is this poetry ; 
or what is it not? How if it be, as I begin to 
suspect it is, the man’s very Self ! 


But to speak of poets and their method is to 
remind myself of principles, to which I have been 
much beholden as regulatives in theological study. 
In that quest of religious conviction, which is as much 
a life-long occupation for pastor as for sheep of his 
pasture, in that warfare against doubt from which 
there is no discharge for a ductor dubitantium 
any more than for those who follow him, per- 
haps trembling, two thoughts have most besteaded 
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this pastor; one with its light, the other with its 
cheer. 

The first has been that all religious thinking is a 
thinking in metaphor. Our formularies of belief are 
not the very image of the things spiritual, but only 
‘‘patterns of things in the heavens,” made in an earthly 
material of human letters and syllables: they are but 
figures of the true. Of theologies it must be said, 
as of other presentments, ‘the best in this kind are 
but shadows”: the lecture on the Absolute from the 
chair of philosophy is metaphor, and the Methodist 
cobbler’s confession of how he was saved is meta- 
phor, and so is the sermon under the cathedral dome 
on Trinity Sunday. For when it calls on fellow- 
churchmen to profess the Godhead to be a Trinity 
in Unity, it sets up to view as a figure the relations 
of Number, though Number and its relations are 
perhaps to be done away at the threshold of things 
beyond sense, and neither “three” nor ‘‘one” will 
have a meaning, nor the two be able any longer 
either to differ or to be the same. Or when we 
declare a belief in a Father and again in a Son, 
how much of that cosmic or hypercosmic fact do we 
suppose is mirrored in that image we have raised of 
life in a household under a house-roof? Or are 
Redemption, Judgment, Session at the right hand, 
other than metaphor, when we are sure there is no 
purchaser, no judgment bar, no throne? Or when 
we lay down as imperative on Christians a confession 
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of the Incarnation of Jesus Christ, do those who 
make it, and aver that Jesus is God, mean all the 
same thing, or mean definitely anything at all? 
What is the reality answering here to the copula 
“is”? What constitutes identity? How and how 
far are the Two one? Identity is but a picture, 
sketchy and indeterminate, from logic’s pencil, and 
each human eye that consults that sketch, finds in it 
a different thing according to its seeing. Theology 
is a metaphor which we aim at truth; perhaps we 
hit, perhaps we miss: who is to say? I know we 
must go on aiming, for all that. We must make 
theologies, and, still more, must re-make them—re- 
make, not often in the letter, but in the new under- 
standing of the old letter not seldom. But there is 
a surer archery than the theoretical: there is the 
practical. We know Divine realities not as we make 
their patterns in notes and bars of mortal breath, 
but as we frame the copy of them in present human 
facts of our action, suffering, conduct. What is of 
value in religion is less the metaphor, “the Incar- 
nation of our Lord Jesus Christ,” than the equivalent 
of the words, ‘‘God became Man,” found in human 
fact and personal destiny. Those vowels and con- 
sonants are but counters ; the values for which they 
stand are the eternal fates of the men who utter 
them. Theology is metaphor—that has been a light 
upon my path. 

But my second thought is the cheer of my journey. 
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I think that I must in some prenatal discipline of 
the soul have sat at the feet of a grey Rabbi with 
deep eyes, and caught with my ears but not my 
understanding a saying that fell from him: there is 
so Rabbinic a tone in a phrase, which came to me 
from I do not know where, and haunted me with a 
teasing perplexity as to what it meant: “The cure 
of a wonder is a wonder”. It came to me out of a 
dusk to which I could never trace it back; it sang 
itself to me whenever I exercised myself in great 
matters which were too high for me; and slowly it 
has grown to have a meaning which I can translate 
into other and fuller words. For I believe that grey 
Rabbi had been troubled, as we Churchmen are, by 
the leanness of the mortal imagination. He had 
asked with his poet-countryman: “When I consider 
thy heavens, even the work of thy fingers, the moon 
and the stars which thou hast ordained—what is man, 
that thou art mindful of him?” and he could not 
help doubting a fatherly knowledge and care in 
God of creatures so insignificant, so lost in the 
vastness, as men, and this one man, himself, among 
men unnumberable. But then he had cried to him- 
self suddenly: “Nay, I am of another mind than 
David. It is even then, when I do consider the 
heavens and take in their greatness, that I am most 
able to believe. Hath His hand made all these 
things, and can it not make me? Can He keep 
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have room in His memory for the ant-track of my 
little life upon the earth-plain? Wonderful that He 
so regardeth me/ But then how wonderful that He 
regards earth and heaven, and that there is a heaven 
and an earth at all that He may regard them! This 
marvel of the work of His fingers drives out the lesser 
marvel: my soul is made wide by this vision of the 
Almighty, my heart fears and is enlarged.” 

So too my own. If ever it seems hard to enter- 
tain, in an imagination stored with images of the 
mundane show, the picture of one who is the Son 
of God, but also a carpenter in Nazareth; or of a 
human body crucified, slain, buried, and yet show- 
ing itself alive after that passion ; or of a Holy Spirit 
who in the terrene uniformities of Nature interpolates 
the supernal acts of Grace, making priest or bishop 
become through a hand-touch a new force in things, 
and that, while so little happens to show that so he 
is; or deflecting from ill to weal by a sprinkle of 
water the fortunes of a dreaming babe ; if ever these 
matters seem too great to be true, and more likely 
to be the proud fancies of some of my mortal brothers, 
then I make myself remember how great all things 
are anyhow, how mysterious it is that there should 
be anything of any kind anywhere. I comfort my- 
self with the comfort offered, not illogically as is 
supposed, to the girl who pouted at the streaming 
window-pane and murmured against the bad weather 
—“Child, you may be thankful there is any weather 
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at all”. To that girl was opened by the remonstrance 
the greatness of her surroundings, and her little 
trouble fell into scale and dwindled to nothing. 
Well, so for me, become conscious of All that Is, 
the difficulty I checked at, how these strange things 
should be, becomes a mole-hill in a mountain’s 
shadow. For a single example, if my scientist 
friends tell me that in believing in a Holy Ghost 
and his doings I am ignoring, what they never can, 
the universality of law; that into the duly and finally 
ordered procession of causes and consequences I am 
pushing in a Figure for whom there is no standing- 
room, I reply that I do only as they themselves have 
to do. For into every procession of human action 
which they marshal I see new figures interpolated, 
namely, the unaccountable, unpredictable Wills of 
men. Thus you could never prophesy the behaviour 
of a crowd, even though you know all other ante- 
cedents of each person in it, unless you knew this 
antecedent too—the stroke of Will, that Unseen 
Finger’s touch upon the personalities there, and the 
fear and courage, confusion or clearness, coldness or 
warmth, which that stroke causes in the multitude 
and the leaders. The inscrutableness in any case 
of human Will, this makes receivable by me the 
mystery of a Holy Spirit, who for all the uniformi- 
ties still bloweth where He wills. 

But so always when the extraordinary is a diffi- 
culty to me, I go and muse on the extraordinariness 
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of the ordinary. The prick of that wonder arouses 
my faculty, liberates my imaginativeness, adjusts my 
vision to the scale of fact, makes my apprehension a 
little more like a god’s. As any great passion, as 
the tragic passions of pity and terror, so wonder 
purges my soul; my heart fears and is enlarged ; | 
behold within the mundane scene the stir of the 
Heavenly Mights, as did the warrior in the epic, on 
whom an enchantment fell, and through the tumult 
of mere mortal battle he saw the Immortals making 
war : 

I stood and gazed on that permitted sight : 

Dread Faces,—Awful Forms,—the Gods in fight. 
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THE QUEST OF AN ORGANON OF 
BEEIES 





CHAPTER I. 
THAT FAITH Is LIFE. 


““Wuart shall I do to be saved ?” “To be 
It is the question we all ask, from the least to ea 
the greatest, but in differing phrase according as 
age and estate differ. A sick tyrant calls in the 
soul’s physician or quack, and gets an honest advice 
to make his peace with heaven directly with what 
is left to him of mind and will, or a corrupt recom- 
mendation of a mass or asorcery. The young man 
musing on his career calls on his own soul to be 
astrologer, and divine the path of self-fulfilment. 
The philosopher counts it salvation to ‘know the 
causes of things” and guess earth’s riddle; while 
the man behind the counter or the plough thinks 
it enough if he can secure the main chance, by 
industry on a week-day, and on Sunday, if not too 
tired, by a church-going. Here and there a man or 
woman discerns the way of safety in a convent, a 
hermitage, a hospital, or other vowed service to 
mankind. But salvation, under all descriptions of 
it, is one and the same thing for all; and that 
distinction vulgarly drawn between an earthly salva- 
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tion and an eternal, though it has its convenience in 
practice, is not fundamental. For each seeker is 
pursuing the good of his Being, and, as that Being 
is one and the same in its successive phases, earthly 
and eternal, the Good sought for it in either phase 
must be one. 

Every man asks the question; and the answer he 
receives from Christianity is, ‘‘ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved ”. 

The man is bidden to believe: it is told him that 
he is saved by faith. But nothing is told him, unless 
we can tell him also what it is to believe, what the 
faith that saves him is. 

What is Faith that saves? 

An answer seemed so easy once, a dozen centuries 
ago. Then a Churchman would point the asker to a 
hymn which set the Christian metaphysic to a chant, 
and tell him that the Catholic faith is this and this. 
Can he say Aye to each of these ordered phrases 
which declare what God is, in His own nature and 
in regard to Man? Then he is saved. For except 
a man believe these faithfully he cannot be saved ; 
and to say Aye is so to believe. 

Yet such a Churchman was not really satisfied 
with his own answer. He mistrusted secretly his 
reading of the Creed, for that reading of it made 
a difficulty when he came to apply the converse, 
and declare that those who failed to say Aye would 
perish everlastingly. Could that be? Did the just 
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men among the heathen perish? Would the High- 
land chief whom on the eve of death Columba 
baptised in Skye—gentilis senex naturale per totam 
bonum custodiens vitam—would he have gone to 
everlasting fire if the saint’s coracle had never 
landed under the Cuchullin peaks? No, doubtless 
there were uncovenanted mercies. Christ had gone 
and preached to the spirits in prison; the Spirit 
had spoken even in prophets of Greece, and Plato 
was “all but ours”; the truly ‘“‘sacred poets” of the 
past were seen by Dante in a land of peace if not 
of bliss. Thus the Churchman’s heart made him 
theologian. It was not a workmanlike philosophy 
to contrive a dual system of Heaven’s dealings, a 
normal method for the Christian, a supplemental 
for the rest. God’s way with the world is surely 
one, not two, if He is God. But it was better 
philosophy than that which made faith, consist in 
saying Aye to an arrangement of mortal syllables. 

But again, if Orthodoxy be not the full name of 
the faith which saves, do those know better who 
nowadays assert that Orthodoxy spells no part of 
the name; that what a man believes or disbelieves 
does not bear on his salvation, and that he can be 
saved equally under any Creed or none, if he loves 
his neighbour as himself? 

Or, yet again, shall we agree with others who say An Intui- 
that Faith is an act of the mind, but an intuitive act os 
—one of which no account can be given, but which 


A Mystic 
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yet can and must be trusted? But if we do, homely 
folk will demur that this is to make of faith a “clear 
gift,” which a man has or has not according as 
Heaven wills, and is not to be approved for having 
or blamed for being without. 

Or, last, are the mystics alone in the right, those 
of them who say that we have intelligence of Divine 
reality by an organ of the soul, which is other than 
the mind that deals with sensuous experience? We 
shall come, I foresee, to agree with these very far ; 
but we shall think they err by omission. They are 
right in finding the function of faith elsewhere than 
in sensuous perception, wrong in failing to find it 
there as well. 

These definitions of faith that saves seem all of 
them to miscarry, in that each of them places the 
function of faith in some one part only of the com- 
plex being, Man. Orthodoxy, or the saying Aye to 
a formula, is an exercise only of the organ by which 
we apprehend a verbal proposition. The love of 
the Neighbour, or, in unscriptural language, Con- 
duct, is the activity of the practical faculty in social 
life, which is a part only of Man, though it may be 
in most men by much the greater part. The intui- 
tive faculty is, however unaccountable, still a special 
mode of the understanding. And, though the mystic’s 
organ of intelligence of the Divine is of more dignity 
than the other organs of the soul, still these others 
do exist ; the man is not complete without them, and 
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the faculty which has its function in the wnzo mystica 
is but a part of him, not the whole. 

But now it is the whole man, and not a part of 
him, which is saved or lost. Salvation is man’s final 
and entire fate in the universe, the survival and 
prosperous survival, the being and the well-being, 
of all which is He. The Latin poet's hope Moz 
omnis mortar Was not a hope of being “saved”. 
For this the formula must be re-written Ovend's non 
mortar. not my name and voice and influence, but 
_ I, the living personality, shall come alive through 
the charnel-fire of death. 

And if salvation be of the whole man, faith can 
be of no less. If what is saved is the total fate of 
him in this and other worlds, the faith which saves it 
must be something which operates upon all the line 
of his destiny. It must be a function of the entire 
personality in all its relations to the universe. The but au. 
whole man must be the organ of this function ; not 
his understanding, nor his emotional nature, nor his 
practical ; not his moral sense, nor his intuition of the 
divine ; not any one of these, but He. 

Is there a name for this function of the whole man ; How name 
a name which brings within its compass the several . 
partial definitions of the orthodox, the mystical, the 
humanitarian ; a name which spells the prosperity 
of his being’s fate in the world of time and in the 
timeless world? If we find it, there is the name of 
Faith. 


A Parable 
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Friend and friends, the world is very tired of 
theologies. In faith as in literature it is still the 
story, not the theory, which eternally pleases, and 
for the most part best instructs. Let me not put 
out a theory, but tell a story, an incident in my own 
personal story which brought to my mind the Name 
I was seeking. 

On my way home one day from a death-bed at 
the edge of my parish, I was crossing a narrow 
combe, descending from the Redwolds into Elverill 
valley. The place is called the Vineyard Farm, 
and when I first heard its name I seemed to have been 
told what I knew already. For this combe is the 
vineyard drawn by Virgil’s pencil—an arc of wood- 
land above, abundant fern feathering at the edge of 
this, then “‘a rich soil gladdened with the sweet ooze 
of springs, a field of milky fruitfulness, bosomed in 
the hollow hills, with a lift towards the south”. The 
farmstead is gone, though the cottage there is a sur- 
vival of it ; and the vineyard has no survivor unless 
it be the old vine, trained upon the cottage wall, and 
bearing in fortunate summers grapes ripe enough for 
the undiscriminating childhood of the place. The 
Italian’s verse had woven a romance for me round 
this witness to a Saturnian age of our island, and in 
affectionate fancy I had made out her pedigree from 
an ancestress on the Apennines ; but to-day as 
I stopped to gaze at the spreading tendrils and leaf- 
age, there came a new thought, discovering to me 
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in this dear neighbour of mine affinities of far more 
dignity than those I had found in history or song. 
This new thought meant so much for me, it was so 
precious a fruit of the vine from among whose boughs 
I gathered it, that I have been tempted to linger 
over mere circumstances with what will seem tedious 
irrelevance. 

It was, however, a new thought only to myself, of the 
being as old as Christianity. It ran in the words : “"* 
‘“T am the Vine, ye are the branches,” and the brief 
allegory that follows. To a pastor musing over my 
cottage wall the New Testament reference was as 
obvious as to the Latin scholar the Virgilian frag- 
ment, but there was something to-day which gave 
opportuneness and oracular weight to the familiar 
words. For I had come to the place as I recrossed 
the hills from that dying man’s bed, and was brood- 
ing over just this question of ours: What is Faith, 
and how should it save a man, living and when he 
dies? What was there, and what could there be, of 
faith in this ignorant old peasant, a just man and 
neighbourly, but whose thoughts moved only between 
his day-long farm-work and his evening ale? Where 
was there room for faith, or for unfaith either, in that 
narrow, all but animal existence? And yet, Pastor, 
if it was not faith, what was it that was astir in the 
dull, wearied heart, when, as I sat by him, finding 
ah! what futile words to cheer his passage, the futile, 
ashamed speech of a guide of souls when the majesty 
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of great Death makes his listener immeasurably 
greater than himself—as I sat by the bed, there came 
a thick murmur from the pillow: “It’s all right, sir ; 
it’s all right”. That man was parting in peace, I 
said to myself, gazing now on the vine: in peace, 
and not the peace of stupefaction, nor of unaware- 
ness, like one of his own cattle, but the peace of 
some sympathy with the unseen Realities, wordless 
hitherto and even now finding no more to say than 
“it’s all right, all right”. That man has faith ; but 
what is his faith? Upon these broodings fell, as an 
oracle, ‘I am the true Vine”; and my question, 
What is Faith ? was answered. 

Faith is life. 

What to the vine-branch is living, that to man is 
believing. The faith, which saves the branch, is to 
abide in the vine, to live by the life of the tree, to 
have in its veins the sap which pulses from the root 
and the stock, to pulse back into the stock and root 
the vibrations of sunshine and of cold, to abide in, to 
remain in continuity with the varied whole, to be 
other than it and yet one with it, an individual thing 
and yet nothing in itself, a thing at all only because 
it is in the Whole and the Whole is in it. This is 
salvation for the branch ; but our case, said the 
oracle, is the case of the branch. We, like the 
Branch, are saved if we abide in the Vine, that is, if 
we are alive. The word Faith is not present in the 
Divine communication here, but instead we hear of 
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abiding in the living whole, of vital coherence, in a 
word, of Life. What we have been taught to call 
Faith, we had been taught as early to call Life. Faith 
and Life, they are two words with one meaning. 

Why, then, I begin to understand how faith can 
savea man. It saves, because the being in faith is 
the being saved ; faith is not salvation’s instrument, it 
is salvation’s self; the just live by faith, becanise to 
have faith means to live. 

Faith, then, I had seen for the first time, is Life. Faith is 
_I knew that I had discovered something which I and Lie. 
all men had always known, and yet that the discovery 
was great. It was a door which I should go through 
to become spectator of all time and all existence. 
Yes, I and every one else had always known the 
thing which had just occurred to me; we had always 
associated belief with life, always understood that to 
know the only true God and Jesus Christ whom 
He had sent, ¢4zs was life eternal. It was known 
to the Church’s formularies: that canticle of dogma 
which, by its emphasis on orthodoxy and the saying 
Aye to verbal propositions, puts a strain on our 
simple and unlearned believers, remembers at the 
last that it is those who have done good, and not 
only thought it, who shall go into life eternal; it is 
into life, not knowledge, that we must hope to go, 
says the Creed, and we go by doing good, which is 
nearer akin to life than is thinking correctly and say- 
ing Aye. Yes, we all of us always knew that faith is 


What is 
Life ? 


A Defi- 
nition, 
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life; and yet the discovery was a great one, and the 
door opened great and effectual, for me who saw it 
open. 

My thoughts began to pass through it. To say 
that faith is life is not to exchange one word for 
another, a vacant symbol of an unknown fact for 
another symbol as vacant. For we do know what 
life is, or something of what it is, and just so far as 
we know this, the new name will not merely point to 
the fact but interpret it. 

How far is that ? 

There was a definition of Life which served my 
college days and still enjoys popular acceptance, 
though we may be on the eve of its supersession. 
It will, however, be superseded, not because it is 
false, but only because it is not final. For a final 
definition it would be too long to wait in this business 
of human salvation, where time, if it is not money, 
yet certainly is more than money’s worth. And 
there is another reason why we may begin with a 
popular one. Our inquiry is about things practical, 
and for our purpose the best definition of Life will 
be not the most scientific, but that which has the 
power to place the mind in truest attitude towards 
the facts of the world, and to help to right action 
such beings as we are in such a world as ours. 
This can be proved of the definition only when we 
have made experiment of its helpfulness; and the 
inquiry, for the aid of which I borrow it, will be the 
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experiment we need. So I recall a definition which 
we all know as well as we used to know our cate- 
chism—that life is the adjustment of the internal 
relations of a living thing to the external relations, 
the response of an organism to its environment. 

When, then, we say that faith is life, we say that 
faith is the response of the organism, which we name 
the soul, to that environment which is no other than 

(One for whom our name is God. 

How are we advanced by this definition of faith? Dees it 
Have we only exchanged a word for a word, or have”? 8? 
we got a thought, fruitful of intelligence and activity? 

At the very least we are delivered from the diffi- 
culties of those who find faith only in orthodoxy, in 
assent to verbal propositions. For the assent to 
verbal propositions is, by the rules of whatever 
Grammar of Assent we may adopt, a correspondence It replaces 
of part only of the organism to part only of its en- Bae 
vironment; the understanding has adjusted itself to 
those relations among things without, which we call 
truth of fact; one function of a soul has made re- 
sponse to one aspect of the universe. The under- 
standing, indeed, may have found a salvation; but 
to what purpose unless the man behind it has been 
saved. But faith cannot be less than a correspond- 
ence of the whole organism with the whole environ- 
ment. If the soul has three functions, Thought, 
Emotion, Action, then the organs of all three must 
make response to God who encompasses us. If 
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these three are diverse activities of one central func- 
tion, which let us call, for the sake of a name and 
begging no psychological question, the Will; then 
man is saved by the response of his will to the All 
within the circle of which it has its being ; and a man 
is saved neither because he thinks aright, nor be- 
cause he feels aright, nor yet because he rightly acts, 
but because in one or more or all of these self-ex- 
pressions there is a current of his will so deep and 
strong, as to make valid the man’s correspondence 
with the encompassing God, and so maintain his soul 
in life. 

We have, I know, all of us always said this. We 
have felt sure that the man born in heathendom, 
who had never heard of a Christ but had lived 
Christwise ; and again the man born in Christendom, 
who yet could not see that Jesus is Christ, but had 
in some measure, like Jesus, gone about doing good ; 
that these were not doomed either to a Hell or a 
Limbo nor even to an Abyss. And no less we 
have felt sure that Heaven is not really promised 
to the man most at ease among the articles of a 
Creed, who has no heart to love his neighbour nor 
hand to help him. But our theory of salvation 
has had no unity. Our science of man’s salvation 
was a Ptolemaic system, accounting for any new | 
phenomena which contradicted the formula not by 
a reconstruction of the formula, but by inventing 
supplementary formule. If there were facts which 
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strayed outside the embrace of our cycles, then 
“God's uncovenanted mercies” were the epicycles 
which brought them into system. But now, with 

our definition of faith as life, we are as men who 
find the heavens are not only the work of one 
hand, but one and the same work of that hand ; 

we have our law of spiritual gravitation which binds 

the moral universe in its place. Souls, wherever 
and however born, nurtured, taught, gifted, live and by «saved 
are kept in life by their obedience to the sway of aS 
one law only—by the true response of all the forces s™” 
of a soul to all the forces touching it which are of 
God. These forces of the soul will vary in their 
proportionment ; one soul is strong to act, an Alfred ; 
another acute to think, a Newton; a third tender 

to feel, a Wordsworth; one is shut up by lack of 
opportunity to the use of two only of these functions, 

as the blind Milton, denied day-labour, or of a single 


faculty as some 
wild childish man 


That cannot write nor speak but only love; 


one has the threefold opportunity, but in two direc- 
tions miscarries and only in one prospers, but there 
prospers greatly. Salvation is not to one-sided ex- 
cellence nor to levelness of attainment, as such ; it 
is not earned by the burden and heat of the day, 
nor yet by the bright industry of the eleventh hour, 
though it may be earned by either. Salvation can 
be gauged by whatever instrument that is, which 
3 


Life, the 
test of 
Faith. 
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can measure the volume of that whole confluent 
stream of vital energies, with which the organism of 
a soul makes reply to the touch of its Maker. 

What is that instrument? 

There is one. It is not hard to point it out: it 
is only hard to use it. 

A man’s salvation is measured by the degree in 
which he is alive. He holds a faith which saves 
him, so far as the faith he holds ministers life to 
his organism. Does the man—or, let us say, be- 
cause the example most concerns us, does the 
Christian—live? Is he in definite, full, various, per- 
sisting and increasing correspondence with God; 
does his central personal being adjust its relations, 
and ever more successfully, to the movements of the 
All-Will? Thus, is he alive on the side of Mind; 
does the organ, by which he is sensitive to the world 
of fact, adjust its activities to the arrangement of 
those facts; does it mirror things as they are and 
not as he would wish them to be, as they are in 
their height and depth and length and width, and 
not as they only seem to a vision beclouded or 
contracted by the near imminence of sense-impres- 
sions; and does it weave on the magic loom of 
consciousness the true pattern of the landscape 
beyond the window of Self? Is he alive on the 
side of Emotion; is there an answer of the heart to 
the relations of that nearest environment, Humanity ; 
has he love, which is the response or self-adaptation 
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to the fact of a brotherhood encircling him; are his 
sympathies quick, and does a neighbour’s grief stir 
pity in him, and his joy a joy? Is he alive on the 
side of Action ; does the movement of the practical 
order, the thing that is done upon earth, stir a 
vibration in his will; do the things that God doeth 
Himself—His works seen in the process of nature 
and of the state—find him a fellow-worker, does he 
conform himself to the evolution of the universe, 
and by his activity propel, and smooth by his pas- 
sivity, the march of betterment? To do and be 
these things is to live; and to live is to be in faith. 
Here, then, is an instrument which tests the faith 
that saves. It is Life. The degree of Life is the 
degree of Faith. Tell me how mucha man lives, 
and [| will tell you how much is his faith and how 
much he is saved. 

Yes, you say, we can indicate an instrument, but But can 
we cannot wield it: the test is useless, because there ee S 
is no art to apply it. To know whether a man has 
life will be as difficult as to know if he has faith. 
Correspondence of the mind to the truth of fact, of 
the heart to the claims upon it, of the hand to the 
work—how to estimate this? when, first, the very 
matters in dispute are, what truth is true, what 
claim is valid, what work really is of God and 
makes the world better; and when, next, if truth 
and claim and work be ascertained, still it will be 
always impossible to know whether a mind has hit 


It can be, 
and is 
used, 
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the truth, often to know how much a man loves his 
fellows, and whether the human action has helped 
the Divine or hindered it. But an instrument of 
research, of which we cannot serve ourselves, is no 
instrument. 

But can we not serve ourselves of this instrument? 
We surely shall be able to know whether a thing is 
alive or not, even if it be the thing that pronounces 
itself “the roof and crown of things”. We do know 
whether an organism is in effective or weak or no 
correspondence to some environment, even if we 
do not accurately know what that environment is. 
There are signs of health or decay, and at the least 
there is the sign of persistence in self-adaptation. 
We can see that a plant or animal thrives or 
languishes, though we may not be able to name 
the conditions of food and climate which are life- 
giving to it. And even so we do as a matter of 
fact form confident judgments on the characters of 
men, which are judgments as to vitality or lifeless- 
ness in their moral being. We pronounce them 
selfish or self-devoted, brutish or spiritual, futile or 
effective, stolid or of fine perceptions ; and we speak 
in colloquialisms of “live” men and of “dead-alive”’. 
These judgments are spontaneous, and do not flow 
out of our particular conception of what the environ- 
ment of man truly is—in other words, are not de- 
ductions from our creed, are not, in religious argot, 
denominational. In a massive way goodness is good- 
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ness alike in the view of Christian, Mohammedan, 
ancient Greek or pagan of to-day; all of these are 
agreed that the man is good who subordinates his 
individual interest to -the interest of the whole to 

which he belongs—family, tribe, nation, church ; all 

of them extol the just man and condemn the coward ; 

and all would say that he whom they call good is 

also more alive, or, if they used such words, is in 

closer correspondence with the ultimate fact of the 
universe. I do not say here, what presently will 

have to be said, that whether we the observers are 

able to know that an organism is alive, is not the 

chief matter, or any matter at all to the organism 

itself. What matters is that the living thing should 

know whether it lives. And yet indeed what matters 

most is, not that the creature knows its life, but that 

it should be alive. 

However, here it is enough to have said that Yet we 

there is already some application of this test of life er eee 
to the question of salvation; men do actually use i oeg as 


when we 
this instrument of inquiry into religious fact. But know more 
perhaps we can come to know more of this thing 
named Life than is involved in the formula of a 
scientist. To say that ‘life is an adjustment of 
inner relations of an organism to its outer rela- 
tions” is not likely to be the account of the matter 
as the matter concerns man ; any more than to say 
that two masses attract one another with a force 


which varies according to the inverse square of the 
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distance, is a statement of the facts of earth and 
heaven most salutary to the fortunes of man, or most 
adequate to the thought of the Creator. Newton’s 
mathematic is not the real music of the spheres; 
Herbert Spencer's is not the language of man’s 
destiny. Perhaps we may find a better. Perhaps 
we shall discover a formula which shall be no less 
true than the present of all living things whatever, 
but shall be more pregnantly true of that living 
thing, the Soul that lives unto God. 


CHAPTER II. 
THAT LIFE IS LOSING LIFE. . 


Tuat life is the adjustment of internal relations of A better 
our organism to the external relations is, I am ready of Life ve 
to think, as true of the life of my soul as of the life"***** 
in my hand and foot, or in the beetle crawling at 

my foot, or in the grasses where it crawls. And if 

faith is but life, then my faith as Christian is to be 
defined as such an adjustment of inward to outward. 

The definition, however, does not satisfy, for it is 

in word, not in power, and does not help a soul to 

live. You will not make a bad man good, and 
hardly even make a good man better, by exhorting 

him to adjust his internal relations to the external 
relations to him of the universe at large. On the 
scientist that formula may, at the moment of illumina- 

tion, have fallen like a spark from heaven; but the 
merely moral man it leaves cold. If we desire, as 

we said, a definition, which shall “help to right 
action such beings as we are in such a world as 
this,” the present does not promise well. We must 


search for a better. 
41 
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For my own part’ I go back to-day to my cottage 
wall and the vine upon it, and thence to an oracle 
seat to which yesterday it beckoned me on. I go, 
that is to the New Testament and the words of 
Jesus of Nazareth. He told His friends what life 
is. Life, He said, is the foregoing of life, ‘He 
that seeketh his life shall lose it, and he that loseth 
his life shall keep it unto life eternal”. And the 
pronouncement was deliberate, for it is not solitary, 
but is confirmed by iteration with change of meta- 
phor. They who gave up friends, houses, lands, 
should receive more of these a hundredfold and in 
the future world everlasting life. Again, He and 
His would fare as a corn of wheat, which is not 
quickened except it die. Deliberate indeed; it was 
confirmed by the incomparable emphasis laid on 
precept by example, on doctrine by a deed. “J 
lay down My life,” said He, “that I may take it 
again;” and in that hope He did lay it down. 
What if some of the companions I hope for in this 
quest dispute for the present that He did take it 
again? That He believed He would so take it, 
that when He thought His mortal doom was sealed 
He cried, ‘ Now is the Son of Man glorified,” is 
enough to prove the belief emphatic, if not to prove 
it true. The Cross of Jesus, King of the Jews, is, 
stress-mark enough, without a sequel, for a judgment 
of which it declares the sincerity. The definition 
of life, that it is a foregoing of life, that life is giving 
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life away, is a hypothesis which I propose to take 
as an instrument of our inquiry. 

A hypothesis, I say. To any fellow-inquirer who Our pro- 

has gone with me so far, but objects to a consulta- acentite 
tion of the New Testament as an unscientific pro- 
ceeding, likely to blind our research with a prejudice, 
I will not make the apology that I am a Christian 
and believe that Christ had the words of life, for he 
might answer that in this our cases differed; but | 
remark that the method of research which adopts a 
hypothesis and compares the facts with that hypothesis, 
and then, if they agree, converts the hypothesis into 
a theory, has been thought to be good science. 
Science allows us to get our hypothesis where we 
can, and having found no fault with Newton for 
looking at apple-trees for the secret of the heavens, 
since the results were so good, will not quarrel with 
me, if I seek the laws of earth and heaven by an 
instrument of thought found among the works and 
words of a carpenter of Nazareth. It will only 
ask of me, Does the hypothesis stand when all the 
facts are compared with it, or will it prove the ac- 
count of some of them but not of all; is it the case 
that men live by rendering life up, and do the dumb 
creatures and the plants do so too? 

It is this last at which other friends of mine will and also 
check, those who are Christian but not scientific. ™*"*™ 
By most of my co-religionists in all churches it is 
supposed that the formula “he that loseth his life 


Life 
vegetative. 
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shall find it” is in contradiction to the facts within 
that world of time and spacial existence where facts 
can be verified at all. It is, they say, one of Christ’s 
paradoxes, true in a way, but not in the way of 
sensible experience. In time and space man lives 
by self-assertion, not self-foregoing; he survives in 
a fight for existence, which we gently name Natural 
Selection, by guarding his own life, and causing, as 
a frequent and necessary condition of this, the death 
of others. This, however, they continue, is so only 
in time and space; in the kingdom of heaven the 
law is otherwise ; there what Jesus said is true, and 
to give life away is to receive it again a hundredfold. 

My other companions in search will agree with 
me that this cannot be right. The world is one, 
and not two. ‘‘ Earth and heaven are threads of 
the same loom.” It cannot really be that in one 
world we live by seeking life, and in the other by 
throwing it away. Suppose we look again, and 
more carefully, at this world of time and space, and 
see whether even there too life is not won by losing 
it. 

We had better begin again with our vine, not 
only because we first started there, but for the 
scientific reason that vegetal life is the elementary 
form, and there the ladder begins to mount. 

This branch, now, that I was bidden take for 
symbol of myself, this rod of fibre with its expanded 
leaves and spiry tendrils and the bunch of tiny green 
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beads, which in October will be amber grapes—what 
is its life? Is it won by losing? Does the corre- 
spondence with its environment consist in a giving 
away of self? 

There are present at once to my mind the facts 
of circulation and respiration, or the functions which 
in a plant are the equivalents. This creature has 
veins and lungs, as I have, though the organs are 
more vague. The sap of vitality must pass away 
from it in order that it may pass into it from the 
trunk; veins must empty themselves that they may 
be filled. When a sunbeam falls upon the leaf, the 
leaf breathes off the element of air, in order to drink 
in the elements (if one may dispense with the dreary 
laboratory names) of fire and water. The life wastes 
that it may be stored, exhales water that sap may, 
irrigate afresh, burns away that its fire may be re- 
kindled. Or I consider not the branch but the vine, 
and still I see a vessel, which maintains its framework 
of woody fibres by ever spending upon its environ- 
ment the nourishment it has borrowed from that 
environment of soil and atmosphere. Or again, if 
there is any danger that I am mistaking a few 
superficial phenomena for the central law of the 
creature’s being, I go behind the physical show of 
the vine’s mechanism and chemistry and discover 
under them this, which the parable had told us from 
the first so simply, that the branch lives only if it 
abide in the vine; the organism survives only if it 
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remains continuous with the whole. But to remain 
continuous with the vine means that it foregoes a 
separate and individual existence, abandons inde- 
pendence, does not seek to be a thing in itself, 
merges itself in the whole, loses the life of individu- 
ality to make possible the life of corporateness. 
This is mere allegory of logic? Then look at the 
reverse or negative side. It is not allegory or logic 
to say that the lopped branch dies. Sever the 
branch, give it separate, discontinuous existence, 
make it a thing in itself, and you make it nothing 
at all. It has taken back to itself its life, and the 
life, see, is lost. I am saying no more than this 
but the same, when I say that the branch gains its 
life by losing it in the tree. 

Then, if any one reminds me that the true indi- 
vidual is not the branch but the tree, I look back at 
the vine, and I see the same fact of self-surrender 
to the environing whole. To that whole the vine is 
but as branch is to tree, a part and member only ; 
she lives by abiding in the whole, by being con- 
tinuous with it, by foregoing separation; she up- 
yields herself to the motions of the great world, as 
these vibrate upon her through mould and cloud and 
sunshine, through the changeful forces of season, 
and the steady force of gravitation; she keeps in 
being by conforming to the frame of fact enclosing 
her, by becoming part and parcel of that fact, a link 
in its chain of law, a phase in its series of change, a 
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number in the sum, a segment in the curve—briefly, 
by being not herself, but in and of the Whole. 

And if this too is an allegory of logic, the nega- 
tive statement of it is plain literal fact. Let the 
vine deny herself to her environment, and she 
ceases to be. Isolation destroys her. Sever her 
from her context of nature, cut her off at the root 
from intercourse with earth, seal her pores by cold 
or drought from the interchange of moisture, and 
presently she is a vine no longer, but a sheaf of 
crumbling sticks: men gather them and they are 
burned. 

Then at the next stage, that of animal existence, ite 
let us not climb the ladder tediously, but leap a flight ?"""" 
of steps to Man, who is at least the crown of things 
animal. How do I myself live; of what character 
is my response to my environment? My response 
too is a rendering up of Self to the Nature of which 
I am a member incorporate. There is the same 
interchange between the living creature and the life- 
giving Whole. Limb and organ, vein and pore and 
duct, sinew and tissue live by giving away that they 
may receive; isolate them, break the intercourse, 
shut them up to themselves, screen away light, air, 
moisture, obstruct the play of tissue without or mem- 
brane within, arrest the secretion or the evaporation 
which enables the inflow of nourishment, and death 
begins. Again, I cannot pluck fruit from the tree 
or raise a crop on the field, or capture game for the 


Life 
social, 


A further 


pith of” 


Life— 
Mutuality. 
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board, or reach out my hand to the dish; I cannot 
fend off the wild beast, or the arrow that flies by 
day, or the disease that strikes under darkness, the 
buffets of the sky caught upon my house-roof, or 
the stroke of cold foiled by my doublet—except 
by acts which philosophers call correspondences to 
environment, but which are acts whereby I unify 
myself with that Nature in whose context my being 
has been woven, conform to Nature’s plan for the 
existence of the world, make the idea of Me one 
with the idea of the universe which includes the 
Me; conform to that Nature who is ruled only by 
obeying, in whose service is our freedom, and in 
whose will our peace, whom we make ours only by 
becoming not our own, but one with her. 

Shall we follow the reasoning up into the plane 
of social existence? A line is enough here. Man 
is a “social animal,” and only becomes his full self 
by the surrender of his self to tribe and state. It is 
by obedience to law and to the disciplines of industry 
and battle, by the resignation of private rights to the 
commonwealth, that Man survives upon the earth. 
He raises himself by the sinking of self in the Whole. 
But this is finding life by losing it. 


Now it is in this zone of life, the Social, that there 
comes plainlier into view another truth. Life is not 
only an upgiving of Self to Whole, of Organism to 
Environment. It is also an upgiving of Whole to 
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Self, of Environment to Organism : life is a mutuality 
of surrender. This is truth on the lowest rungs of the 
ladder, but at the stage of social life is a more grasp- 
able truth, The Family and the State are wholes 
to which the Child and the Citizen are in life-relation 
by self-surrender; but Family and State yield up 
their greater Self to the small.several Self. The 
parental life is a life of giving self to the helpless 
infant; the life of the State lies in its ministry of 
good—protection, nourishment, insight, moral impulse 
—to the citizen. And so on the humbler level of 
vegetable life, the air and water and mould, which 
are the vine’s environment, give themselves to the 
veins of the plant, which renders up its organism to 
them; and by this reciprocity takes place the life. 
This truth of a mutuality constituting the fact of life 
will meet us again presently on the height of heights ; _ 
it will there prove interpreter of the main mysteries 
of the faith. Here where it first meets the eye, we 
glance at it before we pass on. 


CHAPUERAIL 


THAT THE BATTLE OF LIFE IS WON BY 
LOSING LIFE. 


A seeming But here perhaps, at the point where man’s fellows, 
Contra- 


os and therefore his rivals, are brought into view, there 
Selection, Seems to meet us a contradiction of our hypothesis. 
What, it will be asked, will our hypothesis be able to 
do with the Struggle for Existence and its modern 
interpretation, Natural Selection? Man lives, as 
does the brute (but the scandal is worse when we 
have risen from the brute level to the human), by 
trampling down his fellow-lives or at least by shoulder- 
ing them out of existence. This is the very law of 
organic life. Plant, brute, man owe the advance and 
even the continuance of their race to this mechanism 
of the cosmos, by which more lives come into being 
than earth can nourish, and those only survive which 
can best adjust themselves to the facts, while the rest 
which are starved out of existence. Thus nature appears 


appears = 

to teach to be the teacher of selfishness. ‘‘ Be self-assertive, 
ee 

selfish- even aggressive, and thou shalt live,” is the formula 


of the law of life. How, it will be asked, can I see 
in this law not selfishness but self-surrender ? 
50 
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It may be replied first, that Natural Selection does 
not impugn the law that man lives by his self-sur- 
render to the Whole. The individual survives by 
his address in appropriating what he needs of earth’s 
good things, and in consequence some neighbour 
goes without them. None the less this appropriation 
is an act of self-adjustment to external relations, and 
that adjustment we have found to be an act of self- 
surrender to the environing Whole. Incidentally, 
no doubt, his fellow has more difficulty in surviving 
or does not survive at all; he takes the ill-paid post 
or the little loaf, because an abler man offers for the 
public service or a stronger workman earns the big 
loaf. But this is incidental, and leaves unaltered the 
nature of that adjustment by which the successful 
man survives, which is, as the other adjustments 
were, a losing of self to find. 

This consideration is enough for our purpose in 
all those cases in which the survivor is unconscious 
of the effect of his action upon competitors. And 
these cases are the more numerous ; the labourer 
who gets the job may realise his rival's suffering as 
little as yonder thrush, who is stripping my holly- 
bush of its berries, is aware of the other thrush who 
will starve in January. 

But the survivor may be fully conscious that his gain 
is his brother’s loss, and in that case he wins his own 
life, you say, by an act of preferring self to another. 
Natural Selection becomes a principle of selfishness. 

4 
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Indeed no. To me it seems that Natural Selec- 
tion is so far from being a principle of selfishness, that 
it even makes for the opposite, and _half-discloses 
itself as a principle of self-surrender. 

But For, by all admission, that mechanism of the world 
sane, by which there are produced more mouths to be fed 


Selection 


meting than there is food to nourish them, is an instrument 
’ 


eveninthefor the perfecting of individuals and through them 
labour 


market, tothe world. Every creature by becoming a competi- 
See “tor for life, and so sharpening the competition, helps 
to perfect not its individual self only but the Universal. 
Thus, the powerful State servant, whose successful 
career lowers by a step all other competitors and 
wholly excludes from place the last of them, is not 
merely aggrandising himself: he is increasing by the 
contribution of his superior efficiency the power and 
wealth of the State; were he to stand aside and 
leave the task to the second competitor, he would in 
the same degree impoverish the State. The ship- 
wright of special dexterity, who affects similarly his 
fellow-workmen in the yard, is also ‘‘bettering the 
trade” and bringing in more custom and, therefore, 
wage-money to the firm. Not to mention that the 
abler workman, in State or yard, is by example and 
perhaps organising capacity enhancing the personal 
efficiency of the rest whom he supersedes. So that 
the successful man in the very act of taking, as it is 
called, the other man’s bread, is really giving it back, 
sometimes even to the loser, and certainly to the 
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community. His self-assertion proves to be at the 
same time a self-surrender, in the sense that it has 
been a contribution of his personal value to the 
commonwealth. 

And when he has succeeded, has survived, as we much 
say, in the field of the material life ; when he has the « ae 
made a fortune, or gathered a party nee hinueor ee 
only built a house, married, and reared a family— fee 
what next? Why, Natural Selection, which has so 
far caused him to serve the community in serving 
self, to find life by a losing of it, still keeps him in 
hand. For if that principle be a law of existence at 
all, it must be, in the view of those of us who think 
the universe to be a whole, a law of ad/ existence, a 
law therefore not only of the material but of the 
moral and spiritual order. Man’s environment is 
not merely earth and sky and all between them : it 
is an environment which includes those imponder- 
able elements which we call the Spiritual Order, 
and prominent among these a multitude of human 
wills of like nature and value to his own. Man is 
environed by neighbours. Duty to his neighbour 
is a main force among the forces, which are in con- 
tact with him, and by correspondence with which he that of life 
will maintain life in that side of his organism which erenrne 
touches a moral environment. Only those survive 
who are able to make the needed adjustment of 
their organisms to the external relations called my 


Neighbour. 
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But what is this.needed adjustment? A very 
different one from that required in the material region, 
and a far subtler. There survival is won in large 
part by absorbing and preying and exterminating ; 
and this is well, because the herb and the brute and 
even an enemy at one’s door, though they have 
rights, have rights which yet are subordinate to our 
own. But the wills or personalities which surround 
and impinge on ours are not subordinate to us, or 
are so only when they try to subordinate us to them- 
selves, as does an armed enemy at the door. They 
are persons; and, whatever else personality means, it 
means at least something which one may not annex 
or extinguish, but with which one must be in com- 
munion. The task of survival, for the individual 
encompassed by other beings like himself, is the task 
of adapting himself correctly to contact and com- 
munion with insuppressible elements, other Persons. 
Toward these he must neither be tyrant nor slave; 
he must not suffer them to penetrate the circumference 
of his own personality, and he must not penetrate 
theirs; he must love his neighbour as himself and 
himself as his neighbour. That brief formula covers 
all the particulars which moralists call the Life of 
Love—justice, honesty, temperance, purity, patience, 

Forhere it kindness, sympathy, self-suppression, self-devotion 
is by self- ; : 

forsaking aNd self-respect. The man who swears to his neigh- 
Rte bour and disappoints not, though to his own hindrance ; 
survive. who makes his brother’s joy and sorrow his own, 
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visits the fatherless in affliction, rids his mind of envy, 
deals his bread to the hungry, his strength to the 
overtasked, his wit to the foolish, his gladness to the 
downcast, his heart to all—this man survives in the 
plane of moral existence, he continues in well-doing, 
his is the wider, deeper, more informed, more ener- 
gising soul, by meekness he inherits earth. The 
fittest has survived, and not by self-assertion. Coun- 
terwise, the man who has failed in adjusting himself 
to these environing forces, his neighbours’ personalities, 
who has infringed the landmarks of their claims or 
suffered by cowardice the removal of his own land- 
marks, has been tyrant or been compliant with 
tyranny, this man is eliminated. The nerve is 
deadened, the organ atrophied by which communion 
is had with the world of human personalities, with the 
life of love in all its supersensuous range, with the 
heart riches of friendship, the fire of corporate pas- 
sion, the elation of comradeship, of experiences and 
ambitions compared, wit kindled upon wit, truth won 
by dialectic, faculty enhanced by emulation, tears 
stirred by tears, and joyousness echoing joy. To 
all this life the self-seeker is mortified, in the degree 
of his selfishness ; the tyrant, or the ‘“‘thrall in soul” 
as well as “in person,” degrades himself in the scale 
of being, is dehumanised, animalised. ‘The man may 
survive indeed as an entity in the material and prac- 
tical sphere, he may occupy the throne or grind in 
the mill; but as a character, an entity in the moral 
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order of things, he does not survive; he is the hind- 
most whom evil overtakes. 

Thus, when natural selection has had her perfect 
work, and has operated along all the line of existence, 
this is the product ; there emerges not the selfish man 
but the selfless. The same principle which forced a 
man to strive against rivals in the economic race, has 
awaited the winner at the goal, to enter him in a new 
and final competition ; has set him to exercise again a 
self-enrichment which is a denudation of self, to be- 
come chief among his fellows by becoming servorum 
seruus. 


But this But here must be met a criticism of my theory 
1s not . . 

Natural Which has been foreseen. The process now described 
poection, is, it will be said, not Natural Selection, for the char- 


no over- acteristic feature in that agency is lacking—the com- 
multipli- 


cation of petition produced by the multiplication of individual 

competi- 7. ; : 

tors? lives beyond the means of subsistence. This over- 
multiplication is the instrument by which the fitter 
type is selected by Nature. But in the sphere of 
moral life there is no pressure of rivals one on an- 
other ; souls are not multiplied beyond the supply of 
the food of souls, because this food is not limited in 
amount ; the Kingdom of Heaven knows of no con- 
gested populations, no man’s attainment of goodness 
makes it harder for his fellow to be good. In this 
sphere, then, the survival of the fittest is not a true 


case of Natural Selection. 
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My reply will be that the over-multiplication of 
competitors is not an essential part in the process 
of selecting the fittest type. Old writers who per- 
ceived Nature's action of development, ascribed the 
effect of betterment which they observed not to the 
increase of demand, but to the retrenchment of the 
supply. The gods who willed that man should ad- 
vance from the pastoral life to the agricultural, had, 
says Virgil, “shaken off the wild honey from the 
bough, and restrained the rivers of wine from flow- 
ing,” in order that ‘‘care might sharpen mortal wits” 
and man be made husbandman, miner, artificer. 
And clearly it is exactly the same whether more But there 
mouths are created than there is food to satisfy, or pice 
less food than there are mouths to be filled: to the 
poor householder the quiver over-full of children is 
one and the same distress as a rise in the price of 
the loaf. The over-multiplication then of a demand 
for subsistence is only a particular way of making 
difficult the self-adjustment of organism to environ- 
ment. It is this azficulty, in whatever way made, 
whether by the multiplication of the racers or by the 
severity of the course, which constitutes Natural 
Selection. But this difficulty does operate in the 
moral region. It needs no proving that Grace as 
well as Nature selects for survival the fittest. We 
still, in the race-course of Grace, must so run that 
we may attain. All agree that many are called, but 
few are chosen, that strait is the gate and narrow is 
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the way which leadeth unto life, and few there be 
that find it. Natural Selection is still the instrument 
which perfects souls as well as bodies, minds, and 
civilisations. 

There remains, however, it will be felt, this element 
of difference between Selection in the material and in 
the spiritual stage of existence, that in the spiritual 

And itis region the commodity offered to the human striver is 
ie. not limited in amount; whereas it is the mainspring 
for limited of the mechanism called Natural Selection that the 
ages. —_ supply of commodities is limited, and, when the suc- 
cessful have been served, the failures must starve. 
The objection has partly been already answered: 
there zs a limit even here of the supply, a limit im- 
posed by the limitation of human faculty ; those sur- 
vive only whose personal limitations are the most 
elastic, who can stretch their tether and reach the 
fruit. The apples of the tree of knowledge or of 
life may grow in a multitude, but if they grow on 
boughs where only the tallest can gather them, the 
short-statured must starve in the sight of plenty. 
But there is a further answer. Even in the field of 
nature, where the law of Natural Selection is recog- 
nised as universal, there are kinds of good which are 
The case not limited in supply. Intellectual good, emotional 
ent from good, even the good of action, as action, is not 
thouck,. limited. What one man takes of these is not taken 
afection, from another man. If more of mental life pulses in 


action. 
the brain of a genius, his neighbours have on that 
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account not fewer and worse thoughts but, by his dis- 
coveries and stimulus, more and better. If one 
member of a circle has a larger and warmer heart, 
emotions in the rest are not colder and sympathies 
more contracted; on the contrary with what a fire of 
animation, as he comes into the room, we all feel 
ourselves kindle! Even the man of action—when 
by action we mean the essence of it, not the absorp- 
tion by one of the business operations of many, but 
the energy of will which influences other wills—does 
not starve but nourish the activities of the rest; that 
is the very meaning of leadership, that it multiplies 
the energy of the led. Those then who win more 
of these goods, Thought, Feeling, Power, do not 
rob the rest of us in this coin. If they seem to rob 
us; if we get less sale for our books on science, 
or our poems, or our manufactures, because we are 
beaten in the market by a rival with more acumen or 
imagination or industry, it is only in marketable com- 
modities that we are losers, not in the true riches of 
perception, emotion, will. Of these another's gain is 
our own gain, not by sympathy but in actual ex- 
perience. And the reason is that the goods are not 
limited in sum. But they are not limited in sum, 
because though in these regards we are still in the 
region of the natural, we are not in that of the material. 
Thought, emotion, will are not of Matter, which is 
another word for the limited, but of Spirit, which is a 
name for the infinite. But if a survival of the fittest 
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is admitted to be the rule in these provinces of fact, 
where the selecting is not effected by a limiting of the 
advantages sought but by a limitation of faculty in 
the seeker, we need not look for another principle 
than Natural Selection, even in the province of 
religious fact, although in that region one man’s ful- 
ness is not his brother’s privation, nor the riches of 
a true Israel are the diminishing of the Gentiles. 
What the saints win of wealth in character and vision 
is won for all the world as well, if the world will re- 
ceive it; yet the saints are not crowned unless they 


strive. 
Review. | As we look back on our later footsteps, how plain 
me it is that Natural Selection, which at the first glance 


had the look of an apparatus to manufacture selfish- 
ness, is on the contrary an instrumentality of the 
Under contrary principle, the law that life is by giving life 
Natural : 5 
Selection AWay. It is so for those who succeed, the winners 
Se of the race, the survivors of the trial which elects. 
of Life. Low do they win but by their superior conformity to 
the forces of the universe, their prompter and more 
dexterous obedience to nature, by a defter direction 
of their current of individual energy into the channel 
of those currents of fact which prevail? They pros- 
per, in labour by the strength and adroitness of limb 
in cleaving the wood and lifting the stone according 
to the grain of the timber and the rock; in agricul- 


ture by supple compliance with the temperament of 
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the soil and the moods of the weather ; in commerce 
by their docility in serving that human fact, the cus- 
tomer; in politics by study of the social fact, the 
needs, ideals, faculties of the citizen; in philosophy 
and art by an intelligence which lays itself open to 
the vision of what is true or what is fair. Con- 
formity of the individual to the whole is their pros- 
perity, but this conformity is a surrender of self. 
True that the self-surrender may be a self-seeking, 
which stoops to the world to conquer it, and that 
the selfish foregoing of self has conspicuous successes 
on the plane of material life. Yet this success is 
illusory ; the selfish trader or politician prospers, but 
prospers only in a suburb of his being, the shop or 
council-chamber; in the centre and citadel of the 
soul there is decay and emptiness. The pursuit of 
self which annexes some poor little province of 
Matter has ceded away a broad heritage in spirit. 
But also the principle works life in the unsuc- tt works 
cessful. To the rejected in the market of nature phere 
and time, Natural Selection makes the opportunity/¢cte¢. 
of a more penetrating self-abandonment than it has 
offered to his rival, whom it seems to have preferred 
to him. The rival has been taught to abandon some- 
thing of self—a predilection, a prejudice, a method, 
a pleasure, an ease, in order to rule Nature by obedi- 
ence: this man is invited to abandon not something 
of self, but Selfs very self. He is asked to conform 
his will to an order of things, the survival of the 


An in- 
stance, 
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fittest, though it is.to his own hindrance, to help 
Natural Selection to have her perfect work by him- 
self running his stoutest in a race where no prize can 
be hoped, but where by staying he will better the 
speed of the winners. He submits that his mortal 
career should form part of the cost of God’s vast 
experiment. He keeps heart of grace, resists the 
promptings of revolt, of acquiescence in failure, of 
suicide, of despondency which is the self-murder of 
the heart, and with unmercenary loyalty he makes 
the cause of the cosmic process his own cause by 
supporting the organic law of man’s good, that all 
run and but one receiveth the prize. But so running 
he obtains. The commandment which had been 
ordained unto death for him, he finds to be unto 
life. For it is he who, by the acceptance of the will 
of the All which we name the struggle for existence, 
has most given life away, and in fullest measures 
received it again. 

I am thinking of a real case when I say this. 
For here is my neighbour, the vicar of Ditchfield, 
who is a bald preacher, has no gift for catechising, 
or for organising parish work, nor can with his 
stumbling manner be very great as a visitor. He 
is a failure, one pronounces. Well, as “effective 
clergyman” perhaps he is. But this man does not 
accept his failure, as I have known his like do, and 
take to croquet or worse courses. He is so faithful 
at prayer-desk and school and cottage door, so sin- 
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cere in his plodding instructions from the pulpit and 
reverent in the liturgy, that he has run up the 
standard of diligence in the Deanery, and our most 
easy-going brethren look to their practice. That is 

not all. The man is winning something also for 
himself, more than his brilliant fellows. In this race 

he wins a palm, the martyr’s. The old Irish, who 
knew all the colours martyrs can wear—the red, the 
white, the green—would have said of him, “ This is A man of 
the drab martyrdom, when a man for love of God Mae 
severs himself from all things bright and pleasing, 4™ 
though he suffer dulness and heaviness thereby”. 

Yes, he is ‘‘a man of the drab martyrdom,” and 

one sees some gleam of that aura in him already. 

This lame runner, distanced by all the field, though 

he will go before no one into a Canonry or a rich 
living, has gone already before the rest into the 
Kingdom of character made perfect by devotedness. 


Thus over all the range of its operation, for the Natural 
: oe a , Selection 
winner and for the defeated, the principle of things and the 
which, taught by scientists, we call Natural Selec- ‘T° 
tion, would seem to be owed some larger and holier 
name. It has seemed a beneficent agency indeed, 
but beneficent to the whole, cruel to the individual, 
and, on the moral levels of existence, an enginery 
for making men selfish: in consequence a stumbling- 
block to faith. Faith need not have stumbled. We 
shall be reaching out towards a conclusion which is 
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scarcely so early within the clutch of our argument ; 
but we will venture the stretch :—Natural Selection 
is daughter and handmaid of Divine Wisdom; the 
shocks and wounds, the hungers, blights, diseases 
with which she works are the instruments of a 
Passion, by which she puts to a cross the world of 
animated nature, and by crucifying makes it live. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE WITNESS OF THE IMAGINATION TO 
THIS LAW. 


(I.) Iv toe Lire or Action. 


WE have studied life in herb and animal and the The wit. 
social animal, Man; and we have found indications Pie: 
of a law that life is constituted by the surrender Conscious- 
of life, which is a mutual surrender of ea. 
and Created. If this law be a real one, the in- 
dications ought to become stronger and more 
numerous as we mount the stair of existence, and 
the life of human consciousness should furnish the 
most and clearest. Is it so? Does man’s con- 
sciousness in its acting, feeling, thinking, confirm 
our hypothesis? 

I need here to recall what is our method of in- 
quiry. It was determined, because we cannot all 
of us travel by the road of the metaphysicians, to 
set out by that of the poets, who are alleged to be 
of superior sanity to the former and therefore safer 
guides. Now the road of the poets leads us first 


this way. 
65 5 
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Thelma. The best organ of truth for man, or at least for 
ge most men, is the Imagination. 
organ of = Truth is known to us not by a part of man’s soul, 
but as Plato saw, by the whole of it. To this we 
nowadays give the name Personality, the centre of 
all force behind the manifestations which we call 
Act, Emotion, Thought. We are sure that this 
Personality has a consciousness of Truth, for it was 
made and moulded and placed where it is by all 
the forces of the universe. If one dares say of an 
inanimate thing, as the pebble on the shore over 
which Fichte mused, that all the forces of the 
universe conspired to put it there; or to say with 
Tennyson that a flower in the crannied wall, if only 
one knew it all in all, would tell us what God and 
Man is ; if one would say of.a star that it does, in 
no figure but in fact, declare the glory of God, be- 
cause by its conditions—bulk, density, heat, brilliance, 
orbit—it reflects the facts of the universe, by rela- 
Person- tions to which the star is what and where it is, and 
ality is the - a 
witness to SO it becomes a witness, for whoever can read its 
Fact, testimony, to the Universal Fact: if one can say 
this, how much more readily shall we find in a 
human consciousness a mirror of the All, a witness 
to the world’s law. The sensitiveness of its animal 
organism to light and sound and air and nutrition is 
an echo of light-wave and sound-wave and the touch 
of substances that build up flesh; its intelligence 


reports to us an Order in things; and its quality of 
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‘‘personal ” (for we can reason even on this unknown 
quantity with an algebra that does not betray us) 
bears witness that the All which made it is Personal 
too. That last is a glory of God which man, not 
the heavens, declares by reflection. It is thus that 
man is made in the image of God, as the rest are 
not; his personality reports a Divine Person, as 
the impression reports the seal. 


But then, if human personality is a witness to bearing its 
ene : ° witness, as 

fact, it is a witness whom we cannot interrogate through 
directly. We cannot reach, to inspect it, the central ee 


being of man. We know it only in its outcome. ace: 
It is a spring hidden in the heart of a mountain ; through 
you can measure the fountain only in the streams ee 
where it issues. It issues as Reason, and here the 
metaphysician inspects it, and learns Reality in its 
character of the True; it comes as Conscience, and 
here any one may view it and learn Reality in its 
character of the Good; but it comes also as Im- 
agination, and this is where our guides, the poets, 
take us to look. There we can gauge, if anyhow, 
the pulse, volume, speed, depth, purity of the waters 
which gather behind the face of rock. There we 
shall come to know Reality in its mode of the 
Beautiful, but thereby we shall know of it also as 
the Real. 

It does not quite seem necessary to argue the 
claim of Imagination to be an organ of knowledge. 


and not 
less con- 
vincingly. 
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Reason and Conscience have long ago established 
their claims. Philosophers are always interrogating 
the one, and common men the other, in the belief 
that their deliverances, if truly taken down, yield a 
knowledge of the mystery of existence. But Im- 
agination is a function of the soul as primordial as 
either of these. Nay, it is more truly primal than 
they, for it was there before they were. Reason 
and Conscience can do nothing without the aid of 
that image-making energy, which is the instrument 
Imagination employs in its own office as judge 
of the beautiful. One cannot ratiocinate, except 
by raising pictures of things or states which one 
can compare and find similar or dissimilar, con- 
gruous or inconsistent; one cannot add Two and 
Two without raising an image of Four and discern- 
ing an identity, nor geometrise, except by placing 
angles side by side and seeing if their limbs lie 
together. And how does Conscience operate if not 
by raising images of the frown or the smile on the 
front of Society, or by picturing the wrecked home 
of the outraged neighbour and heaven’s sleuth- 
hounds on the trail? If then we question Conscience 
and Reason with a hope that the answers will be of 
value, I do not see why we should be less hopeful 
of results from the interrogation of a function of soul, 
as central as they are in man’s nature, the function 
which makes images and judges of their beauty. 
And whether or no the psychologists agree with us 
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in assigning this rank to the Image-maker, you, my 
friends, to whom I speak, are with me here. You 
know that your deepest convictions on the things 
which matter most rise to you from a bed of in- 
stincts, which lies below the understanding; that 
what is poetry in you is closest to what is religion, 
and is a persuasive interpreter of the final mystery ; 
that concerning your Whence and Whither you do 
not ratiocinate or numerate nor trust in syllogism 
and sum; but belief is shaken in you or set again 
on pillars by movements in the world without, to 
which there vibrates more than any organ of the 
mind the faculty which shapes; to you the imagin- 
able is the credible, and the incredible is that to 
which imagination refuses a home; and you, there- 
fore, I have already persuaded to go with me and 
inspect these foundations of the house of Faith and 
see the fashion of their stones. 

So we will go ; and of the threefold life of human The wit. 
consciousness we will consider first the mode which nae 
is the most rudimentary. If, as Goethe notes of pepe: 
playgoers, the cultured love what appeals to their of Action. 
minds, the middle sort what touches their feelings, 
while the vulgar are content only if plenty is done 
upon the stage, we may take it that action is 
an earlier mode of consciousness than the others. 

With Action then we begin. Does man when 
he acts reveal a law that life is by giving life 


away ? 
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At the first glance one would say the contrary was 
the case. Human activity seems only self-assertion 
and self-expansion. To act is to impress self upon 
the world. Whether it is the least effective move- 
ment of a limb, or the efforts which conquer the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory of them, the 
act is a moulding of things in our own image. It 
seems so, Yet man in his inner thought, the thought 
which is imagination, does not think this is so, but 
confesses that even of this mode of life the principle 
is self-surrender. 

An act apart from the motive of it, apart, that is, 
afrom the actor’s will, is no act, but merely an occur- 
rence, like the fall of a rock or the flooding of a river. 
The nature, therefore, of action as a mode of con- 
scious life can only be discerned by a study of its 
motives, the purposes which it aims at fulfilling. 
These purposes are images of desirable ends. Each 
of them is a picture raised by the imaginative faculty, 
a pronouncement by it that this or that is a good to 
be desired. If we can find what these pictures are, 
we shall know what the imagination recognises as 
being success in the region of activity, in other 
words, as being, in this mode of consciousness, really 
and fully life. These pictures may be conveniently 
grouped under the heads of Power, Pleasure, Fame, 
Adventure, Peace. When aman aims his activities 
at the attainment of these goods, what is it that he 
pursues ? 
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Power.—lf life in its mode of Power were only al. Power. 
self-expansion, then the more the self-expansion the 
more would be the life, and the experience that this 
was the fact would throw up in the human mind a 
congruous ideal. We should most admire the most 
self-expanding man. Whoever set the stamp of his 
personality most sharply or most widely upon the 
wax of humanity, whoseever will gave most mo- 
mentum to the procession of events, most displaced 
the waves of matter, cast down or set up the 
mightiest kingdoms, led or overthrew the largest 
armies, he would be our hero, the man who seemed 
to live most intensely on the life-line of Power. And 
that is actually the way in which superficially our 
admirations do go. A recent philosopher's Look 
of Heroes is a gallery of worthies, whose worth is 
measured by the sturdiness of the chariot of iron 
which they drive across earth, by the clangour of 
their chariot wheels and the dust smoking behind 
them. Similarly our unphilosophic boyhood used 
to hold much in honour the highwayman or sea- 
robber of their story-books, who was a practical 
success; and hold now highest in esteem those 
better citizens, whose actions can propel fastest and 
farthest a sphere of leather. An ideal then which 
is naturally raised in the human mind is the ideal 
of self-aggrandising power ; life of action is the 
assimilating of the external world by the individual 
self. 


The sel- 
fish ideal 
is contra- 
dicted by 
another, 
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That ideal rises, but I do not think it reigns. 
Ambitions of men are on the surface of them dreams 
of self-pleasing, but below the surface a contradictory 
deliverance of the human spirit makes itself felt. 
Surgit amart aliguid,; a bitter-sweet emotion, an 
austerity, pierces up through the flatteries of 
experience, for there can be heard across the thick 
clamour of a battle for self-preservation the note of 
a contrary instinct, a note thin, clear, imperative, 
which sounds of self-negation. Our final judgment 
does not approve what is powerful quantitatively, 
but requires a certain quality in the activity. 
Rameses II., Timour Khan, Buonaparte, and 
Ezzolino of Ferrara in one group do not get the 
verdict of the human consciousness judging of the 
truly great, when compared with Julius Cesar, 
King Alfred, Hannibal, Columba, Becket, and 
Epaminondas. It is because in the men of the latter 
group the action, though certainly an expansion of 
the individual, was also a subordination of the 
individual to the whole, that is to a cause which for 
the actor represented the Whole, being the near 
environment in which the self was embedded. Even 
the instances which would be cited as contrary 
testimony, fall in with our argument upon inspection. 
Certain conspicuous self-seekers have been for the 
imagination of their own times the very mirror of 
greatness. But if we consider closely why his 
countrymen worship a Buonaparte, we shall find that - 
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the image which fires them is not the selfishness, 

nor even the expansive force (which is admired 
indeed, but only as we admire a storm-cloud, water- 

fall, or a volcano); it is the public cause of which 

the man has become the symbol; it is not the 
unscrupulous “little Corporal,” or the man “to lay 
waste fenced cities into ruinous heaps,” but the 
phantom form of a “belle France” viewed behind 

him. This is why the French mother could fire her 

boy with his name, the English mother only still 

her babe. And if hereupon it is objected that this 

only proves the ideal of individual greatness to be 
controlled by the sense of public utility, we reply 

that this mastery of the social ideal over the primitive 
individual instinct is another way of stating the very 

fact we assert. How comes the mind to accept the 

ideal of subjecting self to the whole? for no one is 
going to explain it, like some of our utilitarian fore- 
fathers, as a trick. The success of a trick demands 
freshness. No fraud, however pious, could persuade 
people during a long world-history that to serve 

one’s country is better than to serve one’s business. 

The trick would be found out. If the general 
imagination continues to image not self-seeking, but 
self-losing as the higher success, it is likely that the 

facts are so. 

But what Imagination declares, can be finally Especiatty 
tested by what she declares when most imaginative, ees 
nation is 


that is, in poetry. ees the self-seeking great man Paven 's 


aginative, 
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be sung? No, not as self-seeker. Even the court- 
minstrel cannot sing of him as this, but must make 
his verse out of the splendour and gold and the 
prisoner train. Thus Achilles is hero of the epic; 
not, however, by his tedious blood-sheddings, but 
because he is majestic under wrong and can flame 
over a fallen comrade or melt before the father of 
a dead enemy; while, not only for us barbarian 
readers, it is Hector who touches more the nerve of 
poetry in us, when he makes the choice of the “one 
best omen, to fight for fatherland”. So too it is 
Prometheus, crucified for loving mortals too well, it 
is A‘neas, “the dutiful,” Arthur, “the selfless king,” 
Roland, in spite of Roncesvalles; it is Cyrus the 
Lord’s shepherd more than Sennacherib the rod 
of His fury, Codrus the self-devoted King more 
than Polycrates the splendid despot, Harold than 
William, and among men too recent for the poet’s 
use Lincoln more than Bismarck, Gordon than 
Lesseps, who are the possible themes of song. It 
is not the prosperous as such whom Poetry has 
chosen. Like the Gods She loves those who die 


\ young, if what they die for is not the quest of self. 
Ve 


II. Plea- 
sure, 


Pleasure.—The pursuit of this would seem to be 
the purest selfishness; yet when we examine the 
judgment of the imaginative faculty, we get a 
declaration that pleasure, when selfish, is not life, is 
not the response of organ to environment to which 
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we give that name. Thus, there is a scale of 
pleasures in public honour, and the ascent is from 
those which are selfish to those which are communi- 
cative. Enjoyments of the body rank below enjoy- 
ments of the mind, because the latter do not deprive 
another man of sources of pleasure, but on the 
contrary tend to enrich him. Even within the range 
of physical gratifications, those are more honourable 
which do not exhaust the common material of 
.enjoyment; the delights of air and exercise are 
nobler than those of eating and drinking. Observe 
too that when it is attempted to dignify these lower 
pleasures, as in the drinking-song or the hymn to 
Venus, the purely physical sensation is ignored, and 
the thing praised is some refined sensation elaborated 
from it, as the beauty of the wine when it moveth 
itself in the cup, the setting ftee, the gentle impulsion 
of the wits by the wine-god, the elation and rapture 
of revel; the energy and passionateness of love and 
its defiance of fate: these can be sung, because the 
beauty of the wine and the raised spirits of the 
reveller have some social character, they can be 
admired and enjoyed sympathetically by others, 
while the gluttony and lust cannot. This is why 
the dependents might look on from the gallery at a 
Spanish magnate’s feast, why ‘“‘the great cannon to 
the clouds shall tell” the debauch of a Claudius of 
Denmark, or, in days nearer ours, of a Sultan in 
Constantinople. 


Poetry’s 
silent 


censure of 


Selfish 


Pleasure. 
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Similarly with the pleasures of a higher order 
there is a felt necessity of admitting the public. 
Men are not happy in their sports unless their 
neighbours’ sympathy can be claimed. Hunting is 
an honoured amusement because any one may be 
of the field who can follow on a horse’s legs or his 
own, and because it “makes hard Englishmen” ; 
covert shooting tempers its exclusiveness by humble 
spectators beyond the hedge, who wager on the 
marksmanship; racing is defended as improving the 
nation’s breed of horses, and the prize-ring, in earlier 
days, as a nursery of courage; and the builder of a 
Palace of Art justifies his esthetic luxury as an 
encouragement of Culture. Everywhere the ac- 
knowledgment is made that there is something 
amiss with pleasure, if the pleasure is only the 
man’s own. 

Now, here again it may be said that all which is 
indicated is a sense that selfishness in pleasure, as in 
all things, is condemned by the judgment of society 
—that, briefly, it is immoral ; but that none the less 
pleasure in itself, though out of any relations to 
society, may yet be a mode of life. It is, however, 
not easy to believe that the singers of love and wine, 
if it had been possible to praise such enjoyments as 
a successful life-function, would not have done so 
oftener and with more conviction. We feel quite 
sure that they want to do it, but somehow they 
always ‘‘gambol from it,” and pleasure gets praised 
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by them, if not as a social utility, then, as with Epi- 
cureans, at least as conformity with the purpose and 
law of things. ‘“ Nature, be thou my god” is the 
apostrophe of the man who has chosen self-indulgence 
for his way of self-realisation ; even “‘passion’s slave” 
must make his submission to the Whole, and so far 
disown Self while he pursues. 


A third form of the life of action, that which is 11. Fame. 
motived by the desire of Fame, lends itself more 
readily to our formula. For the desire of fame is a 
social desire ; it is the wish to be praised by our 
neighbours—the wish even, if we disregard for the 
moment some perversions, to be loved by them. 
The effort which aims at fame therefore is at once 
describable as an effort to unite ourselves with that 
main part of our environment, our fellow-men. A 
mode of active life which has this for its spring 
declares at once a principle in it of unselfishness. 
But not content with this, we will ask what Imagina- 
tion has to say about the nature of this life of being 
famous. 

If this life were self-expansion only, the impress- 
ing of self upon other men’s emotion of approving 
wonder, then the more there were of this impress- 
ment the more would be the life; the man most 
alive om this line of existence would be he who 
stirred the loudest and furthest echoes. But this 
is not so. A quality, not a quantity, is required in 


Posthu- 
mous 
Fame, 
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the reverberation, and it is the quality of society’s 
approval on account of service to society. Notoriety 
is not accepted as a good by our imagination; from 
the picture of fame as a thing desirable which she 
draws, sensational crime and folly are excluded. 
Clearly because notorious conduct is not a public 
benefit ; the notorious person tries to take some- 
thing from his neighbours, their admiration or 
at least attention, but he gives nothing to them. 
Again, among legitimate fames some appeal more 
than the others to our imaginative regard. The 
fame of soldier and the fame of poet are the most 
coveted. Can we doubt why? Because these re- 
putes are won by spending self on the community. 
The soldier gives his life more than politician, jurist, 
engineer, for he offers for death in battle. The poet 
gives his heart more than orator and _ philosopher, 
for he coins it in his poems for a public largess, puts 
his inner existence at the service of man; more than 
the other sons of the Muses he is autobiographical, 
submitting his thoughts and moods to the sympathies 
of his readers, whom no literature so pleases as 
autobiography. 


But the true dictum of imagination is taken when 
we read her pronouncement on fame after death. 
The desire of posthumous fame (that ‘“ favourable 
wind after wreck” of the disappointed poet) has 
been pronounced irrational, and explained as a 
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childish transference of the ideas of present exis- 
tence to the future; as the dead hero wears to 
fancy ‘‘the very armour he had on” in life, so too 
he also wears his laurel crown. There are two 
better explanations of this persistent irrationality. 
One, which however hardly concerns us here, is 
that the craving to be posthumously honoured is 
due to an instinctive consciousness that even after 
death we shall be able to enjoy the honour; it is, 
in fact, among the intimations of immortality. The 
other, which we do employ in our argument, reminds 
us that posthumous fame, like the former, has to be 
earned by service to the community, and so is proof 
that we have served it. If, then, we wish to be 
praised, even when our ears shall be stopped with 
earth, it is a wish that we may succeed in serving 
the community, of which service the praise will be 
the proof. Thus in coveting honour for self we are 
coveting the good of others, and are aiming at their 
love. Desire of fame, then, in its most imaginative 
mode, is witness to the law that life is to those who 
give. 

Then Adventure.—lf action in general may bev. aa- 
called a correspondence with an environment of" 
facts which can be modified by the forces of our 
will, Adventure is that kind of action in which we 
match ourselves against an environment of facts 
which are future and therefore unknowable ; it is 


CNaiomenasend 
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action upon ves adventura, an operation upon for- 
tune, an encounter with chance and change and 
danger. To match wit and nerve rightly against 
the force of uncertainty in human things is to be 
good adventurer. To miscalculate the odds and be 
destroyed or disgraced in consequence is bad adven- 
turing ; but also to decline the risks through over- 
estimating the odds is bad. It is failure, to wrap up 
the talent in a napkin for fear of losing it in trade ; 
it is failure, to cast oneself down, without warrant 
of angels, from the pinnacle. The blunderer who 
cannot come through, and the faint heart who fails 
even to begin, are illadventurers both of them. Their 


\_ response to the ves adventura is an inadequate one. 


“ Who is 
the happy 
Ad ven~ 
turer?’ 


What response is the adequate, what kind of life 
adventurous is the most living ? 

One would expect that adventure, if any action 
at all, would be a self-assertion, and a specially 
self-assertive one. The man is matching his force 
against the most intractable of the world’s forces,— 
Fortune and her secretive strategy, her pitfalls, am- 
bushes, sleights, surprises. What he needs is to 
be neither hair-brained nor a poltroon, but a cool, 
prompt, wary fighter. Anyhow, a fighter. How 
should self-abnegation and self-surrender be a 
weapon in this warfare ? 

Yet see how Imagination has painted the portrait 
of the Happy Adventurer. It is not a portrait of 
the bold gamester, the gambler on ’Change, the 


- 
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social adventurer, the robber-knight, the clown who 
risks his neck on a trapeze, the man who navigates 
Niagara in a cask. Why not: for each of these 
takes risks of hurt or death? What lacks he then 
of adventurousness ? 

His venture lacks beauty. That is why we call 
him a sordid adventurer. 

Why is it unbeautiful ? And what is the beauty 
seen in the Happy Adventurer whom imagination 
gives us? Why are Sir Percivale, Saint Brendan, 
Columba, Sir Richard Grenville, Sidney, Drake, 
Livingstone, Gordon (to keep among our island 
names), adventurers whom our instinct approves? 
These staked life and goods in the match against 
the Uncertain; but some of the sordid crew stake 
life, and the rest their goods. What differences the 
groups ? 

Simply that the venturer in the one group puts 
down his stake for a cause, the other for himself. 
The explorer and missionary win or lose a prize for 
their kind, new kingdoms of earth or heaven for 
their race to enter on; the gambler and outlaw only 
spoil the commonwealth, never augment it. If 
a rogue or robber even for a moment wears the 
aureole of Adventure, it is because he has illus- 
trated, though with perverseness in the method, 
some valuable excellence of man, his resource, 
audacity and grit ; he has enrichéd the race with an 


ideal of the Indomitable Man, has mirrored from an 
6 4 


VW. Peace. 
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unexpected angle a virtue which it is a public service 
to advertise. 

But, since the true nature of things is better read 
when writ large, consider the Adventurous in its 
perfected type, the Romantic. It will be found that 
romance, whether of war, travel, love, or loyalty, 
depends on a selflessness in the hero. The knight, 
whom his ordination formula addressed as ‘‘ Thou 
that excellest in beauty among the children of men,” 
is beautiful when he rides abroad redressing human 
wrongs, not when he rides for loot, or lust of battle ; 
and his chivalry parts with bloom when it is a pride 
of caste. The freebooter is a plundering rascal, 
unless he is a Robin Hood who gives to the poor 
what he took from the rich. The lover, who is 
Romance’s very favourite, is her discarded son, when 
the suit he follows is not a devotion but an amour. 


One last mode of the life of action, the activity 
which aims at peace. ‘‘ We busy ourselves in order 
that we may be at leisure, we war that we may have 
peace,” said the Greek, and he declared a motive for 
men’s acts which is not one of the least imaginative. 
What is the analysis of this deliverance of the image- 
making power ? 

The peace which it proposes to man as his scope, 
is not the antithesis of exertion ; it is something other 
than rest, and is not correlated with exhaustion. For 
young desire it as well as old, the strong have the 
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crave for it even in and before the battle. The 
fighter does not want inaction ; the stretch of limb 
and strain of heart are delight. What he wants is to 
be sure he will win, or rather to be sure that, win or 
no, all is well. Peace is the antithesis not to toil but 
to uncertainty ; and its attainment cancels not energy 
but doubt. 

If we look close enough, the craving for Peace is a To seek 
craving to get rid of Self. It is the consciousness in to easue 
the individual of being separate from the centre of Sifes* 
fact, and of the pain of this separation, with a longing 
that this estrangement should cease, and the self be 
merged in the whole, the soul cast again on God. 

This is why the commander of an army in the 
field, whether otherwise devout or no, pays a homage 
to the Unseen, either by sacrifice, augury and prayer, 
or by harangues to his men on patriotism and the 
rightness of their cause. The war-lord feels the 
awfulness of being alone in the responsibility for all 
these fates of mortals ; he will divest himself of this 
loneliness, and become not agent, but instrument of 
the God of Battles, leaving the result with Him. So 
the trader longs to shake off the pains of speculation, 
by reminding himself that his motive in business is 
not the fortune but wife and child. Let Providence 
then see to it, and the Divine Wisdom give her be- 
loved sleep. The statesman relieves the tension of 
a crisis by the reflection that he is contending not for 
place but the country ; oS the appeals to Heaven 
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heard in the political arena are not astute bids for 
pious votes, but confessions that to be responsible for 
our own civic fortunes is too heavy a burden. And 
in religion the popularity in one age of monastic 
asceticism, in another of doctrines of private Assur- 
ance or of Church Infallibility, is an illustration of 
the same human yearning to be rid of self with its 
insecurity, and merge this frail, restless, precarious, 
self-dependent will of the unit in the will of the All. 
The instinct which seeks Peace is an instinct for re- 
union of individual with environment. Self desires 
as best for it that its organism should be, not ob- 
literated, but subsumed in the total existence, desires 
to be a wave in the great tide, a forward eddy in the 
stream, a pulse in Nature’s rhythm, a note in the 
diapason. Certainly that mode of Action which is 
motived by the image of a peace, is a life which 
gains by giving and is lost that it may be found. 


CHAPTER, V. 


THE WITNESS OF THE IMAGINATION TO 
THIS LAW (continued). 


(II.) In rae Lire or THE AFFECTIONS. 


Wuar is the witness to reality borne by the faculty The wit- 
which makes and judges of images, when the image ee 
raised is not an end of action but an object of affec- ite vtion, 
tion? Imagination builds up into structures of senti- 

ment and passion the relations of man and woman, 
parent and child, chief and vassal, tribe and tribes- 

man, friend and friend, race and lover of the race. 
These structures are the romance of love, of wedded 

life, motherhood, loyalty, and friendship, the ardour 

of patriotism, the self-consecration of the love of 

kind. These imaginative erections are something 

else than animal appetites elaborated out of recogni- 

tion by some sleight of evolution. No kneading of 

the primal human dough would yield these products, 
without a leaven which imagination has hid in the 

three measures of meal. What is the leaven which 

is testified to by the fermentation of fleshly appetites, 
attractions, and cohesions into the virtues of home 

85 
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and the chivalries of state? When imagination con- 
structs these images of emotional life, and, seeing 
what she has made, beholds that it is fair, what 
unconscious consciousness of world-fact does she 
betray? 


The affections between the sexes which have 
almost appropriated with insufficient right the names 
of Love and Passion, would hardly have succeeded 
in this usurpation, if they had not in them some- 
thing elemental. This invites us to begin with 
them. 

We discern an evolutionary process, at the lower 
end of which lies a function of physical organisms, 
common to man and the cattle of the field, but in 
man the meeting-ground of awe and shame, of best 
and worst in his moral nature; while at the higher 
end is the ideal sentiment named the romance of love 
and marriage. ‘This last is an imaginative structure : 
man, or developed man, has it, and the cattle have 
it not. Upon this Imagination has set the seal of 
her approval; by all poets since earth began she has 
declared that love as romance is beautiful, and love 
as lust is not so. This is not to say that no poets of 
love have been sensualists. But when these have 
sung the Venusberg, they have had to paint Venus 


as enchantress, and the pleasures of her house not as 


pleasure merely but as wonder and elation, a fanning 
of the human fire to look like an zgn7zs sacer; briefly, 
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they have had to conjure lust into romance. So 
these too we may cite as children who justify 
Imagination’s wisdom. This wisdom is, that the 
image of love which is beautiful is that of romance 
in man’s wooing, winning, and keeping of woman; 
chivalry and the marriage law are commended to us 
as reality in the world of the affections, by the test 
that when they are presented to the image-judging 
faculty they are found to be beautiful. 

What then is the analysis of the romance of love 
and marriage, of chivalry and wedded truth? 

Chivalry and the marriage bond are but two 
translations, one in court language, the other in the 
vernacular, of one same human belief concerning the 
way of salvation in the life of sex. This belief is, 
first, that the union of man and woman is the condi- 
tion in which manhood and womanhood are each of 
them fulfilled, is the state according to nature. To 
say this is to say that man and woman are, in the 
final truth of things, a primal unity, of which sex isa 
later division, a kind of parenthesis in the whole story 
of the making of man. But, next, the belief is that Love as 
this division can be reconciled, the two factors gu. 
brought again to an integer, by a mutual self- 
surrender. Of this surrender the means were, in 
chivalry, the vow of chastity 

To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 


And worship her by years of noble deeds 
Until they won her, 


Marriage 
and Chi- 
valry not 
Christian 
but 
human. 
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and, under the marriage law, the self-limitations of the 
promise “to forsake all other and keep thee only unto 
her” and to maintain the union “‘for better, for worse 

. till death us do part”; with all the detail of un- 
selfish action into which that promise spreads itself— 
prenuptial truth and continence, post-nuptial faith ; the 
peril and burden, for the breadwinner of protection 
and maintenance, for the mother of child-bearing and 
child-rearing ; and the sacrifice of freedom by each 
to each through the dependence of one life and 
career upon the other. This is the ideal of married 
life thrown up by the imaginative faculty when it 
works upon the facts of sex, and accepted by it as 
beautiful. And it is claimed that in this acceptance 
we have a warrant of reality; a warrant that a self- 
limitation and sacrifice of self, which in this material 
is named chastity and nuptial faith, is the real law of 
perfection for this part of human nature, is, as we 
phrased it, the way of salvation in the passion of 
Love. 

Will it be objected, that chivalry and the practice 
of the marriage law are not products of the imagina- 
tion working spontaneously, but are the conclusions 
from a dogmatic system, the Christian? That is 
paying dogma an honour it cannot claim. Chivalry 
is not the child of Christianity, but only the god- 
child; it came along with the barbarian out of the 
forest, already stamped with its characters of woman- 
worship and loyalty. And the marriage law, like 
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all other law, is the declaration of custom and 
opinion ; and like all other tenets of religion, though 
it was promulged by Church authority, became “of 
faith” only by obtaining a Catholic acceptance, the 
consent of the conscience of mankind. Could this 
acceptance have been obtained, in spite of the demur 
of the flesh to the restriction of its freedom, if their 
imagination had not seen that married faithfulness 
was a good, and its self-surrenders not a loss to the 
personality but a fulfilment, not a death but a life ? 
In accepting the Christian theory of the right way of 
love between man and woman, men’s imagination 
has confessed to an intuition that a law of life found 
by losing life prevails in the union of sex. 

And how strikingly is the wisdom of Imagination A corro- 
justified by other than her own children! Look?*"™ 
again at the low end of the evolution of love, where 
the principle of it has taken to itself only the natural 
body, which is in time before the spiritual. While 
love is the impulse common to man with the cattle, 
a mere motion of the clay and unhandled yet by 
imagination, already it is a movement of nature 
from an original unity, by passage through a sub- 
sequent separation, towards union again, effected 
by mutual self-surrender. This fleshly movement 
is, like many other truths, most conveniently con- 
veyed in the mode of a mythos. ‘‘Adam was first 
made, then Eve;” she, taken from the side of Adam, 
is restored to him as a helpmeet for him, and the 
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twain become again one flesh. When physiologists 
in unmythic phrase tell us of sexless germs and their 
differentiation into sex, they are only telling us what 
by some happy guess we seem to have known 
already. 


Out of the love of man and woman is born accord- 
ing to the flesh the love of parent and child. One 
has almost a sense of shame in pressing into our 
argument the instance of family love, for when we 
claim motherhood as an instance of self-devotion to 
others, there is a rush to our side of human preju- 
dice, which makes us suspect ourselves of an ad 
hominem rhetoric. To lay out the argument, how- 
ever, without undue stress, we note that Imagination, 
which did not create family affection “in the begin- 
ning” any more than sexual, has yet handled it, and 
the handiwork is with us. It is a picture of mother- 
hood which ranges from the worship of the Mother 
of God, as Maid-Mother by the cradle or as Pieta 
by the tomb, down to the village wife hungering 
that her brood may not hunger. It is always one 
picture, and it portrays a Self given away to the 
Not-Self, which yet was at the first one with the 
Self—that is, given away to the child who is the 
parent’s flesh of flesh and bone of bone, sundered 
from her by the birth into individual life, but made 
one with her again by a reconcilement which is the 
parent’s self-sacrifice. Yes, that the surrender of 
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Self in love is the way of salvation for a parent, is 
a plain deliverance of the imagination. But the 
instance is all too trite; let us seek an example less 
obvious. 


Out of sexual affection the family, out of family III. Affec- 
the tribal. What has imagination to tell us about "so... 
the love of race and country ? 

Patriotism, which like all affections has a root in 
the flesh—the tie of common blood, interest and 
honour—can seem to be explained in terms of this 
fleshly origin, so long as the affection moves on the 
ordinary plane. Race-pride is merely self-pride in a 
less ignoble mode, until it costs the man something, 
and that a something more than he would pay for 
the pride of his proper self. We must take for 
study those affections towards the commonwealth 
for which the man pays with his person. Not to 
stand up for country, but to lie down for it in a 
death under arms, proves the true lover, and to 
know what the passion of country is we look at 
the soldier. What is the explanation of the fact 
that men will let themselves be shot down in battle? 
That they are paid to do it, will not serve. The 
men who tender their valour for money supply only 
the commodity of commerce ; theirs are battles of 
Condottieri ; they lay on lightly, and consider a few 
empty saddles to be the arbitrament of war. That 
it is discipline which makes them fight, leaves us 
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still to ask why, of disciplined men, some are much 
braver than others; stones take a polish according to 
their grain, and soldiers discipline according to their 
stuff. Besides, discipline is only habituation with an 
idea that it is right to stand fast and risk dying; and 
the idea, whence comes it? Again, that men can be 
induced to take chances in a game where there are 
prizes as well as forfeits, will account only for valour 
of mediocre quality, not for heroism or even forlorn 
hopes; not for the advance of a Japanese battalion 
against a rampart which, for certain, will be climbed 
not by them but over their bodies by the next. The 
mystery of death in battle is not interpreted, until we 
read the riddle not of the common behaviour, but of 
the heroic, which is indeed the cause of the common, 
in the same way as the few saintly are the cause of 
the many virtuous. And the heroic valour is well 
interpreted, when we refer it to an imaginative motive 
as ancient as the Tribe, but for which a modern name 
is the ideal of the Happy Warrior. This need not 
be the warrior of Wordsworth’s too deliberate por- 
trait. He has been earlier sketched by the Roman 
in a stroke—it is the man who thinks that “to die 
for fatherland is sweet and beautiful”. What con- 
cerns us here is that ‘“‘ beautiful”. The picture of 
death in battle as beautiful is the picture which 
Imagination has drawn and abidingly approves. It 
cannot be an illusion which imposes on the innocence 
of our human mind; experience has taken the pencil 
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often enough, and on her canvas is painted in quite 
unhandsome colours the fate of the soldier 


Shot for sixpence in a battle field 
And shovelled up into some bloody trench 
Where no one knows. 


But the beauty of Death for the Folk maintains 
itself against that contradiction of actual horror, 
ugliness, squalor, misery; and as imagination con- 
templates her Dying Warrior, behold, the vision of 
him still is good. 

But where lies its beauty? It can lie no other- which ties 
where than in the sacrifice of the unit to the Whole. 5° 
All the rest of the action—if we except war’s trivial 
‘pomp and circumstance,” which is so quickly 
threadbare, and which does but little to make it 
‘‘glorious,” and also the spectacle of human energy 
at utmost strain which does more, yet not enough— 
is mere ugliness and repels the attempt to image it. 
But the beauty of Sacrifice abides and rejoiceth 
against horror; and if the beautiful is the real, then 
in the affections of patriotism the imagination de- 
clares a reality—that death for country is not evil 
but good. ‘It is well with the Childe” is written 
on a grave beside the Tugela, by the wish of the 
soldier playing on his name before the battle. How 
true was the pathetic pleasantry. It zs well, says 
a voice which speaks the consciousness of our per- 
sonal being, when by the imaginative sense it com- 
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munes with Fact. What is this but nature’s dumb 
echo in which one overhears, ‘‘ He that hateth his 
life in this world shall keep it unto life eternal”? 
The individual being is rendered up, not lost; it 
had come from the race at birth into the separate- 
ness of Self; now by self-devotion it is made again 
one with the race. Reunion by self-sacrifice is the 
way of salvation for the soldier. Imagination has 
said it. 


But indeed, look where we will, all motions of 
the heart are in the same account. “ Lift the stone 
and J, Love, am there.” Is it the friend knit with 
the soul of a friend in bond of the “romantic” 
friendship, which, by an inevitable economy, love in 
marriage has displaced for us moderns? ‘Then we 
gaze on a Jonathan sacrificing a crown-prince’s 
hopes to strengthen a David’s hand in God, a 
Pylades and Orestes competing for self-sacrifice to 
the other, Nisus rushing on the sword to let Eurya- 
lus go safe, the love than which none is greater of 
friend laying down life for friend; and each picture 
is beautiful. Is it the vassal laying his life-fortune 
in the hand of a chief, a disciple consenting to drink 
his master’s cup? There is mystic sweetness in the 
bond by which the follower’s will signs itself over to 
the will of his better, who personates to him the 
claim of the Absolute ; these are chains which nature 
hugs. To myself there comes to interpret it a waft 
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of sentiment from off a childish memory, and I see 
myself watching a hound reluctant to end his frolic 
when his master calls him up to the chain, and yet 
I know, by the confession of the eye and tail, that 
the creature takes a wistful pleasure in that surrender 
to the good pleasure of his lord. Is it the penitent 
finding in the act of self-exposure to the confessor’s 
eye a pleasure, which if we pronounce it morbid, 
still is the perversion of some affection which is 
sound? Is it the criminal, craving to be punished, 
because only so can he be at peace with the society 
he has broken with by the wrong? Is it the philan- 
thropist, who having outgrown the old narrower 
objects of worship, the family and the nation, and 
despaired of the God beyond experience, enters the 
church of Altruism, and finds a shrine for his de- 
votions halfway between the Home he had left and 
the Heaven he has not reached? Is it, lastly, the 
Soul of the mystic anticipating the passage to its 
Judge, and how 


that sight of the Most Fair 
Will gladden thee, but it will pierce thee too 


yet springing in love’s “intemperate energy ” to the 
embrace of the consuming fire? All these are led 
by a vision which the instinct of beauty in them pro- 
nounces to be beautiful ; and the Aspect revealed in 
each vision is Self-surrender. The power in man 
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which sees visions and judges them, declares these 
to be fair, and in so declaring reports to us their 
reality. To be re-united to the Whole by a losing 
of life is, in the world of the affections, the way of 
salvation. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE WITNESS OF THE IMAGINATION TO 
THIS LAW (continued). 


(IIL.) In tHe Lire or Tuoucur. 


TREATING the deliverances of the imaginative faculty Imagi- 
in their chronological order, the order in which is Senin 
developed man’s consciousness, which acts before it 
feels, and feels before it thinks, we have arrived at 
the deliverance which logically would seem the first 
—the witness of imagination in the region of Thought. 
- What testimony as to Reality is borne by the faculty, 
when the images it raises are not ends of action nor 
objects of affection, but mere images or shapes of 
mental visions; what consciousness of world fact is 
disclosed by Imagination imagining? 

That is to say, what do the imaginative writers 
when the creative faculty acts in its essential energy, 
the poets when they poetise, the seers when they 
see visions—what do these tell us of the law by 
which man lives; is it a pronouncement that he 
finds life by losing it, and that self by being annulled 


is realised ? 
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But we are not going to ask what the poets say 
about this. We will not search literature and 
compile a cento of relevant utterances and sentences 
on the problem of life. That procedure would be 
long, and inconclusive too. When a poet expresses 
an opinion on fact, we the rest are not overawed by 
it; on the contrary we suppose that, when it comes 
to judging, we plain men can judge as well and 
perhaps with even greater sanity. Besides, the 
spirits of the poets are subject to the poets, and for 
every citation which affirms a view on the life- 
problem there may be another of no less weight, 
which could be produced, how know we, as counter- 
evidence. By this road, then, for all it is so long, 
we get nowhere. 

We will try another.—Even imagination is judged 
by results. ‘‘What every man troweth, that is truth,” 
said the Greek; and that poet imagines well, whose 
imaginations seem good to the people. The 
people are doubtless not estimated by the number of 
readers, else how far above Robert Browning as a 
poet came in his age Martin Tupper. Butthe creative 
artist is not a good one whose creations do not seem 
good to the human judgment, when the court has 
really been empanelled and has sat: in other words, 
when there has been time for the wise to judge. So 
we ask, what have the poets imagined which human- 
kind judges to be well imagined; what images 
raised by their art are permanently approved by 
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their fellow-men as beautiful? What man troweth, 
is truth; and what image he finds beautiful, is 
beautiful. But if the beautiful be also the real, as 
we have all along assumed, then the poetry which 
most enduringly seems beautiful to men, and to the 
wisest of them, this will most echo the reality of 
things ; this will tell us what life is indeed. 

Now the judgment of man upon the products of We ques- 
literature is less clear than his judgment on its ihe oe 
processes. The lyric poem which succeeds indicates M+ but 


: : the instru- 
less of the human judgment than the lyric cry ments of 


which is in that poem and in all; the moving inci- mee 
dent in that epic which charms, is less significant than 
the heroic temper which it manifests; the tragic plot 
and its catastrophe than the human passion and the 
action of Divine law, which nerve the plot and in- 
volve the catastrophe. Briefly, we will look at the 
principles of the poet’s art which are few and fixed, 
and not at the illustrations of them, which are many 
and incidental; at the elemental forces which make 
the beautiful, not the concrete shapes which they 
weave by combinations. 

Among these constituents of poetic effectiveness 
are, in tragedy, such constituents as passion, pathos, 
irony, humour and, in other literature, the vital joy 
and the mystic sadness with which the sense of the 
beautiful in Nature touches the human spirit. If the 
charm exerted by these instruments of poetry yields 
us upon analysis a declaration of human fact, we 
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shall have in it an avowal which is fairly repre- 
sentative. , 


The Muse of Tragedy is not the first-born among 
the daughters of Memory, but she holds a primacy 
in that sisterhood, and we begin therefore with her 
works. And we ask again the old question: Why 
does Tragedy please? We are invited by tragic 
drama to contemplate human fate in some of its 
aspects of pain: an unwitting parricide is brought to 
self-discovery and self-doom, a lover of mankind is 
crucified for his love, a murderous usurper pays the 
slow penalty of crime, the self-willed father becomes 
victim of the false daughter and brings to her death 
the true, a sweet bride is slain by her lord through 
the whisper of a devil. These are sights of pain; 
why do they please? For pain does not please, nor 
anything associated with it; not even remedial pain, 
for the sight of the surgeon’s knife, and even his 
kind self, may be abhorrent to the patient. How is 
it that we take an enduring pleasure, we who are 
educated and freed from the vulgar lust of horror, 
in looking at life’s painful things? 

It is because Tragedy reveals to us, in and by the 
pain, another thing which is not pain. It is the 
victory, in philosophic language, of Spirit over 
Matter ; in logical, of universal over particular; in 
religion, of Good over Evil, Divine Purpose over 
human Self-will. Thus, it is indeed horrible that 
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the King of men should be hewn down at his hearth 
by the wife who has welcomed him; yet the mur- 
deress, towering over the corpse, does not boast 
quite in vain that she is the Até dealing heaven’s 
retribution on a father who had given her child to 
death. We bow the head, and say Heaven is 
greater than the King of men. And if the unsinning 
Cassandra must bleed with him, again we bow to a 
law that the sinner drags the innocent to his doom. 
It is horrible that Macbeth should slaughter his 
royal guest and take his crown; but how unevad- 
ibly the hand of Justice closes round the guilty soul, 
tormenting it with its own success, till it abolish him 
by his own wiles. Do our tears flow over Cordelia 
dead in her father’s arms? Why yet she has con- 
quered, for her death is but the consequence and 
seal of her love’s devotion. Or over Antigone led 
away to the rock tomb? We weep; but were she 
a vestal immured for guilt we should sicken instead 
with revolting. This maiden perishes for kinship’s 
truth, and strong must Duty be which has nerved 
her to outbrave her judge—now himself overthrown 
in stony places by the righteous power which stood 
behind Antigone. Does the agony of Othello rack 
some of us too much, and we cannot look at it? Is 
it not because the dramatist has here overshot the 
mark, because the victims are too innocent, Good 
too wholly overmatched, and this is Evil’s hour and 
the power of darkness? 


II, Pathos. 
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Or we mourn the promiscuous butchery which 
Hamlet shares, but we acquiesce. It is well to see _ 
the ruin which weakness prepares even in good men. 
The hero too himself, this man of thought on whom 
is laid necessity of act, impelled at last to however 
tardy resolution, is a witness, by the moral struggle 
and slow self-conquest, to the forcefulness of Right 
which is able to prevail with so inapt an instrument. 
How strong is Right’s hand which can push to this 
a Hamlet? So, I think, we endure the spectacle of 
Prometheus on his rock. He is the martyr of Pro- 
gress, and his obduracy against the obscurantist Zeus 
who tortures him gives a measure of the love of 
human kind for which he suffers. So are we “ quieted 
in a death so noble” of Heracles, passing from the 
service of man to heaven by the fires of Céta; of 
CEdipus, the purged and reconciled, meeting the ‘“‘gods 
who convoy ageto port”; of Brutus, “noblest Roman 
of them all,” whose life had erred only ‘“‘in a general 
honest thought, and common good to all”. Here is 
the instinctive joy, which in spite of pain draws our 
eyes still to the tragic spectacle; it is the recognition 
in the hero’s failure, ruin, or self-devotion, of a victory 
which Spirit wins over Matter, Divine Purpdse over 
weakness of the flesh, or of a willing surrender of a 
Self to an Order of things, which being catholic is holy. 


The Pathetic would seem to be only a sub-form 
of the Tragic, a tenderer shade of it. As with tragic 
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passion, its material and circumstance are painful, 
and we have to discover why pathos should please. 
Is it only that some beauty in the sufferer—a flower 
of childhood cut off in the unopened bud, a young 
soldier paling with the death-wound, a Eurydice 
caught away from her lover—is enhanced by the 
contrast with the doom -which is ingulfing it? That 
is perhaps the character of the pathetic which dis- 
criminates it from the tragic, this less of pain and 
more of beauty init. But we have still to learn why 
even this pain, less poignant and more redeemed 
but still pain, does not repel us but allure. That it 
acts as a foil to the grace and charm of the sufferer 
is an account which does not satisfy. It is not an 
eesthetic pleasure which we experience but a moral. 
Not beauty but beauty’s correlative, love, is the 
“secret joy” which the “spirit clasps” in this grief 
of pathos. In our sorrow over the doom we discover 
not how beautiful is the victim, but how we loved 
him,—Lausus, pierced through the vest his mother 
had woven with gold, for the “image of a son’s de- 
votion”; Hzemon, for his maiden passion for a maid, 
Attica’s one romance of love; the child Arthur, not 
for the “pure and princely beauty” which ‘made 
death proud,” but for the hand which knit the hand- 
kercher about the brows of Hubert; Ophelia for the 
tender dew of her girlhood, in which we forget her 
trivialness; Antigone, the beggar-maid at Colonos, 
for her faithfulness to the stricken sire; Peggotty, 


III, Irony 
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the nurse, for her maternal fondness over the de- 
parting schoolboy; nay, even the dead tyrant, when 
our pity drops the violet on him; even a Shylock, 
when his losses make him for a moment human, 
with the memory of Leah, “ when I was a bachelor”. 


Irony is an instrument of tragic poetry, which we 
should not at first sight expect to yield any declara- 
tion of human fact, other than the fact of some in- 
tellectual relation of man’s mind. We will, however, 
examine this unpromising witness. Dramatic irony, 
like the irony of real life on which it bases, is the per- 
ception of a contrast between the thing which seems 
to be and the thing which is. The sense of this 
contrast is our enjoyment. ‘There is a severe satis- 
faction in viewing the Rich Fool of the parable com- 
placently enlarging his barns, when we know that 
this night his soul shall be required; in watching 
Agamemnon treading the purple carpet towards the 
death of an ox in the shambles; or Macbeth out- 
witting Vengeance by strategems which prove the 
ambushes of Vengeance for himself; or Shylock 
exulting in ‘‘the most just judge” whose justice will 
confound him; or Caesar posing as Danger’s lion- 
brother only that he may answer Decius’ lure. The 
pleasure received by the spectator is the pleasure of 
laughter, Hobbes’ “sudden glory,” only differing in 
being less sudden, more deliberate and calm. We 
sympathise with the true ironist, the Power which Is, 
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in the superiority he has shown to the patient of the 
irony ; we laugh his laugh and enjoy it. But of this 
enjoyment there are conditions. Mere contrast be- which 
tween Apparent and Real, mere frustration of theacnd.. 
patient's thoughts and hopes, does not yield pleasure, 102,20" 
does not commend itself to us as beautiful. One Wills, 
condition is that the contrast must be between wd/s. 

If we conceived of the Thing which Is as irrational, 

if final fact were to us not Mind and Purpose, but 
Chance, Matter, Nature, the irony would fail. The 
vanity of human wishes, declared by shipwreck of 
man against the rocks of blind fact, would be no 
subject for the ironic smile, any more than is the 
vanity of the sea-wave’s buffet on a granite shore, or 
that of autumn woodlands whose glory is their decay. 
There is no irony to perceive in these, except by an 
“ironic fallacy” of the imagination, because the two 
phases, the wave-beat and the granite, the autumn 
and the winter, are not conflicting elements, but con- 
stituents of one fact, moments in one process: it is 
only our fancy which separates and contrasts them. 
And so too “if all be atoms,” man’s ambition, with 

its impotence and briefness, is but a part of the vast 
fortuitous whole, in no conflict or even contrast with 

the rest; it is but a more tempestuous whirl and 
scurry of the atoms, it is a more opulent and fantas- 

tic flower which they have woven, not incongruous 

_ with the sum of things but an item in the sum, no 
more to be laughed at than any other less elaborate 
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shape into which Chance can build up Matter. There 
is no irony ina world, where there is no will in nature 
to clash with the will of man. 

And, again, if God, not Chance, has made the 
world, still there is no irony in the fate of man, if his 
will is not in severance from the Divine will but 
reconciled. The saint whose ambition for himself is 
“not I, but Christ in me,” is safe from the mock of 
fate. CEdipus the King was the target of heaven’s 
ironies; CE£dipus the blind wanderer is found at 
Colonus under the shield of heaven, his will has 
passed into the current of the Divine will. Heracles, 
about to undergo his “ passing” by the fire on CEta, 
is still subject of irony in so far as he thinks the 
oracle’s promise of rest has been a mockery ; but his 
severance from the Divine purpose is of the intelli- 
gence only not the will; and, therefore, the irony of 
his end is a benignant one, the smile upon the face of 
Zeus, not the laugh. Joan the Maid in her prison 
hears of “a great deliverance” from her Voices ; 
she has not foreseen that it will be as by fire, and, 
therefore, there is still the contrast of what seems and 
what is ; yet her inner surrender to the doom of God, 
to the drinking of whatever cup may not pass from 
her, lifts her above our pity of her illusion ; of the 
word of promise what the ear misheard, the heart 
heard aright ; her Voices, we too say with her, have 
not deceived her. There is no irony where the will 
of the mortal is in union with the Eternals. 
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But there is another condition of our enjoyment of which 
an irony. We can laugh the laugh of the Ironist {i must 
only if the Will against which the resistent will isoor64, 
broken is not merely great, and therefore superior, but 
good, and its victory, therefore, a rightfulone. Here 
is the hinge of our present argument. We seek in 
the sense of the ironic an indication of human fact. 
We find such indication in the phenomenon that 
malignant irony does not give us pleasure but pain. 
We recognise the contrast between the victim’s illu- 
sion and the reality which it curtains from him, but it 
is not beautiful to us, it is repulsive. Except perhaps 
for the fascination of the horrible, no one wants to 
look twice at the medizval torturer’s engine, which 
his detested mirth has christened with some volup- 
tuous name. The pirate’s jest over his captives, 
when ‘“‘by water he sent them home to every lande,” 
does not please us; we sicken at it. In drama the 
pleasure which appears at first sight to be yielded 
by a malign irony, as that of which Macbeth, Aga- 
memnon, Cesar, Faust are the victims, is not a 
rejoicing in iniquity, for in all cases the true ironist is 
not the evil man or force which is the visible one. 

It is not the Witches, the assassin queen, “the en- 
vious Casca,” or Mephistopheles, by whom the victim 
is subdued ; these are but the lying spirits who are 
the unconscious agents in the employ of fate or 
of heaven, the real Ironist ; the victims fall to the 
vengeance which confounds a lawless ambition, a 
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pride, a hate, a lust ; it is to Righteousness, not Evil, 
that they succumb, and it is the Lord that dwelleth 
in heaven who has them in derision. The same 
instinct in us which rejects from tragedy a wholly 
guiltless hero, rejects also a wholly guiltless victim of 
an irony. The ironic laugh must be of Justice over 
wrong or blindness, of righteous power over self-will 
and pride, of a Universal which is holy over an 
individual who errs or sins. 
so that Our argument then is, that an ironic situation 
Irony pos- 6 . = c 
tulates the pleases, that is, commends itself to the imagination 
subjection as beautiful, only when it is the expression of the 
videal to subjection of selfish, individualist will to an All-Will 
which is right and good. But if the imagination is 
an organ which perceives truth, if, in other words, 
that which is known as beautiful is thereby known as 
real, then this subjection of individual to whole, this 
conversion of self-seeking into self-surrender, is a 
reality. It is a law of life and a way of salvation. 


Iv.Hum- Humour, which is close kin to irony, is still less 
as promising as a witness of significance, but let us 
summon the witness for what it can tell. 

If irony is the laugh, humour is the smile of the 
Universal over the Particular. It is still the smile of 
superiority ; there is a “glory” over an inferior, not 
a “sudden glory” but a mellow. And here again 
our imagination accepts as beautiful in this kind not 
any superiority, but a certain sort, that in which love 
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is an element. We cannot be humorous over an in which 
inferior whom we hate. An enemy’s situation may ioe 
offer the inferiority which is a condition of its being “°™"* 
humorous, but we cannot smile the smile of humour 
unless there has been some softening of our severe 
regard, some scintilla of sympathy kindled between 
us. Perfect hate casteth out humour, because humour 
hath tenderness. 

Again, in the humorous which imagination accepts 
as pleasing, there must be an element of hope. The 
inferiority which draws the smile must be remediable 
or at least not desperate. A grotesque misery, if 
absolutely miserable, does not amuse; if we find 
amusement, then we have the feeling that the case 
is not so bad after all. This will seem to be contra- 
dicted by the jest which humanity can find in its 
cruelties—the grin of the Red Indian as his captive 
writhes over the slow fire, the humours of the torture 
chamber, the pranks of demons in Malebolge. And 
we may admit that practical joking, in other words 
imaginative cruelty, is the earliest humour of man. 
But it is his earliest ; it is his first essay in the 
humorous, and one which presently after experiment 
his matured mind rejects asa failure, a joke which is 
bad, to choose instead a humorous where love is, and 
hope which is a mood of love. 

The humour then, which finally delights us, is one 
in which love and hope are necessary ingredients : 
imagination accepts as beautiful only this kind. But 
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in pronouncing it beautiful, it pronounces it real, de- 
clares sympathy to be a vital constituent in this form 
of intelligent life, the humorous. But sympathy 
is a mode of self-surrender, of losing life to find. 
Humour then, even it, the most undivine of the 
children of the Muse, bears a testimony to this self- 
surrender as an organic law of human existence. 

Is our thread of logic spun too fine; is the testi- 
mony of the humorous too elusive and intangible for 
use? If so, the conclysion is but of the same stuff 
as the premiss, for what is humour but evasion and 
elusion? Humour is the rainbow of the mind, 
shining upon tears, prophesying peace; the tears are 
for mortal frailty and inadequacy, but love gives them 
the sunbeam, and hope their hues; it is a bow in the 
cloud, a token of a covenant between heaven and 
earth, spirit and matter, a warrant that even with 
this low humanity yet all is not so ill. 


V. The A rainbow upon tears. How apt a transition 
tive vision does that figure point us to our last fabric of the 
of Nature, beautiful, which imagination the creator beholds and 
it is good—the Vision of Nature. What testimony 
does the imaginative faculty, when its image is the 
loveliness of landscape, bear to a law of human 

things that life comes by self-surrender? 
This will be to ask, what the answer is to a cer- 
tain riddle which Nature, in her character of beautiful, 


is always propounding, and to which no answer 
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satisfies. What means that sadness which she in- 
spires? Why do “tears rise in the heart” not only 

when we look “on the happy autumn fields,” but 
when they are the dewy fields of Spring, or when 

we watch the splendour of midsummer, or again the 
pencilling of elm-woods on a December sunset? 
What is the root of this pathos of Nature? No 
answer satisfies, but the best we make is that this is 

the discovery of our incapacity of the beauty. We 

are incapable of it, for we cannot keep it: it is 
transient, and to-morrow will bring us the east wind 

or the cloud. And even while it is there, we cannot 

grasp it; there is a world of beauty behind or within 

the beautiful face earth turns to us, and to this we are 

not equal, our soul is incompetent of the proffered 

joy. We have discovered our own finitude in the 
presence of the infinite; we are artists vexed with 

the phantom of an ideal we cannot embody, saints 
made aware of the soiled robe by the vision of an 
All-Holy. We are come to the brink of a gulf not 

to be crossed, beyond which Reality stands, keeping 

us aloof. Like the prophet who saw the Lord “high 

and lifted up,” we have learned the separation of our 

spirit of self from the Spirit of the All, we know that in which 
we are “undone”. The pathos of nature is the ere 's |, 
sense of human severance from the Divine; the phigh 
yearning it begets is the yearning for a reconcile- 
ment. Sometimes the yearning is an inarticulate 
movement of soul which shapes no conception, coun- 


and toa 
reconcile- 
ment by 
surrender 
of Self. 
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sels no action, scarcely bodies even an emotion; we 
are aware only of a hunger and thirst, and do not 
know the name of our need. But sometimes there 
is generated a thought; a man draws an inference 
from the beauty which fleets to a mind which abides ; 
he builds for himself a faith, or writes for others 
an “analogy of religion”. Sometimes an emotion is 
begotten ; and if he be a scientist who has been un- 
able to see a God in Nature, he will confess to us, 
how under an Alpine sunset he would have given 
much, to have some one whom he could thank for it. 
Or yet again (but this will seem a mere fancy except 
to those for whom it is an experience) an impulse 
even to action will strike through the blood. For 
the spectator of the “glory of the divine country” 
the restless joy in him shapes itself into a passion of 
service, in which he may be fellow-worker with the 
maker of this magnificence by help rendered to the 
human brotherhood. But whether it is head, heart 
or hand which receives the impulsion, alike in each 
case we are impelled towards a surrender of self to 
that which is not self. That reasoning from creature 
to creator is an intellectual self-abandonment ; the 
mind makes submission, confesses self to be not 
creator but creature. That gratitude or the desire of 
it is, like every gratitude, an acknowledgment of a 
superior, one into whose hands we, by our avowal of 
debt, surrender so far our independence. And in that 
impulse to brotherly service self-sacrifice stands con- 
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fessed. What have we here, if not a deliverance of 
the spirit of man, the most eloquent deliverance be- 
cause the least reflective, that man knows himself 
sundered from a God who is his life; and that the 
reconcilement, which is life’s renewal, is a self-sur- 
render by which the mortal returns to whence he 
came. 


CHAPTER: VIL 


THE WITNESS OF THE RELIGIOUS 
CONSCIOUSNESS. 


Ourlaw WE have been testing our hypothesis, that life is 
Seuebed through the surrender of life, by a study of vital 
of Life, phenomena in all grades, from the herb to the 
animal, from the animal to the social organism, 
from the practical activities of man to his creative. 
The hypothesis has fitted the energies by which the 
tree bears her fruit, and those by which man builds 
an empire or writes a drama. In every province 
it is found that an organism maintains itself in exis- 
tence by correct response to the environment, which 
response is a surrender of self to the not-self around 
it. The salvation of all that lives is to die that it 
may have life and may have it more abundantly. 
feesit Will this induction hold good when we test it in 
Religious the field beyond sensible experience, the field of the 
ness. Feligious consciousness. If it does so, if there also 
the law is clearly to be read that organisms live by 
giving life away, that life is sacrifice, then we shall 


have all the certitude which can be yielded us by 
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inductive reasoning, that this law rules the fate of 
man in his ultimate being as well as his phenomenal, 
and is our light upon the fortune of soul. 

A certitude which is the gift of inductive reasoning 
cannot be a final certitude. The present induction 
is in our inquiry not goal but starting-point. It 
yields us a hypothesis, which we are presently to 
verify by a method which is not of inductive logic 
or of any logic—a method or organ for spiritual 
research, of which our task in coming chapters will 
be to vindicate the worth. But before we attempt 
that task we must take into our view, though by a 
momentary glance only, this last field of man’s exis- 
tence in which observation is possible, his religious 
consciousness. Bya glance only. For in that field 
all our future study will range, and at present it is 
enough to catch the grand outline of the scene, and 
judge whether it is configured on the same ground- 
plan, as that which has now defined itself to us in 
all other regions of experience. 


There is before us, then, an expression of the asin «Re- 
religious consciousness, in the Christian theory of ae 
the relations between God and the Universe, and 
specially Man. This is in Christian circles com- 
monly called Revealed Religion ; but we must at 
present consider it not as it is a Revelation, but 
only as it is a deliverance of the human mind when 


it seeks to understand its world; not as a truth 
8 * 


The 
Doctrine 
of the In- 
carnation 
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with a Divine authority, but as a set of human 
facts, which can be observed and estimated like the 
rest. 

This theory states the world-process in three 
stages, expressible in the three clauses which assert 
that ‘‘God made man in His own image,” that ‘the 
Word was made flesh and dwelt among us,” and 
that “Christ hath redeemed us by His blood”. 
Creation, Incarnation, Atonement are the words 
which sum the human fate. Or may we not frame 
the theory in two terms only, and say that God 
made man and Christ re-made him? The fortune 
of the soul lies between two moments, the Creation 
and the Incarnation. 

If, then, this theory of Revelation, in which we at 
the least have a geologic exposure, as it were, of the 
underlying religious consciousness, is found to exhibit 
again the law of existence which has been the forma- 
tion disclosed in all regions of nature; then, viewing 
the matter as inquirers into human fact, our induction 
is notably strengthened by the acquisition of a new 
province of fact, and one which runs to the last 
boundaries of the phenomenal. And again, viewing 
it as accepters of the Christian creed, that creed has 
gained a fresh claim to acceptance by its consonance 
thus exhibited with the general order of the world. 

We examine then the Christian theory under the 
two heads of Creation and Incarnation, and take the 
latter first as the more essential part. We state it 
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shortly when we say that, man having lost the life 
of soul by sin, the Son of God restored it by coming 
down from heaven and being made man in Jesus of 
Nazareth, dying on a cross, rising from the grave, 
and returning to the right hand of God. By these 
events mankind as a unity has been redeemed—that 
is, restored to life; then, by severally believing on 
Christ, men are severally redeemed. 

Now that this series of events is an illustration of 
a law that life comes by giving life up, hardly needs 
to be drawn out. 

The Son of God became man. It is, like every 
definition of God’s action, a metaphor, the likest of 
human facts chosen to image a superhuman. But 
the act it images is an act in which the Divine per- 
sonality gave up self. God sent His Son into the 
world. It is self-sacrifice in sender and in sent. 
The Father forewent the bliss of love, consented 
to reign in heaven a lonely King. The Son 
humbled Himself, emptied Himself of the glory 
He had with the Eternal before the world was, 
descended into the prison-house of space and time, 
and there died the utmost death, drank the cup 
which might not pass, the last’ self-surrender of 
human will to the Will which should be done, as 
in heaven, so in earth. 

Thus the Incarnation in all its moments, from its 
inception in the heavenly counsels to its completion 
in the Cross, Resurrection, Ascension, is the pro- 


and 
Creation. 


Creation 
a self- 
surrender 
of God. 


(Shadows 
all !) 
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cess of a life which subsists by a casting of life 
away. 


But if this be the formula of Incarnation, it is the 
formula of Creation too. For if we must conceive 
the redemptive act as a self-limitation of the redeem- 
ing God, an emptying of the glory, a humbling to 
the low place of earth, so also must we think of the 
creative act as a self-limitation. That which we seek 
to think is certainly the unthinkable, but our thought 
of it, if thought can be ours, is that when God the 
Infinite makes a finite world, it is a self-expansion of 
Him which comes by a self-restriction. He narrows 
His being to the enclosures of time and space, He 
strips Himself of the glory of infinitude to clothe 
Himself in the raiment of finite worlds, of the 
beauty of perfection to wear the sordidness of the 
failing and decaying. He becomes more by becom- 
ing less, He gains life by the losing it. Creation is 
a self-surrender, is a death into a life. 


(That these are words, words, words, and not 
things, no one need remind me, for that all reasoning 
on Divine fact is word and only word is the axiom 
underlying all I have written or am to write. The 
best in this kind are but shadows, we said; yet 
shadows, as we think, of substances. Or if even 
that be denied by some, yet the shadow-word of a 
theology which reports a presence of the Infinite 
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One, is strong at least as the shadow-word of a 
philosophy which reports Him to be beyond our 
touch. ) 


The Christian theory then of the Soul proves, The law 
when examined, to be identical with the theory of hesnsin 
organic life yielded by observation of all sensuous Reiision 
experience. The soul, according to our creed, came Nature. 
into being by an act of God, creation ; which being a 
self-limitation is a surrender of self, or in our chosen 
metaphor is a dying into life; and, having lost its 
hold upon existence by the event, not yet considered 
by us, of Sin, it was restored to life by means of 
a death unto life, which, if the act of God by His 
incarnation, is the act also by participation in it of 
each several soul which is so restored. Our theology 
is in one story with our reading of common fact ; 
man’s history of nature is one with his history of 
grace; each declares that ‘“‘he that loseth his life 
shall find it, he that seeketh, lose”. 


Great as the confirmation is of the Christian 
theory of the Birth and Cross and Resurrection of 
Jesus, when it is seen to be the repetition of a 
pattern woven into all the web of existence, that 
confirmation is greater yet, when it is noted that the 
same law, which unifies the facts of Nature and of 
Spirit, also unifies the two separated and sometimes 
contrasted orders of facts, into which we commonly 


Creation 


and Incar- 
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divide the total order of the spiritual. The Creation, 


nation notand the Redemption by an incarnation, are not two 


two, but 
one, 


with a 
differentia 
—Sin, 


A Caveat 
Lector. 


processes but one. Each is a process of life, and 
of life as a self-surrender. There is a differentia 
certainly. There is the fact of Sin, to which 
Redemption is correlative, since life could not be 
restored unless life first were lost. ‘‘What think ye 
of sin?” Churchman and non-believer alike will ask 
us. And we shall answer that while we have no 
solution of the ancient riddle of the Origin of Evil 
and cannot tell whence Sin comes, we can tell what, 
having come, Sin is, or at least something that it is. 
It is the breach of continuity between the soul 
and its environment, the failure of correspondence 
between the human will and the All-Will, or, as 
theology frames the definition, it is a condition of 
dying, a condition which, when it is finished, bringeth 
forth death. 


[ But here I must break my thread a moment, lest 
a word left unsaid should forfeit for me sympathies 
I cannot spare. For that question, ‘‘ What think ye 
of sin?” names the articulus stantis et cadentis fidet 
in the eyes of fellow-churchmen of mine, whom I 
count among our wisest and certainly among our 
best. These are jealous to maintain the separate- 
ness of Sin as an entity; perhaps at some risk 
of being dualists, but with a soundness in the 
moral upshot which may outweigh the philosophic 
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peril. Will they perhaps say that I am not 
painting sin in the positive colours, which are 
its true colours, but in neutral hues, when | 
call it “a breach of continuity,” or ‘“‘a failure of 
correspondence”? Will they think that “here is 
another New Theology,” and that after the way 
which they call heresy, so worship I the God of 
our Christian fathers ? 

! claim not to lose their sympathies. No 
Pantheist is here. I have not spoken of Sin as a 
lower mode of the Divine, as Good in the making, 
which is the speech of Pantheism, but as the unmak- 
ing of good. I have called it “a condition of dying,” 
which when perfected is death. What know we of 
Evil more than that it is the enemy of Good, that 
is, of Life? and what know we more opposite to life 
than death? Whoever reasons that sin is death, 
reasons that men should hate sin. Sin, “ working 
death,” becomes ‘exceeding sinful”. | 


To resume, that which differentiates the Creation 
from the Atonement is the fact of Sin. The differ- 
ence is not a change in the Divine energy, but only 
in the matter on which that energy acts. A new 
relation to the new fact, Sin, makes the creative 
energy of God a new thing, which we rename 
Atonement, and in which we discover, as the con- 
dition of life, the strange element of Pain, the Cross 
and Passion which redeem. 
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Pain, the | Now, however much Pain is a mystery, like Evil, 
tfLife, Of which it is a mode, it is no mystery, but a familiar 
truth, that pain accompanies a vital process, when 
that process is the reparation of vitality which has 
been interrupted. The restoration of a drowned 
man is painful; the return of the blood to frost- 
numbed veins is painful ; the ointment which balms 
a hurt first makes it smart, the “grief” of a wound 
may be the struggle of a broken vitality to restore 
its severed current ; and in a mortal sickness the ebb 
of pain is the ebb also of the life force. There are 
in life’s beginning the travail-pang and the wail of 
the new-born : in life’s ending, if there be death-pang 
at all, it is not the stroke of death, but the last 
activity of life. Nor is the painfulness of restoration 
a phenomenon only of the nerves of bodily sense. 
All interrupted life is reknit with suffering.. The 
new boy at his school, the recruit in his regiment, 
the backwoodsman returned to “town,” the pro- 
fessional man in the rough waters of a new post, the 
holiday-keeper replacing his neck in the collar, the 
man reclaimed from drugs to wholesome living, the 
prisoner released too late, the slave of a soulless 
business set at leisure in his stiff old age—all of 
these experience pain in the resumption of a severed 
existence, or the adjustment to an unknown one. 
These sufferings of the shy, the bewildered, the 
dazzled, the inapt, the weary, the benumbed, inform 
us that, though life is correspondence of the living 
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creature to his world, and though vitality is one 
with pleasure at the root, yet in the remaking of 
life, or the making of life where it was not, there 
occurs the moment of pain. All Nature brings us a 
suggestion that re-creation is by a Passion. 

If analogy then be a guide to trust, we may fuse In Crea- 
the theological dualism of Creation and Atonement, Roe 
and see in them one energy of God, only modified jo" 
in the latter case by its relation to Sin.. What was a 
creative force before ‘‘man’s first disobedience,” 
remains after it creative still; but now in specific 
form, that of vestorvative force. What had energised 
as the evolution of type becomes the reparation of 
type. But it is one energy, not two. The smooth 
river of Divine tendency, striking the rock of human 
self-will, breaks into the troubled waters of a Divine 
Passion; but smooth current or broken, it is one 
pure river of water of life, proceeding out of the 
throne of God, and of the Lamb. 
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CHAPTER VIIL. 


THE INCARNATION : DIFFICULTIES OF BELIEF. Soe et ee 


ge ee 


‘‘ Furthermore, it is necessary to everlasting salvation that he 
also believe rightly the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


But which of us knows whether he does this, in that What is it 
: ASE ; to believe 
sense of the word “believe,” in which the wor- the Incar- 
shippers repeat this clause on a Christmas morning, pe 
and in which the unnameable author penned them 
at the unknown date ? Bap f 
What does my sexton’s wife mean when she pro- 
fesses in church that the Son of God was made man 
by birth of a Virgin mother? Probably she remem- 
bers the story of some afflicted Hebrew, out of whom 
a devil was cast by Jesus, and tells herself that, as the 
Enemy of Good was able to enter into a mortal’s 
frame and control his conduct, so might the Good 
enter into the limbs of Mary’s Son and make His 
conduct perfect, as the Father is perfect. For her, 
in fact, the Incarnation is the holy counterpart of 


Possession. 
127 
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And my schoolmaster, what does he mean? Per- 
haps if he knew his heresies well, he would have 
to own himself a Docetic ; the life of Jesus in his 
conception of it comes so near to a Personation ; the 
Saviour is the protagonist in a Mystery-play, in 
which God walked the stage of earth under a mask 
of human clay, to be shed when the walk had ended, 
and the instructive drama of Revelation been played 
out. 

And my last curate? Even in his case I can 
only guess, for I never sounded his beliefs, being 
sure that no man is able to tell another, or himself, 
in words, what his belief is concerning fundamental 
truths. But I guess that he was aware that no 
concrete image he could form would be at all like 
the fact, so rejected those of Possession and Per- 
sonation; but, being unable to frame a likelier 
image, contented himself with constructing what I 
should call a schema or diagram of logic, setting 
the terms “Jesus of Nazareth” and ‘Son of God” 
one against the other, with a symbol of identity 
between them, and fancying that from this fleshless 
figure he could reason out a theology. This would, 
I think, be small help to his faith, with which 
indeed this logical diagram had little to do. Yet 
I do not know how we can better his resource; 
except in one way, which we will come to consider 
presently. 

But indeed I imagine that neither my curate nor 
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myself, if we were left to ourselves, but were required who shall 
to philosophise our belief in the Incarnation, could heresy? 
have escaped the pitfall of one or other of the Four 
Heresies. Yet this precariousness of our theology 
was not tantamount to a precariousness of our faith. 
To me, it has always seemed significant of much 
more than merely my own theological incompetence, 
that the knowledge of the Four. Heresies concerning 
the Persons and Natures was a knowledge I could 
never make, certainly never keep, my own. Once 
I saw a child digging with wooden spade in wet 
sand, and I drew a lesson like and unlike Augus- 
tine’s. I said: ‘‘ The print of these formularies melts 
off my mind again, as this babe’s mound and trench 
soak back into flatness. Why is it? It is because 
the child’s castle is not stone but quicksand, and the 
logic and psychology of heretic and refuter were 
not things but words.” Had they been things, 
they would have kept their print, graven not on 
a quicksand of a mind, but on rock with an iron 
pen. I did not infer that the heresiarchs were not 
in the wrong and their heresy did not matter ; 
but I told myself they were wrong in something 
else than the language they used—and what was 
that something? and their heresies mattered every- 
thing, but the matter lay in something else than 
their formulary—and what could that something 
else be? It is the thing we are at this moment 
seeking. 

3, 


A stumb- 
ling-block 
—the 
historical 
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Before, however, we go on with that search, let 
us try to see how the doctrine of the Incarnation 
presents itself to some of our friends who at present 
cannot use our creeds. They say, “Our difficulty 
is twofold. We find your doctrine, of a union of 
Divine and human in the man Jesus of Nazareth, 
neither imaginable nor yet reasonable. 

‘An Incarnation which is a cosmic process, such as 
you have faintly sketched in your late pages, is not 
unimaginable for us ; that a man’s soul is saved by the 
operation of a world-wide law, the surrender of the 
individual to the All, is no hard saying, and we 
would not go away for that from Christianity. The 
hard saying which we cannot hear is, that men’s souls 
are saved by an Incarnation which is historical, by 
Jesus Son of Mary and His thirty mortal years. 
Accepting for the moment your theory that the 
imagination is an organ of knowledge, that the 
imaginable is the credible, and that what the mind 
is incapable of imaging to itself is the unbelievable, — 
we find the Christian doctrine that Jesus was God 
must by that test be rejected. For here is a. thing 
our mind refuses to image, a Jesus who was 
a townsman of a Syrian village and at the same 
time is Divine and eternal ; a career passed in 
Palestine and within the reigns of two Roman 
Ceesars, which is at the same time a transaction 
operative in all time and space and the regions, if 
any, which lie beyond their limits. These are ideas 
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which cannot cohere and make one picture to the 
organ which images things. The complex idea, a 
Historic Incarnation, is not imaginable, and there- 
fore does not answer to any reality. Offer us an 
Incarnation which is a basal law of the universe, an 
Incarnation diffused through temporal and spatial 
existence, and we can give it a welcome. When 
you say to us, Lo! here and Lo! there, and tell us 
that the hour is come and the man, for the salvation 
of human kind ; when you ask us to see a Divine 
One in the feature and make and voice, in the cloth- 
ing and the manners of a Galilean working-man, 
you ask us to see a thing which can be uttered in a 
phrase, not one which can be reflected on the retina 
of the intelligence. If you persuade yourself that it 
can, it is because you have not made the experi- 
ment. You have not seen and heard and your 
hands handled the alleged Word made flesh and 
dwelling among us; you have not realised the terms 
of which the conception of the God-Man is built ; 
you can image the Incarnation of Jesus, only because 
you have not imaged it out. You would not accept 
Jesus as the Christ of God, if you could set eyes on 
the carpenter of Nazareth, whose father and mother 
you knew and whose sisters were all with us.” 


Yes, indeed. How many of our convinced Chris- 
tians are sure that if the Incarnate had met them, not 
in the pages of St. John and the institutions of a 

9 * 
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historical Church, but in a synagogue of which the 
stones lie crumbled now into the mould beside a 
lake in Syria, they would not have answered His 
appeal for allegiance with a “ How can this man 
give us His flesh to eat?” and have walked no 
more with Him? 


ThisIn- It is “a hard saying,” hard not only to reason or 

ti : . . . . 
is imagin- CO human pride, but also to the imagination. Still 
able, for atmen do image the thing said. There are many 
the altar 


he do im- among Christians who image this hard thing at the 
like. dawn of every week ; who, not by the gross, half- 
animal fantasy of the peasant at mass; nor by 
the theologian’s sleight of logic mistaking itself for 
thought ; but in clear and still self-possession of mind, 
such as when reason works most sanely in them, pic- 
ture to themselves in the passage of the eucharistic 


rite a scene of Incarnation. They see 


the fiery face as of a child 
That smote itself into the bread, and went. 


They discern the Body and Blood of Christ as in union 
with the elements, and their own physical contact with 
these elements as a contact with the Life which is all 
the world’s life. It is bread, and it is wine; and it 
is the Body and the Blood. It seems to them that 
through this mere stuff of the senses, these familiar 
undistinguished morsels of earth’s matter, God strikes 
the spark of His own life, that He is there Himself, 
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in all the reality of being and of being there. They 
find it a thing imaginable that a eucharist should be 
a sacrament, and its corporeal act be linked vitally 
with a spiritual, so that where one is there is the 
other. Not more than this is demanded of the 
faculty that images, when we are asked to believe in 
a Sacrament of Incarnation. 

Not more; not any more than this. 

For the birth and life and death and resurrection The Incar- 
of the Christ are such a sacrament, and I for my}icn 
part see not how otherwise than as a sacramental cee 
act of the Deity they are intelligible. The carpenter 
of Galilee, born and taught, nourished by the fruits 
of earth, teaching other men, working, dying, rising, 
is the Sacrament of Reconciliation, the union of 
visible and spiritual through which life is conveyed 
to man. That flesh, which we say was indwelt by 
the Word, was the outward and visible sign of an 
inward and spiritual life given to mankind, ordained 
by God Himself, as the means whereby a man 
receives that life and a pledge to make him sure 
that he receives. In “the sinless years beneath the 
Syrian blue” there was a sacring of the flesh of 
humanity, by which those elements were made the 
channel of life to man. The ritual of reunion was 
celebrated before the eyes of men. The worshippers 
received by faith, The worshippers then and since. 

The Galileans and men of Judea whose wills, on 
the occasion and challenge of the fleshly sign, ad- 
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hered to the All-Will, of which they discerned the 
presence by that sign; in more familiar language, 
the men who believed in Jesus; these entered into 
communion with the Divine by aid of this rite of the 
Holy Fellowship, they received through it the grace 
of life. The men of other times, who have not seen 
and yet have believed, who rejoice to see His day 
only by the eyes of witnesses who report it, are in 
one same case with the contemporaries of Jesus; 
they too know Him after the flesh, though they know 
through the senses of others not their own, and that 
flesh is equally for them a sacrament which conveys 
a grace. 

and, as What we are trying to say is that the identification 

such, is ; ue Z usa : 

imagine Of a human individual with the Divinity is not an 

able. idea which the imaginative faculty repels, for, in fact, 
the like thing is imagined by those of us who are 
believers in the efficacy of sacraments. These do 
not find their imagination resist the conception of a 
union between physical elements and a Divine spirit. 
If then it be a thing not imaginable, and therefore 
not credible, that a sacrament is anything in the 
world and that God saves men by such, then we 
may reject the Incarnation as a fact denied by human 
instinct. But if we are able to believe that, in the 
bodily act of the eucharistic rite, we have spiritual 
communion with Spirit, we have already accepted 
as a thing capable of being imaged,—and therefore, 
on evidence for it being shown, capable of being 
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believed,—that the Nazarene was the Lord from 
heaven. 


But the witnesses to the imaginableness of this 
union, if they are only the participants in a Christian 
liturgy, are too few for effective witness? Why 
then, we will cite in our cause all the rest of mankind, 
or at least all who have so much of faculty, as to 
be able to make a clear distinction between things 
spiritual and things material. 

An incarnation which is human and temporal we historic 
can and do imagine, all of us. We image to ourself aoe 
an identity of a man’s spirit with the physical con- Bonk a 
stituents of his body ; the will, the personality, the 
Ego, or whatever we name the unnameable, indwells 
the corporeal frame; the soul is made flesh and 
tabernacles among the members. How? This 
indwelling is not an encasement of the invisible prin- 
ciple within the walls of a fleshly structure, if indeed, 
such a thing can be really visualised in thought ; it 
is an interfusion, in which each becomes each, flesh 
becomes spirit, spirit flesh, and you cannot say of 
either separately “Lo! here” and ‘Lo! there” ; and 
in which the visible organism is made to the invisible 
principle an organ of self-manifestation and self- 
realisation among sensuous phenomena; the Ego 
assimilates some portion of earth’s forces or sub- 
stances, and thereby can operate among earth’s other 
forces, and progressively assimilate these. This is 
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the manifestation of a man’s character and his realisa- 
tion of self. Now such an identification of human 
body and human spirit our imagination does habitu- 
ally achieve. But our identification of the man 
Jesus with the Divine Spirit is in principle the same. 
For by Incarnation (as perhaps we need to remind 
ourselves) we do not mean what a Jew or a medizval 
Christian would have called ‘possession,’ a kind of 
holy counterpart to the occupation by a demon of a | 
mortal organism. Weassert that the Divine life was 
"in Jesus, with the meaning that the whole human 
organism—flesh, intelligence, volition—became an 
instrument, by which that Divine life made itself 
manifest to the senses of men, and operated among 
the forces of mundane existence; the Spirit assimi- 
lated a portion of human force or matter, and thereby 
could act on humanity as a whole and progressively 
assimilate it; man had seen the Christ and thereby 
had been shown the Father, and thus the Divine 
Ones could come and take up their abode with him. 

So conceived of, the Incarnation in the flesh of 
man is not witnessed against by the imaginative 
element in our intelligence. For that element has 
accepted 

this main miracle, that thou art thou, 
With power on thine own act and on the world, 

and we who profess that Jesus Christ is come in 
the flesh, profess only a miracle which though greater 
is akin. 
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Again, say our friends, we find your Incarnation Incarna- 
é F - tiona 
doctrine not to be reasonable any more than imagin- stambling- 


able. For it supposes the Universal to be one with 


block to 


an Individual, God one with a man, Jesus. And Reason. 


when we begin to study this concept of a God-Man, 
see how it is made up of self-contradictions, one part 
of it destroying the nature of the other. For sow 
are the Divine part and the human related? Are 
the two fused, so that each is in each ; or are they 
only adjacent, with edges that touch but nowhere 
cross? If they are fused, then the infinite having 
become finite is no longer infinite, nor is the finite 
any more finite. Yet if they are distinct, how are 
they really one, any more than two cells of a honey- 
comb are one because the wall of them is the same? 

These are certainly great difficulties, I own. 
About the first of them I have nothing at all to 
say, for I fancy it is a question in metaphysics, 
where, as I said, I am not competent to go quest- 
ing, for lack of the proper sagacity in this chase. 
At present I confront the difficulty about Universal 
and Individual with the hardihood of ignorance ; I 
know so little what the Individual is, that I am not 
able to know whether it can or cannot be identified 
with the Universal; and so I cannot be sensible of 
the strain put on our friends’ minds by the mutual 
repulsion of the terms. 


eee 


The other question, that of the self-contradictions The difi- 


culty is as 


in the concept of a God-Man, is also metaphysical ; great else- 
where, 
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but here I get some help from my experience in 
more concrete matters. The familiar fact of a union 
of flesh and spirit in this humble body of mine seems 
to me full of the same contradictoriness. These two 
cannot be only side by side, for if there be a dis- 
continuity between them no wider than that which 
thought must discern between bounding lines that 
touch, I cannot see how spirit can act on matter 
enough to lift my hand or shift my foot. And they 
cannot be mingled ; for spirit would then be fleshly, 
and flesh spiritual, which would be a cancelling of 
either. Nay, and I hear of the self-same impossibility 
of imagining the behaviour of Matter, even left to itself 
and its own internal arrangement—an impossibility 
found not only by myself, who never could under- 
stand mechanism and its action, but by those who 
can, and who have the inmost sympathy with engines 
and machines in their revolutions and reciprocities. 
For in this vast mechanism, the universe, we have 
been puzzling for centuries over the difficulty of con- 
ceiving how atom could act on atom through even 
infinitesimal intervals, or star upon star through the 
void, if it were a void, of the heavens ; and now that 
some one has discovered that the void of heaven is 
a substance to be named the Ether, in which float 
the masses of the suns and their stars, no longer dis- 
continuous, but joined in one, by the vibrant fluid 
washing all their sides with the impacts from one to 
another, our reason, they tell me, is not eased at all. 
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For (I take on trust from scientists a result of an 
analysis, in which I am not adequate to accompany 
them) this ether is as full of self-contradictions as the 
atoms were before it; and how it can contract and 
expand, in the way it must do to provide us with a 
world, without violating the rule of ‘one thing, one 
place,” or else bringing back the void of nothing- 
ness which it had expelled ; and how, being without 
form, it can beget things having form ; how the web 
of the universe, woven out of a stuff which is all one 
wool throughout, can become the “dzedal earth ” 
and the subtly-patterned heavens—all this too is 
unintelligible. There is no conceiving even this 
genesis, the beginning of the union between matters 
and matters. What wonder, I say, if the union of 
matter with spirit, and of man with God, is a picture 
no pencil of human faculty can draw, so that a critic 
shall not point out its inconsistencies. And yet when 
the great foreign physicist, whose brave bearing in 
his lecture-room impressed my young mind with the 
Inward Assurance of the new science, answers for 
his ‘‘elastic, light, and exceedingly attenuated jelly, 
in a constant condition of vibration, strain and con- 
densation ” as able to bear the weight of all the suns, 
and float all their moons, and crystallise its homo- 
geneousness into the intricacy of all life,—my reason 
does somehow give harbourage to his theory, and I 
believe in an ether which reaches from the one end 
to the other mightily, and bonds part to part. Why 
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shall difficulties of thought, so closely akin to those 
which veil from clear vision of it the union of the 
spheres, make it a thing incredible that Spirit unites 
itself with Flesh ? 

TheIncar- And still they have a difficulty for us, and one 

Sone which is not metaphysical and to be pushed off upon 
metaphysicians, but scientific, and with a right to an 
answer from every man. 

It is that the doctrine of the Incarnation conflicts 
with the theory of Evolution. 

‘‘ Suppose your theory true,” they say, ‘‘and the 
Incarnation of Jesus Christ to be God’s sacrament 
of restored life, still it is a sacrament which is cele- 
brated in one place only and at one time. This 
seems to us to contradict Evolution. Under that 
central law of phenomena, perfection is wrought only 
as the final result of all the steps in the process, and 
therefore only at the end in time of the process ; and 
specially this perfection is not localised in a member 
of the type, but is distributed over the species as a 
whole; the perfection achieved is not to be seen in 
any single individual, but fragmentarily in many ; it 
is the sum of attainment or the average. 

“Now, evolution is (they continue), as you would 
contend, and as we will, at least for argument’s sake, 
admit, God’s method of creation, and therefore of re- 
creation too. The sacramental action then by which 
He creates man afresh ought to follow evolutionary 
law, and to exhibit the same gradualness, continuity 
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of progress, and the same spread over space and 
time. That we should come, not at the close but in 
the midst of the slow, graded, and universalised pro- 
cess of human fact upon an hour and a man, and be 
told that in the knot of this event all the threads of 
our spiritual history are gathered up as a past and 
drawn out from it as a future, impresses us with a 
sense of the incongruous and impossible. This has 
all the air of a bit of machinery interpolated into 
nature. It is as if we were explorers of a virgin 
forest, ‘where no man comes or hath come since 
the making of the world,’ and were to light on what 
seemed at first glance the limbs of a builder’s crane 
or the gear of a sawing-machine. We should know 
it cannot be; it will turn out on approach to be 
branches of fallen trees, curiously entangled into a 
freakish resemblance to art. No, even the sacra- 
ment of a spiritual destiny should show consistency 
of principle with the whole spiritual system, and not 
piece out nature with art, supplement organic process 
with mechanism. And why, they urge, should not 
the sacrament have been ministered according to the 
general system, and the Word made Flesh always 
and everywhere in some abiding phenomenon? 
Why should not the Incarnation have been a per- 
petual and ubiquitous sign, as the daily sunrise and 
nightly stars, which sacramentally declare the glory 
of God as present in the sphere of corporeal exis- 
tence? A voice which should have gone out into 
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all lands and its sound to the ends of the earth, and 
to the last syllable of recorded time, would have been 
an act of Divinity consonant with the rest of Divine 
action; and one that had a claim on the acceptance 
of thinking men, the law of whose thinking is a 
demand that the world shall be one. But a single 
event, for which the earth had to wait all the 
thousands of years since man was shaped; and from 
which earth has again receded two thousand and 
is moving still into a deepening distance; this is a 
break in the uniformity of the world, contradicting 
evolution, which is a steady movement from less 
to more and more complexity, never attaining per- 
fection except as the close of a series, and never 
passing beyond it except towards defacement or 
decay.” 

But the Our answer is that, in the first place, evolution is 

ncarna-' wot contradicted by the doctrine of the God-Man. 


tion is no 


against Tn that part of the world’s development which is the 
€ ana- 


ae history of man, great spiritual movements are not 
merely diffused over the total area to which they 
belong, they also culminate and germinate at points 
of space and of time, in a personality or an event 
which is the focus of all. The Joan or Luther or 
Cromwell, the Wilberforce, Cobden, Bismarck of the 
several movements in politics or thought for which 
their names are the compendium, are not only con- 
venient names for the thing, they are the thing itself; 
their will, character, idea is the force-centre, which if 
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we could abstract, the movement would be cancelled 
with them. And this may be said not only of the 
whole character and activity of the leader, but 
commonly of something which is still more a point in 
time, some one momentous occurrence in which all 
the movement lies involved—a parchment flaming at 
a church door, the thud of an apple fallen on the 
mould, the touch of the sacred oil on a king’s head 
under the arches of Rheims. These moments are 
the germ or the crown, or both at once, of the wide 
processes, diffused in duration and area, which they 
symbolise to our intelligence. ‘The sacring of Charles 
crowned the victories of the Maid and initiated the 
independence of France; the burnt bull was the 
flashing-point of a discontent and the ignition of a 
revolt; the apple shook the muser’s thought into 
blossom and cast the seed of an astronomy. The 
occurrences are not symbols only of the fact, though 
they serve well to symbolise it. They are s¢gna, 
but they are efficacza signa: they ministered grace. 
They dealt the nervous stimulus to the passions and 
aspirations of the multitude, or “freed a direction” to 
the philosopher’s thought, and so were the generators 
of the total fact. Now if we see the secular evolu- 
tion owing its determination to culminating moments, 
placed not at the end of the series but in its midst, 
we do not break the uniformity of nature by a belief 
in an Incarnation which was concentrated in a person 
and a date. 


And only 
an Incar- 
nation at 
a point in 
Time and 
Space 
would 
have the 
Nature of 
a Sacra- 
ment. 
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And in the second place our answer is, that 
diffusion ‘“‘overthroweth the nature of a sacrament”. 
It is the essence of a Sacrament that it should be 
concentrated. For sacraments do their work always 
by their touch upon the will of him who receives: 
the faith required in the recipient is the acceptance of 
this touch. And they touch the will by bringing the 
man, as we say, to the point. They cry to the 
human will ‘‘Here!” and “Now!” They call on it 
to make the venture we name faith at ¢4zs moment, 
by ¢hzs action. They clinch the swinging purpose, 
crystallise the fluid thought, explode the vague 
emotion, beat the rhythm which times the human 
stroke. They sound a trumpet-call of reveillé or 
alarm or march or fight. But if the trumpet blew all 
day who would prepare himself to battle; if alarms 
were a routine, who would run to help when help is 
wanted? A sacrament which should be a means of 
grace offered at all hours would yield the grace at 
none. It has to bring human nature to the point, 
and must be itself therefore a point and not a surface. 

Now the Sacrament of Redemption had to bring 
humanity at large to the point. It proclaimed an 
acceptable year of the Lord, summoned the human 
will with the call, ‘Behold! now is the accepted 
time, now is the day of salvation”. It offered 
mankind a thing to do, and an hour in which to 
do it. The Word made flesh in the life of Jesus 
of Nazareth pointed men to a material and occa- 
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sion of an action, that work of God which is to 
believe on Him whom He had sent. To the men 
and women, who waited for the redemption of Israel, 
it gave the signal for the smouldering flax of ex- 
pectancy to take flame in acceptance. To Peter 
and a group of Galileans it put the question, ‘‘ Who say 
ye that I am?” and timed the leap of their belief. 
And to us later men no less really the Christ is pre- 
sented as an event and moment which challenges 
faith. Not in the whole of history is He visibly pre- 
sented, but at one point, the acceptable year of the 
Lord, requiring us to fix our gaze; not in the whole 
of fact, but in one concrete shape, the life and 
ministry, requiring us to model after it ourself. He 
passes across the field of the material and temporal ; 
we stand and see Jesus as He walks, and the sight 
is as a voice that murmurs ‘“ Behold, the Lamb of 
God”. That passage of the God-Man, that vision, 
seen but this once in all the ages, of the God-like 
bodied forth in human character and act, is the sacra- 
ment which makes the opportunity for our will; it 
cries to us “here!” and “now!” bids us not philoso- 
phise but act, not muse but resolve, not await but 
acclaim ; it is the signal to free the energy which is 
our faith, and make the surrender of self which is 
our life. 


IO 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE INCARNATION: A MORE EXCELLENT WAY 
OF BELIEF. 


To what purpose all these sheets of my last chapter! 
For me, to whom faith is life not knowledge, how 
beside the mark it is to argue that the Incarnation 
doctrine is not unthinkable, when it is the corner- 
stone of all my fabric of an argument, that we do 
not think a truth, but live it. Shall I cancel the 
pages? No, being written let them stand. For 
they may be not useless, if they should suggest to 
some facile accepters of the doctrine, that they are 
not yet possessed of their own belief, and must come 
to possess it betimes before they have to speak with 
a challenger ; and again if those, who think the Christ 
of Christianity is an image which imagination refuses 
to raise and a concept which reason is unable to frame, 
should be tempted, by a brother’s endeavour to see 
the truth at their angle as well as his own, to ‘“‘yet 
consider it again”. If any musings of mine could 
move a fellow-inquirer into truth to doubt away his 


doubt, or, in the other case, to doubt away a trust- 
146 
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less trust in an unproved belief, will not this be doing 
my little to make rough places plain and level pitfalls 
up and make a little straighter in the desert of man’s 
weary expectancy a pathway for our God? 

So let them stand, these faltering reasonings of a How the 
belief in a Word made flesh; but not so is the In- ee = 
carnation of Jesus Christ certified, to me or, | think, °#e¢- 
to others. 

On the quest of certitude concerning Divine truth — ——--» 
I see men set out by two roads. There is the road 
of the Rationalist, and there is the road of the Mystic. 

Ours shall be neither way, though it is a way which at 
forsakes wholly neither one road nor the other. 

The Rationalist’s is the road pursued, not only by The way 
the inquirer to whom the ordinary believer gives Shag: 
that name with an accent of dispraise, but by the 's* 
ordinary believer himself. For this latter ‘holds that | 
his Christian belief is to be proved, like his belief in 
the truths of politics or nature, by the processes of 
__reason; as when he says that the Resurrection of ——— 
~ Jesus i is made certain by evidence which would con- 
vince a court of law. Or when he says that the 
religion of Christ is based on historic facts which are 
verified as all history is, that is by inductive reason- 
ing; or on the personal experiences of believers, 
which again is an induction. Or yet again when he 
holds the articles of the faith contained in the Creeds 
because they may be proved by most certain warrants 


of Holy Scripture, which is another logical process, 
he Ba 
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\_that of deduction) This is the road of the Rationalist. 
If we went by this, or as I should better say, while 
we are going by this, for we shall travel by it for a 
time, we should in right form of reasoning erect our 
hypothesis and lead up our facts for measurement 
against it. Our hypothesis would be that Jesus of 
Nazareth was God the Son. Weshould firstexaminé 
the source of this hypothesis, the Christian tradition, 
by inquiry into the authorship and date of Gospels, 
the purity of their text, the character, moral and in- 
tellectual, of the witnesses from whose record the 
tradition started; not forgetting to consider the value 
of the witness which exists outside the canonical 
writings, that namely of the continuous Christian con- 
sciousness of Churchmen, as expressed in the writings 
of theologians or in institutions of the society. We 
should examine too the practical results upon con- 
duct and mind of the Christian creed, and decide 
whether these could be accounted for only by that 
creed’s being a record of fact. Further, we should 
compare the Christian theory of man and his destiny 
with what observation tells us of other reality— 
physical, intellectual, moral nature—and decide 
whether this reality and our own theory were in 


\_ disagreement or in harmony. The result be - 
a verification of our hypothesis or else’ a falsification : 
likelier yet it would be an open verdict? fo the ques- 
tion, ‘What think ye of Christ—is He of heaven or 


of men?” answer that ‘we cannot tell”, 
ae e uy 
(hak FP iri hge WM 
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But there is also the road of the Mystic. If we The way 


followed along this some beloved friends of ours, we 
should come away from the plain highways of mind 


vastness and freedom of an uncharted wilderness, a 
Horeb of the soul, a mount of vision, the dim tract 
of a Penuel, where 

in some high hour 


Of visitation from the living God 
Thought is not, 


but something of stronger wing than thought uplifts a 
man. ‘There we should put the act of Faith to proof, 
and seek to touch the Divine Fact and our human 
part in it by an organ of contact, which prayer in the 
desert place can awaken to life and use. Would 
our night-wrestle prosper there, and should we wring 
out by our endurance the Name? Should we in 
the darkness over our bowed head “perceive the 
waving of the hands that blessed”? Men have told 
us so; and we ourselves perhaps have so far followed 
them in their quest, and caught from the overspill 
of the Vision granted them such glimpses of an 
Angel comforting them, that we have believed their 
tale. And yet—and yet; ‘whether in the body or 
out of the body” is what they cannot tell us of their 
vision, and this leaves us dissatisfied ; for both in the 
body and out of the body at once must be the vision 
of God which we others will dare to trust. We 
would find Him with the spirit, but we would find 


and the solid homes of men beside them, into the af 


Another 
way of 
proof, 


a Re- 
sponse by 
which we 
live. 
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Him with the understanding also. In my flesh too 
I would see God. 

These are the ways of the Rationalist and of the 
Mystic, and neither way is ours. There is another 
road and we take it. 

For we recall an axiom with which our inquiry 
started, that faith, which saves, is faith which saves 
the whole man and not a part of him. But such a 
faith we discovered, by a kind of intuition first, 
though by deliberate investigation afterwards, was 
the same thing as life, which is a correspondence of 
organism with environment. And this life proved, 
on lengthy examination, to be the act and state in 
which the individual surrenders itself to the whole, 
or surrenders himself to the Divine Person, and 
meets thereby a self-impartment of this Divine. 
This then it is to believe in God—not to frame a 
verbal proposition concerning God and render to it 
a mental assent, but with our whole personal being 
to make a response, which is a surrender of self, to 
the Person who environs us, and, by intercommunion 
with Him, live. | 

Then to believe in any single article of the Creed 
will be to make this response to that special part of our 
environment for which the article isa name. And 
to believe in the Incarnation of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, that is, believe that Jesus of Nazareth is 
God united to Man, is to make the response of — 
a self-surrender to that fact in our environment 
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which Incarnation names, and by that response to 
live. 

When then we seek to prove the Incarnation true, 
that is, we ask, “Do I believe that Jesus was the 
Son of God?” we are asking (1) What is the Fact 
in our environment named by the Incarnation; (2) 
what is the character of the response which the 
organism, a soul, makes to it; (3) and, when this 
response is made, does the soul, which makes it, - 
meet a self-impartment of that Fact, and live 
thereby? 

].—We have to ask first then, What is the Fact? We begin 
This is to begin as the Rationalist begins, by seeking 33/76 a1 
a hypothesis which is to be verified by experiment. ee 
But we do not verify our hypothesis, as he would, "the Fak 
by showing that, when all facts are compared, i 
harmonises with our sum of knowledge. The ex- 
periment which we make is not a logical act of the 
mind, but a vital act of the soul, in which its func- 
tions energise towards a fact in its surroundings, and 
by so doing it lives. That it lives—is the proof; 
not that a harmony of knowledge is effected. What 
the soul gains is not verification or assurance; it 
gains that which includes assurance and is verifica- 
tion, life. 

Our meaning may be conveyed by an analogy 
from the life physical. For ours is the method by 
which all truths of nature, which are truths of life, 
are verified. Thus the truth that the higher animals 


The Fact, 
Incar- 
nation, 
defined. 
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live by respiration was established a thousand ages 
before there was any sum of knowledge with which 
it could be harmonised. Before air or lung had a 
name, or primitive man had made the induction that 
each was made for each, the organism which had 
air-vessels breathed, and by breathing lived, breathed 
again and lived on. It verified Respiration when 
by respiring it lived. Or to choose an example in 
which the picturing is more vivid, the truth that 
milk is the first food of mammals, is established for 
every infant at the breast by the life which the 
breast imparts. The blind lips of the babe draw 
the milk, and the babe lives; and, because it lives 


by this, the lips go on drawing, and cease only when 


the action ceases to yield life, because now the 
organism is replete. The life in the infant’s veins— 
that is the argument which persuades it to make and 
maintain the act of milking the breast; this is for 
the unconscious creature its only verification of the 
truth that milk nourishes. But this truth is not 
proved by the creature; it is lived. 

What then is the Fact in man’s encompassment 
which is named the Incarnation of Jesus Christ ? 

All theology, as we remembered at our outset, 
is metaphor, and in a metaphor we shall have to 
describe this fact, as all men have done always. It 
must, however, always be the best metaphor; and 
“best” means the most significant of reality and 
most potent on the will. For men of our day this 
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cannot be, as with my sexton’s wife, the old figure 
of Possession by a Spirit, the occupancy of a house 
by a tenant, as by a demon returning “to my house 
whence I came out”. Nor again, as with my 
schoolmaster, of Personation; for what has the 
Christ with the stage and the actor's mask? Nor 
is it enough to speak of a Union of Two Natures, 
for this is but a mathematical figure, and leaves us 
still to figure out somehow in concrete shape the 
character of this Union, in attempting which con- 
crete imagination so many adventures have made 
the shipwreck of the Heresies. No, we must fetch 
our metaphor from the highest range of existence of 
which our mind has cognisance, and that highest 
range is, for our day, Life. So then—as we must 
needs venture to define things which men can 
define, with truth and usefulness, only for the then 
passing moment of man’s existence; things which 
perhaps in the next moment of the world’s history 
will have to be defined anew and otherwise than 
now—we will say that the fact, Incarnation, is the 
existence in things of a force universal as gravitation 
(but incalculable and uncertain because the material 
on which it works is the Free Will of man), which 
makes for the union of the Being of God with Flesh. 
By Flesh we mean that part of the universe which 
is not yet in union with God, or (which for our 
purpose is enough) that part of the universe not 
united to God which we call human kind. There 
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is then, we say, in things a force which makes for 
the union of God with man, or, in more specific 
language, of God’s. personal being with the per- 
sonality of man. Itis a force universal as gravita- 
tion, but not uniform and calculable. It makes for 
union everywhere, but it makes union here and 
there, and elsewhere does not make it. This, how- 
ever, is not yet the Fact which we name the In- 
carnation of Jesus Christ. That Fact must be the 
focussing or concentration of the force which makes 
for union in one point of the human mass, the life 
of one man, Jesus. By becoming a man the Son 
of God, as theologians have always expressed it, 
revealed to men the Father. We are saying the 
same, in the language of our present reflections, 
when we say that, by the life and fate of Jesus of 
Nazareth, the force which everywhere and always 
makes for the Divine-human union, but actually 
makes union only here and there, was brought into 
near and unevadable contact with the personalities 
of men, so that opportunity was created for their 
consciousness to apprehend, and their will to ener- 
gise towards a God immanent in Flesh. Or (again 
in the language of our theory) opportunity was made 
for their personalities to respond to this Fact in their 
environment—God drawing man into oneness with 
Himself. 

We prefer this name for the truth to that of “re- 
velation,” because revelation, or unveiling, is a word 
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for the phenomena not of being, but of a part of 
being, vision. We need a word that shall describe 
what happens to the whole being or personality ; 
and so we speak of Jesus as creating an op- 
portunity for the personality of man to respond to 
a fact in its Divine environment. 


The Fact then in the environment of man’s soul The Incar- 
which we name the Incarnation of Jesus Christ, isthe op 
the fact that the Divine Personality has, by the life®?{"™"" 


ofa 


of Jesus, placed itself in such close contact with psponse 
human personality as makes possible the response, ace 

. . . . e wi od. 
by which that personality can attain a union with 


God’s. 


One cannot indeed make the effort to define in 
words a truth so elemental as this of the Word 
made Flesh, without a mortal’s smile of self-pity on 
the vanity of human definition. Yet define we 
must, however pitifully ; and here is the best effort 
we have been able to make :—The Divine-human 
event which we name the Ministry, Passion and 
Rising of Jesus, is the event, that the Person of God 
has come so near to the persons of men, in their 
sensuous and not only their super-sensuous exist- 
ence, that the organism of a soul can make to this 
Fact in its environment a response by which it 
lives. 

The Divine Pity forgive this pettiness of mortal 


The 
Nature 

of the 
Response, 
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speech! For it is not with our mouth that we draw 


near or with our lips that we honour Him ; and if 
our being’s heart be not removed far from Him, then 
not in vain we worship and our fear is not taught us 
by the words of men. 


A response by which it lives. We must seek now 
to view more concretely that response. 

II.—How, and by what action or re-action, can 
the soul of man make a response to this force that 
works everywhere for union of man with God, but 
concentrates its working in a historic existence of 
a Jesus Christ? 


How do other organisms in the universe respond 
to the forces which environ them? The herb when 
God sends on it the rain to nourish it responds by 
drinking in the moisture, by suffering it to go whither 
it was sent. The branch, when He “ bloweth with 
His wind,” saves itself in the storm by swaying into 
the track of the blast. When He maketh His sun 
to shine or His cold to breathe upon the bodies of 
animals, their flesh lives by conducting the warmth 
or bracing the tissue at the touch of the chill. In 
each case the organism concurs with the direction 
of the Divine force, makes itself a consonant and 
contributory element in the general scheme, not a 
resistent ; becomes a forwarder of the Divine purpose, 
lets the Will be done as in heaven so on earth. 
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Such is the response which these creatures make to 


their encompassing Fact. And they live by making 
ity 


Even so when the creature is a soul, and the rain ° 


and wind and sun which beat upon it are the in- 
fluences of an invisible force, the Incarnation of Jesus 
Christ ; are the rain of stealing thoughts, the wind of 
Divine purpose impelling the will whither the man 
would not but It would, the sunshine of God’s love 
shed abroad in the heart to warm it ;—the creature’s 
response is to concur with the force which presses it, 
to let the thoughts steal in, and the will sway to the 
breath and the heart grow warm under the love. In 


aor 


all his being’s parts the man concurs. In mind hein Mina, 


lets the Incarnate enter him ; he ¢4zzks the Incarna- 
tion. He clears away from his mental retina false 
images, as an ‘‘early disciple” had to clear from 
his the prejudice of his false Messianism, or Paul his 
Pharisaism, and receives upon it the image of a Jesus 
who is God ; fastens his attention on the spiritual 
order of things behind the visible ; ventures the in- 
tellectual venture by which we trust our conclusion 
that the spiritual is there indeed; searches the scrip- 
tures of the Book and of Nature, to know whether 
these things are so, with the dry light of a pure 
intention, seeking not himself but truth ; in brief, 
makes that surrender of mind to fact which is in 
lesser matters the virtue of philosopher and scientist. 

In the affections he admits the Incarnate. He 


} 


| 
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inthe turns from the desired things, in which a man is 
ena seeking only himself—from the gold, the wine, the 
food, the passion, sensuality, and that “last infirmity ” 
—and fills the hunger of the heart with Christ, made 
of a woman, that he might be sought and found 
by the mortal’s love ; sought and found, as by an 
4 Kempis rapturing in his cloister or by a Catharine 
doing mercies in the street for the brethren, in whom 
she does it unto Him. 
in Action, | And in his action he receives the Incarnate. For 
his willing is the willing away of the self to let the 
Father’s will, discerned in Jesus of Nazareth, be 
done by an zwztatio Christe. An imitation, not as 
that cloistered one has planned it, not a Christlike 
submissiveness only, but also a Christlike forceful- 
ness, of striving, toiling, getting and spending, of 
war, adventure, conquest, rule. 
This then is the Response ; thus the soul adjusts 
itself to the fact in its environment, the Son of God 
become incarnate in Jesus born at Bethlehem. 


I1I.—Does the response prosper ; does the soul 

which makes it live ? 
The Life Lhe prosperity of a response, the living of a soul, 
wcrc is, in our theory, the effecting of a reciprocation 
4 an between the soul and God, a self-giving of the soul, 
a self-impartment of God. To ask then if the re- 
sponse prospers and causes life is to ask if the man, 


when he makes the surrender of personality to the 
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Unseen Person, whom he conceives of as the cause 
of himself and all things, finds this movement of self 
towards the Unseen met by a movement of the 
Unseen toward him, the man. Does Divine grace 
meet the human faith ? 

How shall we know this, how know that the man’s 
soul lives unto God by this attempted contact ? 

It must be answered that, in any final and con- 
clusive way, we shall not know it, we. - It is he, the 
man, who will know, and he alone. 

I mean that the communion of person and Divine The evi- 
Person is, like all affections of the central being of Arcee 
man, an incommunicable fact. The Creator enters ae 
on parley with the soul as did the Christ, by the ™micable. 
question, What is thy name? He calls upon the 
man to realise his individuality, his separateness 
from all else that is, his uniqueness; and for this 
individual there is a name, but the word which 
spells it is a word that spells nothing else, because 
there is nothing else in the world which is like and 
can be grouped with it under a common name. If 
this name therefore of the man could be spoken aloud, 
it would mean nothing to the ear of another, for it 
could raise no image in that other’s mind. Even so 
what passes between God and this spirit, who can name 
himself only to God, is unnameable. No other act 
of communion is like it and can have a common word 
that spells the two. No one can relate it to other 
ears; his relation could convey no image of the fact. 
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This is why the Christian speakers with tongues 
failed to edify, though ‘in the spirit they spake 
mysteries” ; the touch of the Spirit on their spirit 
had “no language but a cry”. This is why the 
Mystics are not credited except by brother Mystics ; 
they have seen and heard “unspeakable” things 
which it is not lawful for a man to utter, nor yet, if 
lawful, possible. This too is part of the reason why 
the recounting of their “experiences” by some of 
our simpler and less reticent brethren is often with- 
out grace ; there are no expressions for what they 
want to express, no common symbols for a self- 
communication ; their fault is not that they fail to do 
it, but that they ever try. 

The evidence, then, that life results from the con- 
tact of the soul with God incarnate in Christ, when 
it is to prove life at the centre of the personal being, 
is evidence that cannot be rendered. Though neither 
does it concern any one of us that it should be | 
rendered ; what concerns each is that he should 
have the proof in himself and for himself, by being, 
at his centre and root, alive. And if we have not 
told him whether the Incarnation be true, we have 
told him at least how he may learn whether it is 
true. It is by making answer with his person to a 
Divine fact which he has heard of or has guessed, 
and discovering whether he is apprehended by that 
which he apprehends. 

But now, if the final truth in this matter is an 
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individual experience, not a common ; and therefore But it can 
is not a communicable knowledge ; if life at the refed by 
centre of an organism can be verified only by and 0ser¥* 
for the organism itself; there remains exposed to 
observation and verification, even by scientific 
methods, a wide arc of the truth, What some 
Christians claim, in reply to occasional taunts from 
people who put their trust in the Four Methods, 
namely, that they too are scientists in their belief, 

for that they handle facts and observe and verify by 

these Methods also, this we claim here, and some- 

what more soundly. For the facts they mean are 

such as the experiences, which religious Christians 

will sometimes assert, of knowing God with the 

kind of certainty with which they know a human 
friend, and of having intercourse with Him as real 

as a converse with flesh and blood. Well, these are 

facts, no doubt; but facts, surely, of the private con- 
sciousness ; all that we can observe and verify is 

that these persons think and feel thus or thus ; we 
cannot by induction gather from these facts any laws 

of the realities outside their consciousnesses. But 
there is a range of phenomena, a vast one, where 

the Four Methods can reap conclusions which are 
affirmations concerning the spiritual order. These 

are the phenomena of the action of human person- 
alities in the order of sensible things, where that 
action can be observed. A great deal of what 


happens to a man’s mind, heart and_ practical 
II 


of the 
mental 
history of 
believers, 
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faculty, when he believes in the Incarnation with 
the kind of belief which is contemplated in our 
inquiry, can be observed and reduced to law. Ask 
what it is that happens to him. Is it that he lives 
more in these parts of his personality? Thus, what 
happens to his mental faculties? The non-believer 
has the idea that these faculties are worsened by 
believing, that a dogma is a tether and a blind. 
Let it be; we are not thinking of dogma, but of 
faith. But to some of us it seems a fvzorz incredible 
that an impulse to surrender the mind to the impres- 
sion of the truth, to eject the selfishnesses of prejudice, 
sloth, fear, and to make brave adventure into the 
void of the unknown (and this impulse we saw to 
be one of the modes of believing in the Incarnation), 
that this could limit or impair the mind. And when 
we look, we shall find what we have expected. 
Shall find, I say. For this field of fact, the action 
of this faith on the mental faculties, seems to have 
been left almost unworked hitherto. It is like a 
country which no geographer with his line and 
theodolite has mapped out, but only a stray sports- 
man explored, bringing back a note and a sketch. 
Thus, an old priest of my deanery, whose acquaint- 
ance has been with the classes below the cultured, 
tells me that in his experience the man or woman 
on whom religion takes a hold never fails to rise 
notably in the scale of general intelligence ; the 
faith brightens all other wits. You will warn me 
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that this opinion may be the common case of 
thinking those wise who agree with ourself. But 
my neighbour is a hard-headed man, born to be 
man of business, as, to the comfort and help of his 
parishioners, he actually is, and I would trust his 
observation far. I do so trust it in this matter 
myself, and expect to find that when science has 
marshalled these facts, it will be proved that an 
acceptance of the Incarnation truth heightens and 
enriches the secular understanding, perhaps even 
in its everyday exercise upon the lower sciences, 
but certainly when it is turned upon the final 
realities of human existence, for the sake of which 
all knowledge of all lower reality is valued. And 
I shall expect to learn that the Christianised 
imagination has a wider range and a more 
luminous glow, it may be even when it shapes 
the fashion of our temporal scene in play, story, 
poem, but at least when it shapes the grand scene 
and event of a man’s own full destiny in the uni- 
verse. Nor do I doubt, in spite of the reputed 
want of shrewdness in the children of light, that, 
like the Son of Man whom they believe in, they 
know what is in man, and have a tact to discern 
good and evil in other men’s characters, which is 
a fruit of that belief. 
But next, what happens to the emotional nature the | 

of the believer? This field of facts has been better °™"'°"*” 


searched, with the result that no one thinks the 
13% 


and the 
practical. 
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children of light are in their generation more cold- 
hearted than the children of this world. The belief 
that the Word became Flesh is a force that has 
caused the worldling in other ages than the first 
to turn upon his heel and remark, How these 
Christians love—not one another only. But, for 
me, the test of its power to vitalise the affections 
shall be found in the question, whether the man 
who makes that sacrifice of self, which the belief 
in the Incarnate is, suffers disappointment in the 
result, and repents of his sacrifice and recalls it ; 
or whether, on the contrary, sacrifice quickens the 
sacrificing impulse, and he who has given self is 
more fain to give self again and more unsparingly. 
But if this last is what happens, where is better 
proof that a function causes more life in an organ 
than that the exercise makes the function more 
strong ? 

And the faculties of action—what happens to 
these? We are still on ground untilled by the 
husbandry of Induction, and a vulgar judgment will 
perhaps be cited which is unfavourable to the 
practical effectiveness of the man of faith. Of the 
philosopher (and the true philosopher is man of 
faith) this same used to be said before the day of 
the historic Incarnation. That vulgar judgment 
refers, I think, to a superior dexterity by which the 
children of this world often get “the better end of 
the stick” in the Saturday market: in “the chief 
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good, and market of his time,” his six days and his 
Sabbath, our child of light is the more thriving 
trader, and that by the measure not of eternal but 
temporal results. ‘‘See how these Christians fight,” 
said a general of Japan to his other soldiery ; “they 
are just as brave in battle as the rest of you, but 
they fight more wisely than you, and so they win 
and yet keep alive.” Yes, and we, their fellow- 
Christians, know perhaps the reason, having put to 
proof, in some battlefield of an unmilitant lifetime, 
the force that comes upon the nerve from a know- 
ledge of a God within. The mastery of the meek 
who inherit earth, of the pure whose strength is as 
of ten, the power to win which is the knowledge of 
how to die—these are facts in time and space, and 
not only in the kingdom of heaven. 

And we say boldly that on this field of mundane Thus the 
facts can be reaped the evidence, that he who sper by 
“believes rightly the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus (Psev* 
Christ,” does, believing this, have life. He assures 
himself that the Word is indeed made Flesh in the 
career of Jesus born in Bethlehem, by this, that 
his organism of a soul, when it makes response as 
to such a fact, lives by that response in all its parts 
and energies. He claims that he offers evidence of 
this which is not below the standard of the inductive 
sciences ; that the beat of his being’s pulse is visibly 
more powerful within the circle of existence subject 
to those senses which are the handmaids of science. 
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Others can observe, if they look, whether he has 
grown a lover of his fellow-men, more sincere, 
more vigorous, and with more joy in the love; a 
more strenuous worker of a holy Will on earth, in 
whatever measure he is less a selfish worker; a 
wiser worker of it, in the degree in which he looks 
not on his own things but on the things of others. 
Here are symptoms of life which are communicable 
signs. But whether he satisfies another by his 
evidence or no, it is by this way of inquiry that he 
must satisfy himself; and in religion, if that be not 

andby _ all that he can desire, it is all a mortal need demand. 

itself, «T cannot,” he will say, ‘‘be mistaken as to life; a 
living thing must know whether it is alive or not 
alive; and I know that by my faith my nature lives. 
But were that not so, still it matters little whether 
I know, if only I am alive. We know in part; we 
live not in part but in the whole of ourself. The 
greater comprehends the less, and knowledge of life 
is comprehended in life. Thus we claim indeed that 
we know the Christ of God incarnate in us. But 
that we know Him only is little. Say we rather with 
Paul, ‘Christ is that which I live: yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me’.” 


GHAPLER-_X. 
THE INCARNATION IN HISTORY. 


Tue objection, which IJ foresee will be taken to the But how 
argument of the last chapter, is that this method eee 
may succeed in convincing a Christian of the In- Fert in 
carnation as a cosmic fact, but not as a piece of History? 
human history, which is what the Catholic religion 
claims that it iss A Christian who experiences this 

life in the veins of his moral and intellectual being 

may be thereby assured that this principle of life by 
self-surrender is the true law of existence; he is not 
certified that Jesus was declared to be the Son of 

God by a birth out of Nature’s course and by an end 

of life also contrary to Nature. Unless then the 
Incarnation, that fact to which you say the human 

soul makes a response with the result of living by it, 
includes as an inseparable element in it the miracu- 

lous history of Jesus believed by Christians ;—unless, 

that is, this history of a life begun and ended super- 
humanly is a fact which the response, by being made 

to it with success, guarantees as true,—your argument, Is it prov- 


% : A . ble by our 
even supposing we grant it valid for what it vouches, Method? 
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has not touched the point in question. The life 
which results from a correspondence can prove the 
existence only of that with which the living thing cor- 
responds, Does then man correspond not only with 
the fact of some general cosmic law of spiritual self- 
surrender, but also with the miraculous birth and 
doings which are asserted of Jesus? If not, the 
historic Incarnation is not proved by your method. 

How then did we define the Fact to which the 
Christian responds? It was the Fact that the Divine 
Personality has, by the life of Jesus, placed itself in 
such close contact with the persons of men, in their 
sensuous and not only their super-sensuous existence, 
that the organism of a soul can make to this fact in 
its environment a response by which it lives. So far 
then as the circumstances of this life of Jesus, recorded 
by the Christian tradition, are essential elements of 
that Fact, and without them the Fact would not be, 
just so far it is to these circumstances that the 
response which gives life is made; and just so far 
those circumstances are proved. What are the 
circumstances for which this essentialness can be 
claimed ? 

Clearly this is too much to claim for a// the story 
which tradition has carried down. Of no particular 
act or word of ministry, no relation of Jesus to in- 
dividual men or women, can it be said that it is 
essential to the embodiment of God’s Will in Jesus, 
and could not be dropped from the record without 
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destroying the fact of that embodiment. Thus if 

the fragment in St. John’s Gospel of the woman 
taken in adultery were pronounced not only an inter- 
polation but a fiction, or if one work of healing were 
withdrawn by a successful identification of the stories 

of the nobleman’s son and the centurion’s servant, 
nothing would have been removed from the Incar- 
nation-fact which could affect our human response All the 
to that fact. But the total impression of the charac- Su 
ter of Jesus which the tradition creates ; the conscious- {78 


ous con- 
ness which He utters of His Divine Sonship; and the ce™ can 


event of the Resurrection (not indeed the phenomena by ae 
in detail as recorded, but the main fact—the survival 
of the Personality of Jesus in a manner which made 
it knowable by the human senses of the disciples) 
these do seem to be inseparable elements of the 
Fact that the Divine Personality was so embodied 
in Jesus, that His contact with men’s persons 
would make opportunity for them to respond to the 
Person of God. Take away these (I omit here, 
but reserve, the doctrine of the Virgin Birth), take 
away these from the story, and the story of the 
Word made Flesh does not remain. Or, to put it 
in the form which our argument requires, take these 
away and the response which the human spirit has 
made to the Incarnation-fact is left unexplained 
and causeless; there is no touch to which it has 
reacted. It is as if we had a stimulation without a 
stimulus, an answer without a question, an echo 
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without a voice to raise it, an attraction with no 
magnet to draw, a rebound where there has been 
no shock. For here is the soul responding to some 
fact ; its response is the imitating of a God-like man ; 
yet there is no such man to be imitated: its response 
is a cry of Abba, Father; yet there is in the universe 
no Fatherhood: a losing of life to find life; yet no 
such law of things exists to our knowledge, if Christ 
is not risen, did not find life by losing. But the 
soul does so respond, and that response is life to it. 
Therefore the facts in our environment to which it 
so responds are facts; the story of the Incarnation, 
so far as these things are that story, is certified by 
this response and the life that springs when it is 
made. 

‘So far as these things are that story.” Does 
that seem to a Christian not enough to certify? Is 
he discontent that our organon of inquiry should 
prove part only of the Gospel and not all? Nay, 
but it proves all of the Gospel that he needs to have 
proved to him. The words, acts, experiences of 
Jesus have a value for us only as they are part of 
the Incarnation, that is, embody the Divine Will to 
unite man with God. But whatsoever embodies 
the Will, all this our organon does touch. If there 
are incidents or discourses which are beyond its touch, 
they are beyond it because they are not essential ; and 
if in consequence they are left exposed to doubt or even 
rejection, that need not disquiet the Christian. It 
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does not matter to him what elements of the tradition 
are shaken, or even shaken off, by criticism, if those 
elements are not part of the Incarnation; if there is 
still covered by our proof all that history, which is 
the history of how God became man in Christ. 

Is it perhaps needful to safeguard what has just For those 
been said, lest simple persons should fear that details Mere 
of the Bible story which cannot be thus proved m*thod 


cannot 
essential are in consequence being thrown over- prove, the 


board? That of course isnot so. For these details ime 
the existing evidence remains unchanged ; we believe ieee 
them because they are believable on the grounds 

on which any history is accepted. The question 

only is whether to this historic credibility can be 
added the assurance given by the soul’s correspon- 
dence with them as facts. In what degree do they 

gain this further assurance? We have to admit 

that, as incidents in human experience considered 

one by one, they are not proved true by our argu- 
ment. For they are not, one by one, inseparable 
members of the fact to which the soul responds: 

each could be taken away separately, and the fact 
remain. But so far as each one is a member at all, 
though not an inseparable one, of the central fact, 
agreeing with it, contributing to the total; so far, 
while retaining all its existing support from the 
evidences of history, it also shares the support ren- 
dered by our argument. ‘Thus, for the sake of an 
instance, we believe the story of the Well of Sychar 


The 
Pastor’s 
method is 
also his 
Flock’s, 
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not only because it has the required marks of a true 
narrative, and harmonises with the whole story of 
the ministry; but also because the Jesus of this 
tale, who is the Jesus of many other tales, appears 
here even such a guide of human souls, as our own 
soul by its inward response has already reported Him 
to be; the thought-reading and conscience-reading 
of One who told the woman whatsoever she did, the 
elemental force of ‘‘neither on this mountain nor 
yet at Jerusalem,” the passion of joy over the coming 
harvest of souls, “I have meat ye know not of”; all 
persuade us that the Jesus at the well-side is the 
Jesus beside our own path, who spieth out all our 
ways. And I suppose the fragment, dropped like a 
boulder from some other Christian tradition into the 
record of the Fourth Gospel, the tale of the woman 
taken in adultery, carries if anything a still more 
convincing evidence of its historicity, in its picture of 
a Jesus who smites the conscience of the proud and 
bids a wretched one go in peace. In this degree 
even the minor incidents of the tradition are searched 
and confirmed by our organon of proof. Forgive 
the pastor of a village, if this pause for explanation 
should seem to you an act of simpleness; think that 
he has stayed to make it at one of his cottage doors. 


One of his cottage doors. How right that his 
meditation on the grounds of faith should have led 
him round to such a door. For within that door 
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lodge very likely those whose way of search after 
truth is the way of their pastor. These too are they 
who in religion ‘learn but what they live”. They 
approve their belief because it makes for life in them. 
They cannot render a reason for one article of their 
Credo ; the stately clauses of Nicza, which my 
choir children clatter at my back on Sundays, are to 
their ears only a pomp of sound; yet they hold, some 
of them, the faith. They hold the tenets of a Divine 
Fatherhood, of God made man for his redemption, of 
an indwelling Spirit; and they hold them not because 
I taught these to their boyhood on the school benches, 
and to their manhood, when the men would come to 
listen, from the lectern and pulpit, but because the 
truths have been life in their veins. When the rainy 
harvest-month went nigh to break their hearts, the 
old saying out of their childhood’s lessons, “take no 
thought .. . your Father knoweth that ye have 
need of all these things,” did keep heart together. 
When the wife was down with sickness, or their own 
stout limbs were racked with rheumatism, ‘‘ Make 
thou all my bed in my sickness’’ was medicine to 
soul and even to body. When the fever came round 
and took away the merry-eyed daughter, her whose 
face used to come through the mist, like a friendly 
ghost, across the returning ditcher, and soft, fondling 
palm lead him past the ale-house sign to the dusky 
room and the dim little fire of home—why, even 
then, the sacrifice of self for children, once made, 
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approved itself as good, and stirred the bereaved 
man to go on in love as the little one had taught him 
to begin. This is how the Creed was verified for 
my cottage Christians; they did not prove its verity, 
they lived it. And I do not know how their pastor’s 
way differs from the flock’s, unless it be that he can 
frame his method in words and say that he has 
found an organon of research, for that the test of 
truth is Life. 

No, it is not from my villagers that I differ, but 
from my friends among the great, from the Mystic, 
my elder brother in the faith, and from my younger 
brother the Rationalist. From these I differ, and yet 
even so the difference is not in the road we travel. 


But differs We go by the same road, only neither of them goes the 


from that 
of the 

Rational- 
ist for hal 


whole of it with me, but each of them half the course, 
,one beginning it with me, and the other ending. From 


thecourse,the starting-place I set out with the man who has 


chosen for his the way of sensuous experience, and by 
his side I question the witnesses on whom he relies, 
the five organs of sense whose combined story we 
agree to call Nature. To me these appear to report 
a law of all organic being, under which life is caused 
and maintained by a self-surrender of the individual 
to the whole. So far my companion and I have not, 
as I think, separated. But when I go forward and 
call to my comrade that I have found him of whom 
all the prophets who interpret Nature did speak, 
Jesus of Nazareth; and that in this man’s person is 
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the truth of which Nature is the expression in time 
and space, and the life of which all the life of 
humanity is the outflow; then my companion stands 
still and will not come on. He objects that nothing 
so good can come out of this insignificant Nazareth, 
our corporal and temporal existence, a small and very 
ignorant village in the Kingdom of Being, in which 
I am so hardy as to discover the Christ. Thus he 
leaves me to finish the course without him. 

Here then I should be alone, were it not that | and from 
discover at my side a new companion, the Mystic. Mystic’ 
He is sure that he is far on the way to the goal of ee 
our quest, ‘“‘where mortal and immortal mix, and 
human dies divine,” and his ardour would hurry my 
steps on with his. But I am hesitant and mistrust- 
ful, because it appears he has not come by the same 
way as I, along the pedestrian’s road of experience, 
but has been caught away from the beaten highway 
in a supernal rapture, and is found again here on the 
further side of a wide interval, not able to explain 
how he got so far and not inclined to think it matters 
how. He has arrived thus far; he is near the goal; 
an intuition steered him hither and like a magnet 
still draws him. He knows Him whom he has 
believed. Between the Divine Friend and himself 
there is an intercourse, of which he is hardly less sure 
than of his own existence. Into this communion he 
has come: does it matter how and by what introduc- 
tion? So it seems he has not shared with me the 
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first half of my road, that which runs through the 
territory of the flesh. AA Redeemer come in the 
flesh is, I know, confessed by him, but is hardly, as I 
judge, experienced. He has not verified in his quest 
the historical Incarnation. He has attained, it may 
be, the Unzo mystica; but is it a union with a Jesus 
who walked in Jewry and suffered under Pontius 
Pilate ? 

whereas. + Now this road of my villagers and me runs all the 

he and his 4 : 

flock go Way, which these two way-fellows of mine only halve 

vie, between them. To us the Incarnate talks along the 

gether. road of experience, and our hearts burn within us as 
He opens to us the scripture of sensuous fact, and 
reasons that it behoved Christ to suffer, by instances 
from all the prophets, these prophet-senses which in- 
form man. But also at the journey’s end, in some 
breaking of bread, He is known to us, ah! even us 
of the village, by one moment’s tarriance upon air 
before the gaze of our breathless intuition. Yes, all 
the way: the way of flesh, the way of spirit. We 
believe that Jesus was God, because that belief 
becomes life in us. But man’s life is not of the body 
only, nor only of the soul, but of both. The whole 
man lives, not a part of him. In his body too, in the 
region of sense, the world of time and space and 
human history, must man have the life by which he 
lives; and, see, we have found that the life which 
runs in us, is a response not alone to a diffused uni- 
versal cosmic energy or law of being, but to a divine 


~ 
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personality and will, that shapes itself for us and 
touches our wills in an event; in a Man who was 
born and lived and wrought and died and rose. 
This is why we believe the Incarnation of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. It is because believing we have life. 


It 
THE RESURRECTION. 


GHAP TER: XI. 


THE RESURRECTION: HOW VERIFIED BY THE 
WITNESSES. 


Bur will men be content to know the Whence of the what of 
soul, unless they can also hear of the Whither ; to be Wher. 
told that man’s life comes from God, if the teller 
dares not say whether it goes back to God, or goes 
anywhere at all? They will not be content. We 
reason concerning the Incarnation to half-indifferent 

ears, till we reason to them also of the Resurrection. 

“On the third day Jesus Christ rose from the dead.” 

Our organon of inquiry may establish every other 
foundation-stone in the fabric of the Christian’s creed, 

but will establish them to no purpose, if still, within 

the range of our method’s sight, “Christ is not 
risen”. We must search and see whether the touch 

of our instrument declares this head corner-stone to 

be sound, verifies the Fact of all facts. 

There needs an instrument which can verify it. 
Some instruments which we have set to the task are 
blunted tools. When I hear a brother clergyman 
declare that the Resurrection of Jesus is proved by 


evidence which would convince a jury, I feel uneasy 
* 
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“Evidence that the Faith should have this kind of champion ; 


to con- 
vince a 


jury” 


not because I am ready to deny that the evidence 
would do this; but because jurymen, so far as my 
acquaintance with them goes, are not as jurors the 
persons most fitted to judge the point. Neither 
would the Justice or the Counsel, in their capacity as 
such, be fitted. The fact which evidence could de- 
monstrate to jurymen or even experts at law, would 
not be a fact that satisfies, when our interest in the 
facts is that of faith. That Jesus rose from a grave, 
in such a manner of rising as a court of law is com- 
petent to consider, might be decisively established, 
and still I should not know that “ Christ is risen ” in 
a manner which concerns my welfare now or here- 
after, or that of any whom I love. I am not saying 
that in a Christian man’s religion there is no room 
for the exercise of his mental powers, as a juryman 
bound to judge of fact. There is. The Christian 
story of Christ, how He showed Himself alive after 
His Passion, must come into court and there undergo 
sentence of human reason as true or untrue. The 
faith of Christendom is rightly claimed as a historic 
faith and not a theoretic. And because some friends 
of ours are apt to think, in their nervousness, that 
one who asserts the reality of the spiritual in a truth 
thereby denies the historical, we do well to say, 
before we reason with them further, that this is not 
our case; but that with them we hold that Jesus 
showed Himself alive, yea, even that He “took 
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again His body with all things appertaining to the 
perfection of man’s nature”. But though the witnesses 

of the Rising of Jesus must come into Reason’s court 

and there make good their tale as before a jury ; 

and though the believer in the Resurrection cannot 
spare from the foundations of his house of faith the 
corner-stone of this report of theirs, yet not thus is 

the Resurrection proved. There is proved this way is not the 
a part of the event, “Christ rose from the dead” ; "of ¥¢ 
but a part only—its echo and shadow and footfall in 

the region of human sense ; and it is proved to a 

part of me only—my senses, and the reason which 
interprets to me their monitions. That is not enough ; 

an argument which convinces part of me of part of 

the event, is not an argument with which a man will 

trust his life. And, friends, it is my life, no less, that 

you bid me trust to this argument. My life. Hein«a 
who has seen fifty summers comes to this disputation {ftife or 
not with the tranquil pulse of the philosopher match- 43>”: 
ing his theory against his friends’ theories in some 
question of the Schools, but with the strict pose and 
strained eye of a champion who has to keep his head 

in mortal encounter. Yes, I am of those “ exigent 
persons,” in the raillery of an Epicurean friend, “who 

are not contented with one life,” if one life mean this 
half-vitality of half of what I feel myself to be, which 

is all the life I can acknowledge in the seventy years’ 
sojourn in this flesh. Nay, one life contents me, if 

it be one, a whole life not a fraction of it. But less 


Our 


method of 


proof 
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contents me not; and I must needs go in deepest 
earnest on a quest of truth where the quester “ pays 
with his person” ; the argument which declares what 
shall happen to all that I am, must be broad enough 
to convince all that is I. The argument is not broad 
enough, while it is only the argument from an inci- 
dent in human story; we shall not be persuaded 
though some one rise from the dead—if it be “‘some 
one” only and no more; if He that rises be any 
less than All. Keep, friends, your evidences of the 
historic Resurrection ; for, if they fall short of per- 
suasion, because the truth they witness to is a truth 
which claims belief from a part of me and not the 
whole, for the same cause all persuasion which lacks 
your evidences must fall short, since that to which the 
historic Resurrection makes appeal is also a part of me. 
Neither by the story of how Christ took again His 
body am I persuaded, nor yet am I persuaded without 
it. Your way of search is a good way, while it serves 
you; but we would find with you a more excellent. 

You know what way it is we try to follow, for we 
have already followed it in answering the question, 
Do I believe in the Incarnation? But let us repeat. 
For one stage it is the same way as that of the 
scientist ; we search for a hypothesis which offers 
some expectation that on examination it will be 
verified, intending, if it fails to harmonise the facts, 
to reject it for a more hopeful hypothesis. 

But our mode of verification is not that of the 
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scientist. Ze compares his hypothesis with thei is not that 
phenomena of which he seeks to find the law, and sisi 
if it unifies these phenomena, advances it to the rank 

of a theory; or, if some of the phenomena contradict 

it or remain outside its span, he stretches it till it can 
embrace them all, or chooses a new one which will 

do so. This is enough for the scientist, because his 

aim is only at a truth of mind; he desires to bring 

man as a thinker into unity with things as thinkable. 

For us it is not enough, because our aim is different. 

We aim at a truth of final reality ; we desire to bring 

man as a being into unity with things as they be. 

But of existence or being we know at present no 
higher mode than Life, which is the correspondence 

of an organism to its environment: that is true 
which has life, that is truest which has most life ; 

that faith is the right faith which can save a man ; 

that is sound doctrine, which if he hold he lives. 
Accordingly it is not our method to take a logical 
formula and measure it against the facts, and to 
determine whether it matches them. Our method 

is to treat our hypothesis as a fact in the environment but his 
of the organism, man ; and to discover whether, when « a pres 
the organism responds to this environing fact or force, “°"¥¥°’ 
the result is that it lives. If it does, that fact is the 

truth. In an exacter way of speaking, however, we 
ought not to use the words “hypothesis,” ‘“ dis- 
covery,” “truth”; for these are terms descriptive of 

acts of cognition, which is an energy of a part only 


The Re- 
surrection 
a part of 
the Incar- 
nation, 
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of our nature, the intellectual. Rather what happens 
in our process of verification is that our personality 
in all its functions responds to the stimulus of the 
reality which environs it, and, on responding, lives. 
It will indeed know that it lives, because knowledge 
is an act of mind, and mind is part of personality ; 
but to know were little, for the measure of a soul’s 
knowledge is no measure of its salvation. What 
matters is that it live, for to live is to be saved. 
Weare then to ask, Did Jesus Christ rise from the 
dead? and to find an answer by this method of ours. 
The question is not separable from that asked 
before, Was Jesus Christ the Son of God? The 
truth of the Resurrection is a member of the whole 
truth, the Incarnation ; in the process by which the 
Word was made Flesh the Rising is one moment— 
the decisive and crowning moment; but a moment in 
that action, not an action in itself’ For of how much 
significance would be the rising of Jesus of Nazareth, 
if it was only Jesus of Nazareth who rose? It would 
indeed have been a contrary instance breaking the 
uniformity of a sequence, in which dissolution of body 
and mind seemed to bring personal existence to a 
close; ‘‘death ends all” would no longer be a quite 
certain induction. But the value found by a Chris- 
tian in the belief that Jesus rose derives from the 
belief, that Jesus was in that unique relation to God 
and man which we attempt to name by our doctrine 
of the Incarnation, a union of the Divine and human 
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natures ; and the fact that death did not end this 
union, and with it the effects on man’s destiny, is 
the needed confirmation of that doctrine. Our 
hypothesis, then, of the Resurrection event will be 
not independent, but a phase or moment of the 
grand hypothesis of a Union of God and Man in 
Jesus. What is the differentia by which this moment 
is distinguished ? 

The Incarnation was, in our hypothesis, the fact 
that God as Personal placed Himself in a relation 
to man as personal—the relation of a reciprocal self- 
giving of each to each (a Kenosis on God’s part, an 
Imitatio on man’s), by which man’s personality lives 
unto God's Person, this relation being sacramentally 
effected by the birth and life of Jesus. 

The Resurrection, then, will in our more detailed its con- 
hypothesis be the consummating moment in thising 
action. As a historic incident it is the event that™™°"® 
Jesus, having made His self-giving perfect by this 
obedience to God unto death, and the death of the 
cross, did not perish, but obtained life and more life. 

As an eternal and universal event, sacramentally 

pledged by that historic incident, it is the fact that 

the relations of reciprocal self-giving between God 

and man, which are the cause of life to men, are 

not ended but intensified by the incident of bodily 

death, when that death is a Passion, or completion the per- _ 
fecting of 


of the self-giving ; that a perfected Passion causes a the 
: Passion. 
perfected Life. 
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The Re- | Our hypothesis is drawn from the Christian tradi- 
tadtionistion. For that tradition, commonly read as a testi- 
of a Fe mony to certain sensible phenomena summed up in 
Jesus whothe phrase, Christ “took again His body with all 
survives. 
things appertaining to man’s nature” (on which we 
must speak later on), conveys these sensible pheno- 
mena only incidentally, and not as the true burden 
of the story. This latter is most pregnantly con- 
veyed in the record of the words of Jesus to the 
dismayed disciples in the upper room, ‘‘ Behold My 
hands and My feet, that zt 2s J Myself”. Leaving 
alone for the present, but only for the present, the 
words about hands and feet, the affirmation made in 
‘it is I Myself” is that the personality or true self 
of Jesus had survived. This was what the dis- 
ciples became convinced of, that Jesus, the Person, 
was, after a death, alive and present to them. 

This conviction may not seem as wide as our 
hypothesis, and no doubt the first witnesses were at 
the moment conscious only of the concrete fact of 
the survival of the Person of Jesus; it was the 
historic Resurrection which they believed. But 

us implicit in this consciousness was the belief, pre- 

universal. Sently to be made explicit by the thought of Paul, 
that the event was a universal one, and that not to 
Jesus only, but to all men, the perfect life unto God 
comes by a Passion which is perfect. 

But if we have drawn the hypothesis from the 
Christian tradition, that does not bar*our claim to 
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have been so far scientific in our procedure. It 
matters not how we come by our hypothesis, 
whether by a tentative induction, or by an intui- 
tion, or by an unreasoned dictum of the wise. It 
only matters that the hypothesis should prove true 
after examination of the phenomena. The fortune 
of a hypothesis, like a man’s, is counted happy by 
looking not to the origin but to the end. 

The hypothetic Fact, then, in man’s environ- The hypo- 
ment, which we name the Resurrection of Christ, ets ?#* 
shall be briefly called the law of things, that as life pected 


Passion 
is caused by self-giving, so the perfect self-giving, causes a 


for which we borrow from the history of Christ the ite 
name Passion, causes a perfected life. 

If this be the Fact in our environment, denoted 
by the clause, ‘‘ He rose from the dead,” we have 
next to ask, not as the scientist would, Can this fact 
be proved true by evidence? but, Does man’s organ- 
ism, when it responds to this environing fact, live by 
so responding ? 

What can be the nature of the response ? 

The response or self-adjustment of the living The 
organism to a law of fact that a perfected passion att 
issues in a perfected life, must be a compliance with 
that law. The living thing adjusts itself to that fact 
by perfecting in itself a passion, by dying into life. 

Let us tell ourselves what this response and adjust- 
ment, this passion and dying, actually has been in 
men and is. What was it that happened, when the 


of the wit- 
nesses, 


Peter’s 
Response 


in mind, 


heart, 
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first witnesses of the Resurrection believed that 
Christ was risen indeed ; when the Lord appeared 
unto Peter; when He was known to two in the 
breaking of bread; when the Magdalene cried, 
‘“ Rabboni” ; when Thomas answered the challenge 
with “ My Lord and my God”? what, when Paul 
believed before Damascus gate, when Augustine 
cast himself on Christ in that haunted garden ; what 
happens when a man to-day, in his study or his field 
or before the altar, knows that Christ has risen ? 
The response of Peter must be pictured without 
suggestion from the narrative, which does but note 
the fact that ‘the Lord appeared” to him ; but we 
can picture it with no diffident imagination. It was 
an acceptance of the law of Passion, an up-giving of 
his personal being to the Person of Christ as Risen 
through a Passion. He gave up his personality in 
all its energies, in mind, heart, will. In mind: his 
understanding had laid itself open to admit the truth 
that Jesus had died into life; for when the truth is 
offered to his understanding by the appearance to 
him of Jesus, he is capable of it, and can see that it 
is Jesus. Had the risen Jesus placed Himself before 
the chair of Pilate, Pilate would have gazed on 
vacancy ; the worldling who had. asked What is 
truth? had no power to surrender his intelligence 
to a truth so ghostly as this, that spirits cannot be 
slain by scourge and cross. In heart: Peter up- 
rendered self also in the field of desire and affection. 
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He longed for a Jesus who should be his Master 
still, longed for communion with Him. This love 
in him cast out shame—the follower’s shame in 
meeting the eyes of the Leader whom he had failed, 
not wholly, but too much ; cast out fear—the ghost- 
seers dread of That which has been in death. But 
had Jesus crossed again the High Priest’s courtyard 
under the window of Caiaphas, who hated and de- 
sired Him dead, in whom His return would waken 
only terror and revolt, the courtyard air would have 
been blank to Caiaphas. In will: Peter accepted will. 
the fact as a practical fact with practical consequences 
for him. It was a sacrifice of a human will to accept 
the truth that by Passion comes Life, and that Jesus 
“alive after His Passion ” was not a Jewish Messiah, 
calling to a political venture and prize, but a Master 
whose mastery now was limitless, making the dis- 
ciple to be as his master and to follow ‘‘whither he 
would not,” perhaps to even such a death. Had 
Jesus faced His betrayer in the Aceldama, Judas 
could not have accepted an event, which means that 
a man’s life consisteth not in the things that he 
possesses, and he who seeks his life shall lose ; the 
Eyes that saw that self-murder would have been 
unseen by Judas. 

This surrender, then, of himself to the law of Life 
through a Passion, Peter made, when he came to 
that unappointed trysting-place where “the Lord 
appeared unto Simon”; he bore his life in his 


Peter’s 

verifica- 
tion by 
living. 
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hand, to lay it in the Master’s hand, unafraid. 
This was his response to the Fact. 

And by it he lived. For he saw and knew and 
spoke with Jesus. In the cold language of our 
adopted formula, his personality was again in that 
reciprocal relation to the Person of Jesus, which is 
life. To walk again with Jesus, to hear the chal- 
lenge of His affections, ‘‘ Lovest thou Me,” and 
answer, ‘‘ Thou knowest that I love Thee”; to 
feel in his bones the fire of the Resurrection, and 
by it to witness before ‘‘devout men out of every 
nation” and the mockers at their side, and before 
Annas and Caiaphas and John and Alexander and 
the ‘‘ serpent brood,” that God raised from the dead 
Jesus the crucified ; to ‘‘ go about doing good,” and 
venture a hand to pluck the cripple at the temple 
gate from impotence to wholeness by the name of 
Jesus Christ of Nazareth ; to bring to pass, as pioneer 
of the evangel and builder of the Church, the “greater 
works” which the Master had promised ; to welcome 
in his Jewish heart the new knowledge, that God also 
to the Gentiles hath granted repentance unto Life, 
purifying their hearts by faith; and last, to be strong 
for the supreme Following, carried whither he would 
not ;—this was to be alive. And no one, even the 
non-Christian, questions that the ‘acta Petri” were 
motived by his belief that Jesus had risen. We use 
other language, and say that Peter having made the 
response of obedience to the law, discovered to him 
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by the rising of Jesus, that Life is by a Passion, did 
by such a passion live. Thus he verified to himself 
the Resurrection. 

Thus we construct the story of the faith of Peter, 
part by imagination, part by history. For history, 
so blank in its account of his faith’s origination, is 
full in the record of its fulfilment. With Thomas, 
Mary of Magdala, and Cleopas with his companion, 
we have no record of faith’s fulfilment, but have 
some note in history of its origination. In each case 
the conviction of the Resurrection comes in the form 
of a conviction, that the witness is again in personal 
relations to the friend whom they supposed dead. 
Thomas discredits the tale of the re-appearance of Thomas. 
Jesus in the Upper Room; it may have been an 
illusion of the senses; men have seen and do see 
phantasms when there is nothing really present, and 
why may not this be such a phantasm? When 
Thomas is himself in the room, the phantasm 
becomes to him a Presence, as soon as a personal 
relation is re-established between Christ and him; 
the tone of the known voice, the love vibrating in it, 
the reference made to the thoughts of Thomas, ‘‘be 
not doubtful,” the delicately apt fulfilment by the 
speaker of the truth of the situation, moral and 
mental, between Himself and His disciple, these 
create the relation of person and person, and the 
spark of the disciple’s life unto the Master springs at 
that contact. 


Two at 
Emmaus. 


Mary of 
Magdala. 
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In the instance of Cleopas and his companion one 
cannot miss the intimations which steal from the 
narrative, that Christ is working on them to awaken 
the personal relation interrupted by despair. To 
make them tell the story of their own faith in the 
Galilean prophet and of their trust that He would 
redeem Israel; to challenge them to correct their 
foolishness and slowness of heart by reviewing 
afresh the Messianic hope and its authorities; to 
become again what He had doubtless been to these 
men in oliveyard or temple cloister not many days 
ago, an interpreter of Moses and all the Prophets, 
—this was to touch through the memory the springs 
of a love which imagined itself to have died over 
the tomb of the Beloved. And the springs were 
touched. Did not their hearts burn within them? 
The fire was smouldering up already under the crust 
of their “foolishness” before the Emmaus threshold 
was crossed, before the guest was made the table’s 
head and blesser of the bread, and that last 
touch of fatherliness went home, piercing the dull 
film of undiscerningness, and their eyes were 
opened and they knew. 

And Mary of Magdala, in the little garden close, 
weeping before that square of blackness on the grey 
face of rock, how comes she to see? Because her 
name came to her. “Mary.” The Healer who 
had stirred the faith to be healed in the frenzied man 
by the question ‘What is thy name?” so calling 
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back to self-remembrance the mind that had wan- 
dered far from its home into dry places of the 
demons,—He utters here too the charm-word that 
makes faith live. ‘Jesus saith unto her, Mary.” 
The syllables had been hitherto the music of an 
intercourse which had bound in one a sufferer and 
her Healer; the note sounds, the chord thrills in her 
to the thrill; sufferer and Healer are in intercourse 
again; Person is present to person; and a woman 
becomes first witness of the Resurrection. 

So these witnesses made their response to the Their 
Fact. Did they live by it? In their case there is no {on™ 
history of them to carry us further than the moment 
of their act of belief. They saw and believed; the 
relation between their souls and Christ was created 
again; their eyes were opened and they knew Him: 
this was to live, in that moment. Cleopas lived that 
moment staring on the vacant chair; Thomas, 
acclaiming his Lord; Mary, embracing His feet. 
For the endurance of the life in them we are left to 
question the history of their Church. Their record 
is merged in that of the Church, of their Society ; 
but this is a record clear enough, and the life in 
Christ lived by the brotherhood will hardly let us 
doubt that it persisted in such members of it as were 
these. Indeed, it enables us to dispense with testi- 
mony to their after experience. If the Society lived 
on by the power of the Resurrection, our argument 
does not need to study the fate of individuals. 

13 
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One other record we have of a witness to the 
Resurrection. “Have I not seen Jesus our Lord?” 
says Paul. He classes his own seeing of Jesus near’ 
the gate of Damascus with the seeings of Peter and 
others ‘in Christ before him”. That makes for 
many believers in the Resurrection a difficulty. How 
can the great light shining round him, the voice in 
his ears, the shape (if we accept what is an uncertain 
inference) seen by the eyes, be the same manner of 
seeing as that of Thomas or the Magdalene? This 
difficulty does not press on me as it seems to press 
on some; but the likeness or unlikeness of Paul’s 
witness to that of the others may perhaps be more 
conveniently viewed, when we come to consider 
in what way Jesus ‘‘took again His body”. Mean- 
while this much is plain on the face of the narrative : 
Paul’s conviction that Jesus had risen was one and 
the same thing as the creation in him of a personal 
relation to Christ as a Person. ‘Who art Thou, 
Lord?” “I am Jesus.” The ‘wonderful con- 
version” was not the revision of a religious theory, 
through new evidence of fact presented to the intelli- 
gence by a sight and a sound; it was a vital act of 
the man’s whole being, a surrender of self by which 
he unified himself with Him whom he persecuted ; 
an act which was not sudden but long in the acting, 
begun in his gaze on Stephen’s face as of an angel, 
wrought on and on in the inward self-wrestles of the 
Inquisitor making havoc, and the black moods of the 
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High Priest’s officer journeying north, and only con- 
summated and declared in the shock of soul-deliver- 
ance before Damascus gate. But does it need to be 
argued that the faith of Paul was not a judgment 
upon facts, but a self-surrender of the personality ? 
The whole ‘“‘confessions” of Paul are the confession 
of a life hid with Christ in God, a life which not he 
lived, but Christ lived in him. 

And Augustine, so like Paul in the violences of Augustine. 
his spiritual fate, what manner of conviction that 
Christ was risen came to him, when he rose from the 
garden seat and flung himself down under the fig- 
tree? What birth was that in which his travail- 
pangs of spirit issued? No conclusion of the mind, 
no tenet. There was no question before him of the 
Resurrection story; the historic in Christianity was 
already accepted by him. What was yet to be 
accepted was a Christ risen in Augustine; it is a 
wrestle of spirit with flesh at which we are onlookers, 
and it is aspasm of the will which tears him and sets 
him free to believe. ‘Thou hast broken my bonds 
in sunder,” he exclaims in the moment of victory, ‘I 
will offer Thee the sacrifice of praise.” He might 
have put first last and last first; the sacrifice had 
been offered, and therefore the bonds were broken ; 
Augustine had cast himself on Christ, the Christ 
made alive by a Passion, and so casting himself 
became witness that Jesus rose. 


a * 


Belief in 


the Resur- 


CHAPTER ei. 
THE RESURRECTION: HOW VERIFIED BY US. 


WE have done well to come to Augustine’s garden 
bench and fig-tree. For there, and not in a thinker’s 
library, the belief in the Resurrection is wrought 
out for men. We men and women of an age of 
Higher Criticism become believers in the Re- 
surrection as Augustine did, not by a critical judg- 
ment of the intellect, but by the Selfs choice of the 
Not-Self. The criticism of the record has a rele- 
vance to the creed of Christendom, but not the 
relevance commonly supposed and made the matter 
of impassioned controversy; no results of research 
are going either to make or to break the Christian’s 
faith in Christ Risen. 

Our belief in the Resurrection is to-day, as for 


rection is a Others hitherto, a response to the Fact; to the law 


Response 


to Fact, 


that the perfecting of Passion is the perfecting of 
Life; our belief is true, if by responding to that 
fact we live. 

Our response is a concurrence with this fact or 


law, a self-giving. The man who accepts the 
196 
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doctrine of the Resurrection, does so by making 
surrender of his personality. See if it is not so. 
We accept it with our reason, we take in the fact 
that man lives by giving up himself. To accept 
this even with the pure intelligence is an act of 
selflessness. The pure intelligence, we know, is an 
abstraction, a thing that is never found in reality, 
because no one can think without also feeling and 
willing. But dealing with this abstraction, and im- 
agining the mind to act by some instantaneous pro- 
cess of reflection, in which there is no time for an 
interest to gather and no need for an attention to 
fix a grip, the perceiving of the truth would still be 
an act of mental surrender. In the language of an 
obsolete psychology the mind must make itself a 
“clean slate,” if the truth of the world without is to 
be correctly written on it. This is self-emptying or made by 
surrender. Ina better analysis, which understands ee 
the mind to be not passively recipient, but vitally Reason, 
apprehensive and assimilative of the external world, 
the act of knowledge is not less patently a going out 
of self, a casting of self upon the world. And how 
necessary is this selflessness of the mind for the 
perception of the particular truth that Passion is the 
way of Life. What preconceptions, what false first 
appearances have to be given up! For the first 
view of things formed by the infant is that good 
comes by seeking and seizing and making oneself 
heard, not by going without or giving away; and a 
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maturer experience of the world and its competitive 
system informs us with the prejudice, that the King- 
dom of life is pressed into by the violent who fight 
for themselves, not by those who stop to look also 
on the things of others. To see facts as they are, 
stamped with the law not of self-seeking but of self- 
sacrifice, is to deny all this part of self, its precon- 
ceptions and prejudices; we must empty the mind 
of these first spoils of experience, that the truth may 
come to it and take up its abode. Thus even to 
think the Resurrection is a selflessness. 


of the And to desire it, to accept the law with our 

Mections; motional nature: to embrace with the affections a 
Christ who has gone before us ona path of suffering, 
where He laid life down to take it again, to drink 
of this cup as of a wine that maketh glad the heart 
of man, to find a joy in filling up that which is 
behind of the Passion of Humankind begun by the 
First-born of those many brethren, to yearn for a 
comradeship which may be a following to prison and 
to death—thus to fee/, thus to be affectioned towards 
the Resurrection is a selflessness at the level of self- 
sacrifice. 

Ah! yes, I know that is not how the world con- 
ceives the Christian’s belief in the Resurrection, 
when that belief is the hope of a Future Life. No, 
it is commonly said that man’s wish for a life beyond 
the grave is father to the thought of it; and my 
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Epicurean acquaintance even taxes me with selfish 
greed, because, says he, I covet more than one life. 
He is wrong. Man’s natural wish is not for eternal 
life; the selfish man does not covet this. If it seems 
so, that is through a confusion of terms. Men do 
indeed, or some of them, desire that life should go 
on, but it is ¢hezr life which they desire, not: life 
eternal. They are of the creed of the Red Indian; 
they would like to go on, after their burial, hunting 
just as now, with the same horse and dog; they 
would not like, any more than he, to populate a 
White Man’s heaven. Man’s carnal hopes for a 
futurity are like his hopes for any other change in 
his estate. They are like the wish of my parishioner, 
Joseph Hobbs, the ploughman. He wishes he were 
rich like Squire; but he has no wish to de like 
Squire, to live Squire’s life of wealth; he does not 
want the gilt chairs and shining fender, the dinner 
parties and calls, the County Council sessions or the 
speeches at bazaars; what he wants is more beef 
and beer, and a chimney corner with his pipe in the 
day’s working hours. Well, just so the natural 
man’s preference for a future life is a preference to 
go on doing still the things he likes doing now: it 
is not a longing to depart hence and be with Christ. 
That longing is a self-devotion. The Divine invita- 
tion at the feast of life, “Friend, go up higher,” 
even to seats where the Eternal are; the call to 
leave the warm precincts of this familiar temporal 


and of the 


Will. 
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existence for the strict airs, the exacting brightness, 
the all-constraining beauty of the home of the Most 
Holy—this call meets a shrinking heart in the guest 
who hears it. To rise and go up higher is an act 
of love’s self-surrender to a beloved Lord. It is 
indeed, the pure in heart who dare to see God so 
near. 


Last, the believing in the Resurrection is an act 
of will, and again the act is one of self-surrender. 
All believing is indeed an activity of the will, be- 
cause all thinking requires attention and choice and 
retention of what is thought; but the believing that 
perfect life is gendered by a perfected Passion 
requires a set of the will towards very positive 
activity or endurance. Do I not teach my school 
children that to believe the sentences of our Creed, 
is not merely to agree that they are true, but also to 
“act according,” to behave with a creature’s obedi- 
ence to One whom they pronounce Creator, and a 
child’s trustfulness to a Father in heaven? Even 
so I must teach them that we can believe that Jesus 
Christ the third day rose again from the dead, only 
if we act according to that profession. As a Peter 
cannot see the Christ risen unless he have the will 
to go with Him, to follow the Lamb to the horn of 
the altar, to be brought before governors and kings 
and whither else he would not; so cannot a disciple 
of this day see his Master alive after a Passion, un- 
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less he can find in himself the will to make sacrifice 

of his mortal career ; to conform his ambitions, plans, 
practice, business, socialities, to the revealed Order 

of the Universe, by which all other things have life 

by dying, and with these the Christian too can be 
great only by self-effacement, and become chief by 
being the servant. Yes, or he may have to efface 

self by the acceptance of a self-distinction which is Self-dis- 
the estate of servus servorum. For how can I, aa self. 
dweller here in the country myself, fail to recognise S3°* 
the austere and brave unselfishness there may be 

in the accepting a preferment, which the vulgar 
describe as a reward of service, but we as a cross 

laid ona neck? For every tender passage of inter- 
course with my rustics recalls to me that dear elder 
friend of ours, a true father in God to us and many 
more, whom a necessity laid upon him plucked away 
from his mossy roots among woods and his beloved 
village folk, to London flints and the stress of the 
great Deanery. He chose a Passion and to fill up 

on his part that which is lacking of the afflictions of 
Christ. And so chooses every other who believes 
faithfully that Jesus Christ rose from the dead. 


The response has been made by the organism, Does the 
a soul, to the fact in its environment, a Passion degre. 
generating a Life. Does the soul that makes it aes 
live? If it does, then the belief in the Resurrection 


is a true belief. 


There are 
Signs of 
Life by 
which 
another 
can verify 
it, 
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Does the soul live by it? Of the answer that 
comes, part can be heard only by the soul, but part 
can be overheard by others. For life is at the root 
an incommunicable fact, known only to itself and not 
intermeddled with by a stranger ; but there are also 
leaf and fruit on the tree to prove to others that the 
tree is alive in the hid root of it. In some degree 
the life even of the soul is verifiable by the ordinary 
methods of research. 

What are signs of life in an organism ? To answer, 
we need be biologists no further than to remember 
that Life is the adjustment of thé organism to the 
environing forces. The organism is more alive ob- 
servably in proportion as these acts of adjustment can 
be observed to be, by the measurements of space, 
more wide, far-reaching, and varied; and by the 
measures of time, more prompt, immediate, swift, 
and enduring. What signs of life are given by the 
man who makes the response of faith to the Fact 
Resurrection, the fact that Life is by a Passion ? 

Looking at the field of human experience one does 
not fail to discover them. The man who has sub- 
mitted his energies to that law of Passion is discern- 
ibly in relations to the world, which are wider spread 
and more penetrating and more varied. Wider 
spread, for the meek really do inherit the earth, and 
their disinterestedness brings them a social effective- 
ness greater in proportion to their energy. Doors 
open to the meek, which close to the knocker who 
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has an axe to grind in his hand. The selfless man 
is more in range. | More penetrating ; because in 
spite of all that is said of the magic of private pro- 
perty, the ambition for the good of others does, 
where it is entertained, more stimulate action and 
more concentrate and sustain it, than the ambition for 
self ; the interest in the destiny of the human brother- 
hood makes upon the heart a stroke more powerful 
than the interest of the pursuit of self ; the animation 
of a cause is brighter than that of a career; the 
patriot makes with equal training a more effective 
soldier than the campaigner for loot. Thus the self- 
less life is more too in intensity. | And it is more 
varied. Egotism is afflicted with narrowness and 
sameliness of scene; but sympathy can steal through 
the surface of human existence, its business, pleasures, 
fashions, interests, and public behaviour, where men 
are most uniform, down to the core of character, 
where most they are individual and differ. How 
rich a picture of humanity lies unrolled before the 
spirit of some holy man who loves the brotherhood, 
in whose ‘orisons are all their sins remembered,” 
and whose prayer chamber is tapestried with the 
scenery of their thousand needs, enterprises, perils, 
affections, hopes, and fates. For sure, the life which 
cares for the Not-Self is more in knowledge. Then, 
by measures of time, the self-renouncing live faster 
and yet live longer too. Example that with the 
passion of love, which has the same name for the 


But also 
Life veri- 
fies itself. 
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selfish and for the selfless emotions, on all the scale 
between a lust of the flesh and the rapture of the 
Beatific Vision. It may be matter of conjecture 
only whether the pure affections are of more in- 
tensity than the sensual, for who can compare the 
pleasantness of two pleasures except the man who 
has the experience of both? but, by the practical test 
of energy generated, one would say that amor omnia 
vincit was less true of amor spelling appetite than 
when it spells self-devotedness. And it is matter not 
of conjecture but of verification, that ‘“‘ with time blind 
love burns out,” and with a short time ; the volup- 
tuary’s ardour flags with use, the saint’s is a steady 
and persisting flame which burns and is not con- 
sumed. 

Along such a line of logical method one may travel 
and reach the kind of verification which logic can 
yield. By the methods of Agreement and Difference 
we can glean inductive proof that faith in the Death 
and Resurrection of Jesus Christ, understood as 
the cosmic law that Life comes by a Passion, does 
minister life to the soul which harbours that faith. 
This proof we can present to others. But the proof 
which convinces ourselves is not gained by an induc- 
tion or by any tool of logic at all. Verification is 
within the Self. A man knows that his faith makes 
him live because he knows in himself that he is alive, 
by the ‘‘ bright shoots of everlastingness ” which can 
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be felt by only him. He has in him what the first 
believers called “the fowery of the Resurrection ”. 
Like all the Gospel, this part of it, the Resurrection 
truth, is not in word but in power, does not speak in 
man, but work. And so aman may know, by such 
outward proof as others can scan, and by such inward 
assurance as only he can receive, that the faith in the 
Resurrection is true, since by holding it he has life. 
But, that he knows it, does not matter all ; knowledge 
is but one strand in the anchor line of his faith. It 
matters more and matters all that in fact he lives, 
know it or know it not. The proof to him of the 
Resurrection is the power of the Resurrection at 
work. He believes that Christ rose, because Christ 
rises in him ; that he himself shall rise, because He 
has risen; that Passion maketh live, for his own 
passion has made him alive; that there is a life 
eternal, because in his veins that life eternal is. 


CHAPTER XIIL 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY: A VILLAGE 
COLLOQUY. 


But “He ‘‘ALL this,” urge my friends, ‘‘is of interest but of no 
me 87" avail; you have proved nothing yet that is of any 
Body”. consequence, for you have only shown us how the 
Resurrection of the Person of Jesus is to be proved. 
And it is the Resurrection of His Body which the 
Church affirms ; by implication when in its Creed it 
adds to ‘He rose from the dead’ the clause affirm- 
ing ‘the Resurrection of the body’ for men; and ex- 
plicitly in the Fourth Article, where it is asserted that 
‘Christ took again His body, with flesh, bones, and 
all things appertaining to the perfection of man’s 
nature’. The ordinary Christian and a proportion 
of his leaders will think that a personal resurrection 
only means a spiritual, under a newer name. To 
such a theory the Church has before now been in- 
vited by the philosophers, but religion pays philo- 
sophy no thanks for the Barmecide hospitality. Still 
less will your flock in the country be fed by their 


pastor, if his doctrine cannot show them that Jesus 
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Christ rose again with His body. For if your 
Joseph Hobbs has no warrant for expecting that he, 
with all men, shall ‘rise again with his body and give 
account for his own works,’ a judgment that is not 
‘in the body’ will have no seriousness for him. 
What think you then of Christ: when He rose from 
the dead did He take again His body?” 

Yes indeed, that is what I think and teach my A fireside 
flock to think. It is Joseph Hobbs to whose cottage eae te 
I would wish to go down to give my answer. For 
if I cannot frame my answer in words that I can use 
beside his ingle, I shall go back to the rectory telling 
myself that my theory has no foot on the ground, and 
that what is of no good to the sheep can be of little 
good for the shepherd. 

And across the little square of red between the 
oven and boiler I will ask him, How think you of 
Christ, concerning that He rose from the dead? 

With what manner of body did He come? And he 
will reply that it was a body like mine or his own: 
for did they not see Him and hear Him, and had He 
not the marks of the nails in hands and feet and of 
the spear in His side, and did He not break bread 
with them and even eat of it Himself? Then I shall i eee 
ask, Do you mean that the body which Joseph and that was 
Nicodemus laid in the rock chamber on that Friday %™"*? 
night, was made to grow warm again and breathe and 
stir and come abroad and speak again with His 
friends? And he will say, hesitating a little, that he 


that came 
through 
closed 
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supposes so it was : at least the body was gone, when 
John and Peter were at the tomb, yet no one had 
taken it away; that much was plain to them, as they 
saw the linen cloths lying as they had lain two nights 
before ; and then the Priests had kept a watch, to see 
that no one should rob the tomb, to make-believe 
that Jesus of Nazareth had risen as He said He 
should. Yes, it must have been the same body that 
was laid there dead. 

“But, Hobbs, I find this very perplexing. For 
this body which appeared to the disciples, was so 
very different from that which walked in Galilee and 
was done to death in Jerusalem. It passed through 
doors and walls unhindered; it was visible one 
moment and in another gone from sight; it seemed 
to Cleopas during a seven-mile walk» to be a 
stranger’s form, and then of a sudden was known to 
him for his lost friend; last it went back to heaven, 
mounting with a cloud ;—to heaven where it is hard 
to think a body like yours or mine can be. All this 
is hard to understand.” 

So it is, he assents, but for his part “that he 
must leave”. That is what the Bible says, is it not? 
and he does not pretend to know better than the 
Bible. 

“No, Hobbs, nor I either, least of all where what 
the Bible knows is what Jesus Christ said. So Iam 
content to understand that what came to those dis- 
ciples in the Upper Room at night was ‘He Himself,’ 
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which are the words used in the Bible: and that 
Jesus showed them His hands and feet, only to 
make them sure that what was there really was He 
Himself, Jesus their Master in person, the same they 

had always known. For my part, Hobbs, I think But the 
we need have no great anxiety as to what the body peri 
of Jesus was now, and what had happened to the sels 
body which had been laid under earth—questions 

that much disturb some Christians—so long as we 

are satisfied that Jesus Himself, His very Person, 

came back to the heart-broken men and made them 

sure it was He.” And he agrees. 

‘But now, friend, I want to put another question. and they 
This person of Jesus, how did Peter and his brethren” *"™ 
come to believe it was present? You will say, I 
expect, that they saw it, like other folk, with their 
eyes, and that seeing is believing. But I do not 
think seeing zs believing : though perhaps believing is 
seeing, and a great deal more besides.” 

Here he seems to be waiting for Parson to make 
himself clearer; so I go on. 

“Shall I try to make a picture of how it might The par- 
happen, even if it’s a homely one? You remember a ee 
that schoolfellow and special pal of yours, Robert, ue 
who went off for a drummer-boy and you never saw 
him again. Suppose a man far in middle age, with a 
beard, and a skin tanned with the tropics, met you 
in Wootton Market, and gave you his hand and his 
name, how would you know he was Robert? For, 

14 
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understand, he is not a bit like the soft-faced boy of 
fourteen you used to play with, not even in voice. 
Well, he sees you are doubtful, so he squeezes your 
hand a bit harder, and he looks you in the eyes very 
straight, but with a merry look in his and a little 
smile about the corners of the mouth. And whether 
it is the grip of the fingers or the merry look, some- 
how it creeps into you that you and this man are 
something one to the other, that there is something 
between you; what it is you don’t yet know, but 
something, for there is a waking up in you and a 
warming of your heart. Then he gives you help. 
‘Mate, do the hawks nest in Beacon Rocks still?’ 
Spark to tinder! You grip his hand back, for this is 
Robert who climbed with you and got the sparrow- 
hawk’s eggs. 
ee ‘Now, why did you begin to know him even before 
know he named Beacon Rocks? Because there was some- 
Robert” thing between you two, he was something to you and 
you to him. What it exactly was you could not 
fetch back, but really it was a boy’s comradeship, 
that came about in those days through your liking 
for one another and for the same things, as bird’s- 
“Because nesting. A boy's comradeship; and now as you 
there was oe - 
something face one the other, here it is back again. But the 
sees comradeship could not be back again, if this were a 
stranger and not Robert. A stranger could not 
make that feeling creep warm about the heart. 
“And again, why, when he names Beacon Rocks, 
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are you quite sure? Note this, Hobbs. It is not 
because in a court of law the judge would say the 
seaman’s knowledge about the nesting proved he 
was the boy you climbed with. No, for an im- 
postor might have heard about your climb. It was 
because of something else which an impostor could 
not imitate; a comrade’s heartiness and warmth, an “You 
understanding of you which came out from him in radesonce 
the meaning look and smile, and which you igs 
though you could not tell how; a thing which has*’*™” 
grown out of your keeping company together and 
could not grow out of anything else. An impostor 
might with his Beacon Rocks make you take him for 
Robert at the moment, but he could not keep it up, 
he could not go on acting. Presently he would 
give himself away, by some word not like the real 
Robert ; just as once I and a stranger (it happened 
each was friend of a drvother of the other) did talk 
as friends for a while, till he dropped a word my 
friend could not have said, and opened my eyes. 

“Yes, both at the first and when he helped you to 
remember him, what made you sure that it was he, 
was that the Something between you, the comrade- 
ship, had come back and was there. But it could 
not be there unless both comrades were there, he as 
well as you. So he it must be, the same person, 
the boy who climbed Beacon Rocks, the same for 
all the beard and wrinkles and voice deep in the 


chest. You know it is Robert himself. 
54” 
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“But I imagine, reverently, that is the kind of 
way that Peter knew Jesus again. Something 
besides the look and voice and even the words 
spoken told him that there was That between him 
and the One who stood there, which had been 
between Peter and Jesus three nights ago. But 
how hard it is to say what I want! If I were 
writing a book to be printed about this instead of 
talking across your fire, I should say that what was 
between these Two was a life—a life which they 
had in common, which was made up of the dealings 
of one with the other. Now, this life was not there, 
and did not exist at all unless both were there to 
make the life; and, on the other hand, if the life 
was there, then it must follow that both of them are 
there, and not only one. Am I making myself 
clear ?”’ 

Not perfectly, it seems ; so I try again. 

‘Between you, Hobbs, and Robert, when you 
were boys, there was this thing we call companion- 
ship or comradeship. You never met for thirty 
years, but when the grizzled stranger crossed palms 
with you in the market-place and spoke about 
Beacon Rocks, that old comradeship was there 
again between you. That comradeship—you can’t 
say what exactly it was made of ; it was something 
that went to and fro between you, but it was not 
you nor Robert, nor even the two of you, though 
you made it by being together; but it was a real 
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thing, a fact. It was as really a thing as a sunbeam 
that strikes on your window-pane is a real thing, and 
is neither the sun nor your window, though the two 
make it between them, and it would not be there if 
either were away. And see! here it is again ; it is 
happening, it is a real thing, a fact among facts ; the 
sunbeam has been lit between sun and window; 
there is a comradeship, as you stand hand in hand, 
between you and Robert.” 

Well, so was there friendship between Jesus and Surely: 
Peter before the death on the Cross parted them. reine te 
And now this friendship, though Peter thought it atccs: 
was over for ever, has come into being again ; it 
has truly happened, it is a real fact. 

‘But where there is comradeship there must be 
comrades ; ‘two is company,’ we say, but not less 
than two. You cannot have companionship with 
only one of the companions there, can you?” 

And Hobbs doesn’t see how you can. 

“Nor friendship without two friends.” 

No, nor that either, he agrees. 

‘“Then, Hobbs, what I want to say is, that if 
Peter was sure the friendship between him and 
Jesus was going on again, and had not ended for 
good as he had thought; if the ‘That between 
them’ which we spoke of, and which we may call 
love and care from Jesus’ side and love and trust 
from Peter’s—if, I say, this was still going on and 
was a fact, and Peter was sure of it ; then he knew 


and there- 
fore the 
Friend. 


“ But the 
Lord had 
a body, 
Sir.” 


“What is 
a body?” 
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that Jesus was present. There could not be the 
friendship without the two, and of these Jesus was 
the Other. This is how Peter knew Jesus was 
there ; not because of the face and the voice by 
themselves, but because of the friendship which was 
there again, so that the friend must be there, and 
must therefore be alive. He, Peter, could be friend 
not of the dead but of the living. 

“Ah! we are talking of things that are hard— 
no, that are impossible—to put into language, and 
this is the best I can do. Does it help at all? 
Do you think this is true?” 

He does not ¢hzz& it is true, for Hobbs is a small 
thinker, at least along the road of abstractions. But 
he feeds it is so, for he is sure that is somewhat the 
way he would know Robert again, if he met the 
seaman in Wootton Street. At present, however, he 
wants to get away again from abstractions, and he 
turns on me with, “ But the Lord had a body any- 
way. What do you make of that, Sir?” 

“First, tell me what a body zs. How would you 
make sure, if Peter’s case were yours, that a body 
was there ?” 

He is of the mind of Thomas, the earlier mind ; 
he would touch it and make sure. Body is what 
you call “solid”. If it looks like a man in the 
shape and the colour, but lets your hand through, 
that’s not a body ; that would be a ghost. Yes, for 
sure, body is what is solid, what you can take hold of. 
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“There,” I tell him, “I disagree. I do not see 
that bodies must be solid. They are, as we actually 
meet with them ; but why? Because a man needs 
to dig and build, and hunt and fight, and so on, and 
for these acts he must have weight and resistance to 
weight. But if he had not to do these things, he 
might have no weight and offer no resistance to 
touch, and still he might have a body. For, when 
one thinks of it, our body is no more than a set of 
tools, by which the man who has the body lives a 
life on earth and among other men. Hand, foot, 
eye, ear and tongue, with all the apparatus of nerve, 
muscle, and fleshy or bony fibre, are so many organs 
by help of which a man can see, hear, feel, handle 
his fellow-men, and so can have to do with them. 
Take sight or hearing away, and you take away all 
the life of company there is in watching your neigh- 
bours or talking with them; cripple the limbs so 
that he must keep at home, and you shear away 
all the life of action which needs feet to go and 
hands to work ; he can have to do only with those 
who will come to see him. Body, then, seems to body is 
mean the powers by which a man’s person, or, as you trent for 
would say, his soul, lives a life with other persons living with 
and among the material things, such as earth, air, prec 
water, which make up the world in which he and 
they exist. Wherever a person has these powers, 
he has a body; and to have a body means to have 
these powers, and it means nothing more. 


Such was 
Christ’s 
after His 
rising. 
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“While, then, Christ’s body was like all other 
men’s, and had not yet gone through death, it was 
the power by which He and His disciples had to do 
one with the other. Byusing this body as an instru- 
ment, Jesus, His real Self, or what I call His Person, 
was able to live a life with the real selves of these 
men. His voice used to rule them, His eyes to 
overawe them, or encourage, or melt their hearts ; 
His hand blessed and healed, His feet were swift 
to the house of mourning. What, then, must His 
body have been, when He had been separated from 
them by the crucifixion, and yet became once more 
present to His friends? It was the power, now 
restored to Him, of having to do with them. It 
was a body having all bodily powers which were 
needed, if His Person was again to meet other 
persons, His disciples. These disciples were still 
as we say ‘in the body’; they could be in com- 
pany with other persons by the help of their eyes 
and ears and the rest of their senses. Only by help 
of eyes and ears of theirs could the Person of Jesus 
have intercourse with one part of these men’s being, 
the bodily part; He needed to have that which 
senses can perceive, a body and its parts. Thus 
He must be there to the eye, and therefore have 
shape and colour; to the ear, and therefore have 
organs of speech ; to the hand, if a Thomas should 
handle Him, and therefore be able to resist touch, 
and be what you call solid. If Jesus had not been 
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able to be seen, heard, touched, then a part of that 
personal being, a disciple, and no less a part of him 
than his body, would have been unable to meet the 
Person of Jesus, in that meeting which we called the 
friendship of the Master and the Disciple restored 
after being broken off. That is the kind of body, 
then, that Jesus wore when He came into the 
Upper Room, and said, ‘Peace be unto you’.” 

The peasant ponders. At last, “What do you «But that 
say, Sir, about that body that was buried and came ene oe 
out of the tomb? That anyway was a body like gui 
any other man’s, and not like the one that came in 
the Room. That body out of the tomb, it could 
have acted just like one of ours, not like this one 
that we read about.” 

‘Hobbs, you put a good question ; you touch the God had 

: ‘ : . done with 
thing with the point of a needle, as the saying used that in. 
to go. Well, wise men dispute about this; and the sna'gave 
wisest I can say is that God who made the mortal? new one 
body of Jesus which men slew and buried, did notiife. 
keep that body in the world, after its use was done 
and Christ had need now of a different one. That 
body had come, at the first, as is said in a rhyme 


your little girl is taught— 


Out of the Everywhere into Here, 


and it had gone back now out of Here into the 
Everywhere again. I don’t find that hard to think, 


myself.” 


“‘ But the 
marks 
were in 
it ” 


Yes, for 
the sake 
of 
Thomas, 
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He ponders again, glowering on the fire. Then, 
“But it was the same body. It had the marks 
of the very nails in it, and the wound in the side.” 

“So it had. Do you think Thomas could have 
known it was Jesus, if the body Jesus had showed 
had not had those marks? Peter might; perhaps 
Peter never asked himself about the marks, nor 
John. But Thomas did. The body shown to him 
needed to be like the body he knew, or he would 
have found it too hard to recognise that it was the 
same Person. Thomas would have thought ‘It is 
my Master's voice and His way of speaking, but 
surely my ears must deceive me, for it is not He 
when I Zook. It must be a Spirit after all.’ Perhaps 
Thomas might have got over his doubt; but it 
would have been very hard for him. 

‘And I think, Hobbs, we might make this plainer 
by supposing a case a little different. If Jesus in 
His lifetime had had some other peculiarity, such as 
the loss of a limb by an injury, His risen body 
would surely have shown the same loss (though 
Christ could not really have in the new life the old 
infirmity), for otherwise the disciples would have 
doubted if they recognised Him aright. So with the 
scars: they were needed to help Thomas recognise. 
Then contrariwise let us suppose that Jesus had 
shown Himself to some disciple in foreign parts, who 
had travelled there, and had heard of the death of 
Jesus, but not of His being crucified or pierced with 
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a spear. I cannot think Jesus would have appeared and others, 
to 4zm with scarred limbs. I am not sure of this in- tree”, 
deed, for reasons I will not go aside to speak of just po” 
now; but I do not think it. For it would have made 

it hard for this disciple to know this was Jesus; He 

would be unlike the Master he had known. And it 

would not be like Jesus to make faith harder for 

a man. 

“Yes, the body in which Jesus appeared was like 
the body they had buried, to help the disciples to 
know Jesus again that it was He Himself.” 

We have a long pause. Then Hobbs gives his 
thought birth. 

‘“This is what I can’t see into. You tell me that «Then 
body that appeared was different from the one they {%."28 
buried, and God took the buried one away into®™P'y,,, 
nothing. But why did the Almighty take it away 
from the tomb, if He never made it alive again? 

Why not leave it lying where it was?” 

“Tl tell you, friend, what I think myself, but 
don’t take it for gospel: it’s only my own notion. If 
that body of Jesus had lain and mouldered in the 
grave, and people had seen it lie there, then it would 
have been very hard for Thomas, or even Peter 
and John, to recognise Jesus when He came to 
them. They would have said, ‘This Appearance 
must be a delusion; for there lies He still’. Just as Perhapsin 


the body had to show the scars by which men knew « hetp 


é i s Thou mine 
it, so it must not leave the cold clay in the tomb, to nobelee 
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seem to give the lie to the body which presented 
itself to men’s eyes. That would have made belief 
too hard for those men. Not for us, Hobbs, not for 
us: not nowadays. 

‘‘A man wrote a story a while ago—and every- 
body read it—to show that people would give up 
being Christians if it were to be proved (as in the 
story it did seem to be proved, by the discovery of a 
writing of Joseph of Arimathzea which some one had 
forged) that Christ’s buried body was only taken 
away from the garden by a friend, and hidden some- 
where else to make folk think it had risen. But no, 
people would zo¢ give up being Christians for this ; 
I cannot see why they should. For how would the 
decay of Christ’s mortal body hinder His Spirit from 
living and taking a better body, fitter for His new life 
—as we trust our own case will be? No, but these 
Galileans, ¢4ey would have found it well-nigh im- 
possible to believe Christ had risen, while those dead 
limbs of Jesus lay there and seemed to contradict 
the voice which told them, ‘ Behold—it is I Myself’. 
To the figure which stood suddenly in their midst, 
saying, ‘Peace be unto you,’ their terrified and 
affrighted hearts could only murmur, ‘Lord, I 
believe ; help Thou mine unbelief’. And the Lord 
did help it—thus. He took away the hindrance 
which would have made them of doubtful mind. As 
He let them see the print of the nails, lest that 
change in His appearance should hinder their seeing 
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it was He Himself, so He would not let them see 
a dead form in the sepulchre, to make ‘thoughts 
arise in their hearts’ that their eyes and ears had 


seen and heard only a ghost, not their Master, His 
very self.” 


My villager has no more problems, or none ready ‘ Goodbye 
to pose; and I come away, rather tired. It is tiring “towly 
work teaching the child, or the child in knowledge. “°*” 
But I am grateful to him for taking his part in our 
cottage dialectic. If the truth we are wooing will 
stoop with us to ‘enter in at lowly doors,” we are 
more hopeful that She has been won. And yet it is 
in company with other friends that this quest must 
be ended. 


CHAP TER..4LY. 


THE RESURRECTION AND A COUNTER 
WITNESS. 


Why Tue question still left to ask is one which we must 
should the 


Resur- deal with without the help of Joseph Hobbs, who 
ine mf does not, I imagine, ever make it a question to 
rising of himself. It is the question why the Resurrection, 
considered as a moral and spiritual fact and an 
event in the destiny of man, should have happened 
in this way, by a rising from the grave of one 
man at one moment in human history; why there 
should be, as well as the spiritual law of Life 
through a Passion, also a historic occurrence, of a 
Passion undergone by one Man and a Life received 


by that one. 


Thisisa The problem is a part of the whole problem 
partofthe . ars ae 

whole pro-raised by the Christian tradition, and cannot be 
blem ofthe __- : : 

Incarna. Viewed apart from it. Jesus died and rose, for 
Hon. - whatever reason He was born and lived; the historic 


Rising is a moment in the historic Incarnation. If 
222 
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then it is demanded, as it commonly is, how an 
occurrence in one place and time can have the 
universal and eternal efficacy, with which Christians 
credit it, the reply must be, as in the case of the 
Nativity, that the Resurrection took place in his- 
tory, because Man takes place in history. That 
cosmic process by which a death is the way to 
life, cannot operate for the individual, unless the The Re- 
personality of that individual unite itself to the pro- Cae seed 
cess, and so the process actualise itself in the in- i Bistory 
dividual’s fate. In our own way of saying it, the Man does. 
personality responds to this fact in its environment, 
surrenders itself to the Whole in regard of this law. 
But in that surrender a@// of the personality must 
share. And this part of our complex being which 
is historical, or conditioned by time and space, and 
which we call the Body, could not share in the 
response to the Incarnation fact, unless it could 
relate itself to a side of the Incarnation similarly 
conditioned by time and space, that is, to a pro- 
cess not cosmic only but also historic. We men 
do as a fact exist partly in a world which is sen- 
sible, one, that is, where we exist by use of senses; 
this is where we are, or at least where a part of us 
is. The Incarnation process must seek and find 
us where we are, in this sensible world; Christ 
must so be incarnate that eyes may see and ears 
hear Him. 

This is what we say when we adopt a familiar 


The Ris- 
ing is the 
last act in 
the Sacra- 
ment of 
Incarna- 
tion. 


The out- 
ward and 
visible 
sign. 
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formula, and describe the historical existence of 
Jesus as a Sacrament, a sacrament which enables 
man’s faith, The drama of the historic Incarnation 
was the outward sign, making possible the inward 
grace of man’s reunion with God. The last and 
all-interpreting act of that drama, the consum- 
mating ritual movement of that Sacrament, is the 
event that Jesus ‘showed Himself alive after His 
Passion by many proofs, being seen of them forty 
days”. The specific function of this final sign 
within the great sign was to certify man, that to 
lay down life is also to take it again; that, if it 
behoved Christ to suffer, also it behoved Him to > 
enter into His glory; briefly, in words we have 
employed already, that the Passion made perfect 
makes perfect the Life. 

Of this it certified the Witnesses. When their 
personality encountered the Person of the Lord, 
and encountered Him with its whole seif, its body 
as well as spirit; when their organs of sight met a 
Jesus entering their vision, like to the Jesus they 
knew; when their hearing met a voice, and meeting 
it created together with it a speech which they knew 
for the speech of Jesus—then and by this did their 
faith energise and live unto God, their persons 
touched the Divine Person, and by that touch was 
up-lit a communion of men with God. They saw 
and believed; a Sacrament had enabled faith, by 
enabling that particular activity of faith, which is 
cognition of the Divine fact by the human senses. 
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Towards the historic phenomena of the Forty Ourselves 
Days what is the position of ourselves, who know Portes 
them only indirectly, through the tradition? It is ?#%* 
the same as our position towards the whole process 
of the Incarnation as a fact in the sensible order, 
from the Nativity to the Ascension ; for of this, too, 
we have knowledge only through the witness of the 
contemporaries. Our position towards the part or 
towards the whole is the same, in its weakness and 
in its strength. One is weak where the other is 
weak; it rests on the memory of the experiences 
of other men than ourselves; and how, some ask us, 
can we be sure that those experiences were neither 
misread by the witnesses nor misreported after them 
by the historian? And we answer that we are 
sure because also, where the one position is strong, 
there too the other is strong. We are sure that 
Jesus, however much the Virgin Birth have passed 
beyond the reach of proof or disproof, was the Son 
of God made flesh, because, when a soul makes 
answer to that fact, the soul lives by its answer. 
And we are sure that Jesus was “alive after His 
Passion,” however much those to whom He showed 
Himself alive abide our question no longer, because 
when a soul of ours endures such passion it issues 
through it into such life. Therefore when friends 
come with anxious looks and tell us, that by the 
lantern of criticism they have gone in the track of 

15 


“But 
what of 
Death?” 
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the women and the disciples to the empty tomb, 
and cannot be sure, so conflicting are the traces, and 
so dim the scene, that the tomb was certainly left 
empty, unless perhaps it were by some ravishing 
hand; and that quite certainly Him they saw not, 
even by aid of all the tales:—we answer that they 
should take courage, for this was not the place 
to seek the living, but He has gone before into 
Galilee; gone from the cold event in the history of 
the past, into the Galilee of the warm, familiar, 
human life of soul, where man lives most truly and 
most whole. There shall they too see Him, if they 
seek. 

But there is another set of friends, who come to us 
with a different anxiety. They are people whose 
sympathy with our argument is much. But they say 
that across the path of it stands one fact, stark and 
not to be passed, an adversary whose presence chills 
the air, the fact of Body’s Death. ‘ What make you 
of Death? You have been inviting us to discover 
indications in the cosmos, and specially in human 
existence, of a survival through self-surrender. But 
are not these cancelled by one opposite indication, 
and that the wideliest distributed and most impossible 
to miss, the fact that in the observable cosmos every 
organism comes toanend? This difficulty, however, 
we postpone to another. It is that your argument 
fails to touch this case. You argue that all self- 
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surrender issues in life; you illustrate this from 
all fields of nature and man’s nature, and find 
the culminating example in the self-surrender of 
Jesus, which is called His Passion and Death. 
Yes, but the death of body, as it occurs in the 
ordinary human existence, is unlike those other 
deaths of things which seem to you to issue in 
survival. It is not a self-surrender, being an in-« For 
voluntary event ; and, therefore, if your law of sur- ee 
vival by Bien tee be ever so true, still this is" 
a case which does not come under the law; and the 
inference is in this case not justified.” 

I reply first that death can be a self-surrender. He oe 
is such in the cases where it is deliberately incurred” 
or risked for a cause, as in a soldier’s devotion in 
battle, a priest’s or a doctor’s in plague, a fireman’s 
on the burning stair, a martyr’s before the altar of 
incense. (May not the extravagant passion for 
martyrdom of certain periods have been a self-mis- 
taking instinct that a voluntary death is best, as 
being a self-surrender, and, therefore, a pledge of 
survival?) Death comes, however, in this form to 
the very few. It is the natural death which we need 
to interpret. And of this I would say first that death, 
the “hard necessity,” can be made into death the act 
of will, by the attitude of the man’s will towards the 
fact. As it is the motive, not the circumstances, 


which make an act what it is, so that the inflicter 
re* 


But it 
need not 
be, if life 
is a self- 
surrender, 
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of death on another does a murder or only a homi- 
cide, according to his intention; so may the 
suffering of death be converted from a physical 
incident into a function of the moral being. The 
man who accepts the mortal change as a blest 
concurrence with the Divine purpose, trusting the 
Maker, though He slay him, renders the will of 
God expressed in his death an act of his own will. 
“Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit ” 
is more than a word of resignation; it is the voice 
of self-surrender, and a_ self-surrender that lies 
within the opportunities not only of man’s Arche- 
type, but of men. 

Yet since death falls often too soon or too suddenly, 
to be the opportunity at the moment of any action of 
the will, we must find its voluntariness by another 
consideration. This is that death, or the severance 
of the spirit from the bodily organs, is a part only of 
the whole occurrence. The whole occurrence is the 
life-time—birth, growth, decay, dissolution. The 
philosophers who describe life as one long dying 
are only right, if it is right to name a process by its 
latest moment. We cannot think that it is right. 
A death-bed scene is unlikely to be climax of the 
drama ; and that salvation can be worked out “ be- 
tween the saddle and the ground” seems an ill-based 
hope, and perhaps one which we do not even need. 
For the question of a human destiny must be, not how 
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man uses the scant opportunity of his death, but how 
the full opportunity of his life-time. Is his mortal 
existence, viewed as a whole, a vital action of self- 
surrender to God’s will? Whether or no a given 
moment or period of the whole existence be a part of 
that action seems of small significance. If the end 
comes by a stroke or in a stupor, it is doubtless no 
act of will; but in this respect after all the death- 
time is in the same account as many other times of 
an existence ; such as the hours passed in sleep, or the 
hours of some automatic labour, when the will, having 
started the machine, leaves it, and the human agent 
absorbed in his task knows neither good nor evil, 
more than does his engine’s crank or lever. If then 
death cannot be viewed as a vital function of self- 
surrender, this is no more a difficulty to our theory 
that life comes by self-surrender, than it is a difficulty 
that there is no moral quality in ‘‘death’s twin-brother 
sleep,” or the sleep of the soul while mind and fingers 
are awake and at their tasks. 


Harder, O how much harder, friends, is the con- peath, the 
sideration which you were ready to postpone to this wns 
last one—Nature’s indication that the individual life 
ends and does not continue. This is why in the toll- 
ing of the bell, in the rattle of the mould upon the 
coffin-lid, even the stoutest believers in the soul’s 


continuance feel the shadow and shiver of an end. 
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It is “this fell sergeant Death” shaking the house 
of life with a summons of eviction. But it is not our 
reason that is over-reasoned ; it is our imagination 
that is overawed. We are not confuted by an argu- 
ment ; we are brow-beaten by a spectacle. Against 
the argument from the analogy of Nature we can bear 
up ; for there is, we answer, no analogy this way. It 
is personality that survives, not hands and feet and 
brain fibre; and in Nature we see death momently, 
but we never yet saw diea personality. Our trouble 
is all that we do not yet see them “ve on, those per- 
sonalities which “change their life”. We see the 
mortal husks and leavings, we see the endings every- 
where of all life which is impersonal. This voice of 
Nature’s voices is the nearer to us, the louder; it 
somewhat “‘overcrows our spirit”. But there rises 
who awes, against it another voice, Nature’s too, an ‘‘ obstinate, 
aa ae all but hushed” voice of her, bidding us remember 
vince. that in all the bounds of space and time it is by sur- 
render that life endures. Why, then, as it behoved 
Christ to suffer, so too it behoved the human spirit to 
enter into its glory even by this suffering—that final 
surrender of his will, in which a man’s life leaps into 
the dark. That half-blind venture of soul which 
casts it upon the void of the Unseen, trusting that 


through that emptiness 
2 
Safe falls the soul to the sure arms of God, 


—this venture is but the last moment in the strife for 
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existence, which is Nature’s deepest and exceeding 
broad commandment ; is but the last stretched energy 


of the soul, which, like all else, must live by giving 
life away. 


* 


THE CHURCH. — 





Char TER xy 


THE CHURCH AND HER TRADITION OF 
THE FAITH. 


I believe in the Holy Catholic Church. 


Here is a place to look back. This inquiry was Recapitu- 
begun to find an answer to the question, which every 
man must ask, What must I do to be saved? We 
accepted the answer which was made to the askers 

in the first age of Christianity, that he must believe 

on the Lord Jesus Christ, for that a man is saved 
by faith, We asked then what this faith is: and it 
seemed to us to be no other thing than Life, and 
that this Life was no other than an interchange of 
self-giving between God and man. To believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, is to be in this relation of 
interchange in the matter of Christ’s birth, death 
and resurrection. It is, in one and the same act, 

to receive the Divine Being’s gift of Himself and 

to render to Him the gift of our human self. We 
receive and we render this gift by admitting into 
our personal life the world-process, which is sacra- 
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of the In- 
dividual. 


Now of 
the 
Church, 


which is 
a thing 
‘deep al- 
most as 
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mentally applied to men through the historic events 
called the Birth and the Rising of Jesus; or, in the 
language of the first Christians, by suffering Christ 
to be born in us, by dying with Him in His death, 
and by rising with Him to eternal life. 

This act of faith has been viewed so far as an act 
of the individual. The two terms in this relation of 
interchange have been God and the single soul. But 
to speak of faith and salvation so is, of course, to 
use an abstraction. In the actual world there is no 
such thing as an individual which is only individual, 
and not also a part of society; there is no life any- 
where which is separate from a context of other lives ; 
there is no soul of man which is, in its actual history, 
saved or lost wholly apart from a Church. In this 
salvation of a soul what is the part which we 
ascribe to the Church, when we confess it Holy and 
Catholic? 

Some of my friends magnify the office of the 
Church in man’s salvation with a zeal which 
perhaps forgets measure, or which too well re- 
members a counter extravagance. They wish to 
repudiate the extravagance of the individualist, who 
says‘the Church is nothing in the world, for that a 
man is saved by his faith, and wants no other inter- 
mediary of his salvation than the one Mediator, 
Christ. That man requires the help of a Church 
to save his soul alive, needs for me no theological 
argument ; Nature herself makes so much plain, 
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when she makes society necessary for a man’s 
salvation at all the lower stages. There is a salva- 
tion of the bodily life which is mediated by parents 
and nurse ; of the mental and moral by pastors and 
masters ; of the economic by bankers, middlemen, 
and captains of industry; of the civil by police 
and soldiery who maintain the peace; of the life 

of thought by the republic of letters and the 
brotherhoods of research and of art. Why should 

the life of man lean on the hand of society at every 
other stage, and cast free of it only at the final 
stage, the religious; require the aid of family, 
trade union, academy, nation, but dispense with a 
Church? It is not conceivable. The individualist 

in religion cannot be right. And yet also, however 
much we are society’s nurslings and wards, still “a 
man’s a man for a’ that”. Individual is a name not 

for a nothing but a something; and as the family 
does not account for the child, nor the academy for 

the artist, so the Church is not the whole account of 

the saint or even the righteous Churchman. My 
“Catholic” friends magnify the Church overmuch. 
We ourselves will be content to say that neither 
without the Church, nor yet wholly by it, does a 
man save his soul alive. 

The principles of Church authority and private authority 

judgment, which group men into Catholic and Pro- ae 
testant, will find their reconciliation at the date when J"48- 


ment 


we shall fix the boundary line of society and indi- 
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vidual, and define what the one is to the other, and 
whether in the process of creation the child is first 
or the parent. The date is a remote one, and no 
sober inquirer among us will expect, that on some 
fine morning he may make discovery of the truth 
which unifies those ancient dissidents, Authority and 
Reason. And still let us soberly inquire whether in 
this research of ours into the grounds of belief we 
have not come on something which, if it cannot unify 
the two, at least does underlie both, and through 
which we shall have to dig on our way down to the 
true bed-rock laid under all. Life is more rational 
than Reason, more authoritative than Authority ; it 
is life in the one of them which enables Reason 
to persuade us, and life in the other which makes 
Authority overawe. 

are each That Reason is.a mode of Life, and rational con- 

amode of ._.. = : 

life. viction of a truth is an experience that we live by 
that truth, has been the contention of all our pages 
hitherto, and need not be said again. What has 
still to be said is that Authority also is a mode of 
life, and the sanction of her commands is, that he 
that doeth these things shall live by them. 

Church Authority, as we all agree, is a function of the 

ia” social life, a name for one vital activity of the bond 

eee of human kinship. We take on authority some truth 

life, of history or science beyond our power to verify, 
because we trust our human brothers to speak the 
truth, as being members one of another. We submit 
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to some rule of conduct, because the weal of the 
brotherhood requires the obedience, and take an 
order from an officer because the army will be lost 
if we do not. Just so we accept the Church’s inter- 
pretation of the faith, because we think there is more 
knowledge of truth in the Body than in any Member, 
and that in any case a creed is what a language is to 
any community; it is necessary to the Body as an 
instrument of unity, and none but the Church can 
make a creed. And so too we accept the Church's 
rule of practice, not only because it is likely to be a 
wiser rule than one of our own; but because there 
must be a rule, and not we but the Church can 
make it. 

This, however, does not carry us far. Even of a butalsoa 
society which made no august claims on submission praca 
we might allow that obedience to it, both in doctrine} 4"¢,, 4 
and in practice, was the way of life, both for the 
society and the member, on the grounds that the 
many are wiser than the one, and unified action 
stronger than divided. But the claim of the Church 
zs august. The assertion is that the organism of the 
Christian Church is the channel through which life 
flows from God to the single soul. We have to ask 
how this is so. 

The usual answer is that the Church ministers the conveying 
Word and Sacraments and the Discipline of conduct. sacra’ 
Clearly, without the agency of the Christian society Diccigline, 
the written Word would not have been guaranteed 
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as genuine, or even conserved at all for later ages 
than the writers. . Sacraments too are impossible 
without a society; they are social acts in their very 
meaning ; they require minister and recipient ; they, 
like the Word, could not have been perpetuated if 
there had been no society to remember and sanction 
and continue them. And Discipline, of which an 
Anglican formulary deplores the decay, means that 
some must command and others obey—requires, that 
is, an organisation of the units in a society. By this 
ministry, then, of Word, Sacrament, Discipline, the 
Church conveys the Christian tradition, and by it 
saves men’s souls. 

but with This usual answer is unequal to the great reality. 

yondthese Word, Sacrament, Discipline are of the tradition, but 

oe they are not the tradition. What the Church con- 
veys to her children is more than these, and no less 
a thing thana Life. She is, in no figure but in pure 
literality, mother of them all. She brings them into 
being no otherwise than parents gender a child. 

The tradi- What is mortal parenthood as a fact in the world 


tion of ° : : : 
Life of fact? The generation of children is not a creation 


ep foal of life ; it is a conveyance of it, a tradition. The 
Sa parents are not fountains of the new existence, but 
only channels. They transmit only that which they 
have received. What is that, and how is it received? 
Life, we have reasoned all along, is an interchange 
of self-giving between Creator and created, between 


Environment and Organism, the Whole and the 
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Individual. The whole gives itself to the living 
thing, as the living thing to it. The Infinite, 
whether men image this as Person or as Force, 
must limit self by embodying self in the Finite, 
or there can be no creation. The Will of the 
Creator surrenders itself to the creature’s self- 
surrender of will: consents to make live, as the 
creature consents to live. The touch between 
them of this reciprocal surrender is the spark 
of fire, which we call the creation of a living 
thing. The continued touch is the current which 
burns on, and which we call the life-time of the 
creature. On a famed painter’s ceiling we watch 
the finger of the Almighty, as He floats above the 
dawning earth, draw near and near to the languid 
finger of Adam, where he lies powerless on the dusk 
sward. But it is not dead clay, that helpless limb 
of the creature ; it has, not life, but the capacity of 
life ; when the touch shall come, there is (unimagin- 
able how) a Will that meets a Will, and the flash 
that springs between them is a life. 

If life is this, a reciprocity of will and will—a 
thing not indeed imaginable, since an interaction 
of wills can hardly be imaged more clearly than 
can the wills themselves which interact—how can 
life, of which we thus conceive the origination, be 
transmitted from one living thing to others? 

The transmission of life is as the origination, 
which indeed is only known to us in transmission. 


The 
Church, 
like the 
Parent, 
genders 
her 
children, 
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If we look behind the varying medza of generation, 
reproduction by “‘ fission” or by seed, we see in 
every birth an individual will (or whatever answers 
to will in lower organisms or in organisms at the 
rudimentary stage) making contact with and response 
to the will of the whole, and from this response a life 
emerging. The parents who beget a child are not 
the source of its existence ; they are only the race, 
at the point of contact with the individual life which 
is begotten, just as the race again is only the creative 
Will at its point of creative contact with the lives of 
the parents. By the finger of God the parents sow 
the life; they are, as it were, the divine finger ; they 
make the opportunity for a response of the individual 
will in the offspring to the total will ; they mediate 
a current of life by occasioning the contact at which 
springs the spark. 


As is the beginning and the continuance of the 
life physical, so is that of the life spiritual. The 
Church was born as the race was born, and genders 
her children as parents beget theirs. The birth of 
the Church was an event in which the will of that 
organism, the brotherhood of believers in Christ, 
made a response to the divine will, came to be in 
vital relation to the Fact of the universe. In the 
less abstract language of the Christian, it was an 
event in which the Spirit of God gave Himself to 
the human spirit, and the human spirit yielded itself 
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to God. We give time and place to that event, 
when we speak of the great Pentecost as the birth- 
* day of the Church ; such it was, in the same way as 
the birth in a stable of Bethlehem was the time and 
place of the Incarnation, and the death and rising 
were the date of the Redemption. But the Coming 
of the Spirit, like the Coming of Christ, though it 
was sacramentally enacted there and then, is an 
event always, everywhere, and for all men; and 
we only conceive the Pentecostal event aright when 
we conceive it thus, in this mode of eternity as well 
as time. 
It is, then, this vital relation to God into which by trans. 
the Church came by the moment, so far as any her own 
moment is assignable, of Pentecost—it is this life Yt 


relation to 


of the Body created by that event, which is the Ane 
deposit committed to the Church; this, and not the Pentecost. 
doctrines or the institutions, the Word, Sacraments 
and Order. These are but the concrete forms of 
that vital relation; these are the flesh in which the 
life was clothed. The life unto God received by 
the Church of the Upper Room, this is the Tradition 
of the Faith with which the Church was entrusted. 
The thing transmitted can be only the thing re- 
ceived, namely, this vital relation to the divine. 
The Church transmits the life, becomes parent of an 
offspring of souls, the children born to her, in the 
same way as the race begets children of the flesh. 
She makes opportunity for the spiritual will of the 
16 


The 
means of 
this are 
the Word, 
the Sacra- 
ments 
and the 
Ministry, 
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individual organism to effect its response to the 
environing God. _The Church, like the human 
parent, is not the fountain of existence, but its 
channel; she is the creative Will at its point of 
contact with the living thing to be begotten; she is 
the Finger of God moving towards the touch at 
which the life will spring. 

How then, and with what instruments does the 
Church make for the individual soul the opportunity 
for a response to God, which is life? 

Her instruments are the Word and Sacraments 
and Ministry. She touches the man’s intelligence 
by that part of the Tradition which isa record in 
human speech of the acts and deeds of Jesus; she 
reads, preaches, teaches the New Testament with 
its illustration in the Old; that is, she imparts a 
‘Bible Christianity,” which some of my Catholic- 
minded friends say rightly is not enough, and, 
wrongly, is nothing or worse. She touches the 
man’s emotions by the sacramental signs at which 
a grace passes; which other friends, in their too 
rationalistic exaltation of the Word of God contained 
in the Scriptures, handle with a cold suspicion as 
snaring to idolatry. And she touches his practical 
activities by the order and discipline of which a 
priesthood is the symbol and means; though others 
again think the Body of Christ can function without 
functionaries, and each member be priest and law 
to himself. She touches, no doubt, all the parts 
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of man at once—intelligence, emotion, action—by 
every instrument of the three, but more directly 
and predominantly, each by each. At every point 

of touch in the human nature there is gendered life, 
there is knitted between the soul and its Maker a 
vital relation, the relation of knowledge, or of love, 

or of a practical energy at one with His. But these 
three are not the only instruments of conveyance. and other 
There are also the instruments of social influence $0", 
through example, sympathy, reverence, and even™™ 
fear ; of a corporate duty compelling a subordination 

of the self; and the instruments of inherited moral 
instincts and aptitudes, a subconscious moral ex- 
perience transmitted by a Christian race, the “religion 

of the mother’s milk” ;—instruments which penetrate 

to parts of the social body unreached by those better 
recognised agencies, and kindle some spark at least of 

the life-flame in regions which ¢ey would leave dead. 

But these instruments of the life-engendering which are 
contact, if we should enumerate all, are still instru- ee 
ments. They are not the life. Our mistake has Wf Put 
been that we have thought they were. We have life. 
searched the Scriptures, thinking that in them, 
and them alone, we have eternal life, and have 
assumed that a man’s faith was accurately measur- 
able by his formal creed; or we have taught our 
flocks that the altar of the Eucharist is the whole 
and sole hearth of the divine fire; or we have 


claimed for our Church Order, not only that it is 
16." 
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the true, but that no other can be any Order of a 
Church at all. But this is as saying that Word, 
Sacrament, Ministry are not of the life, but ave the 
life. They are not. How could they be? Is 
soul's life less a mystic thing than body’s? If when 
we have named the functions of nutrition, growth, 
reproduction, we have not yet spelt the name of 
organic life in a sensuous organism; nay, if, when 
we have defined the activities of the mental and 
emotional organism, and have judged the poem or 
weighed the philosophy, we still have not seen the 
thing which is in the poet’s heart but not on his 
page, nor seen the wedding of the thinker’s mind 
to the world-fact ;—how do we say that the Life 
which is the light of men is kindled only in the light 
of the written Gospel or of the Creed which mirrors 
that; or that, ina ritual ordained even by the Christ, 
as a channel of vital force from Him, can flow all 
the fulness of the Godhead? No; Word, Sacra- 
ments, Order, and the other less definite shapes into 
which the Divine force has poured itself, are of the 
Life, but are not It. In them that Divine force 
has become flesh; but they are the Incarnation, 
not the Incarnate One. It is this Incarnate who is 
the substance of the Church’s Tradition, which, for 
better accommodation to our human imaginative 
faculty, and not without an attempt to define and 
realise the phrase, we have described as the Tradi- 
tion of a Life. 
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This then is the office of the Church in the salva- 
tion of men which we set out to define—She saves 
men by transmitting the tradition which is a Life. 
She dispenses a divine trust which is not a 
knowledge, nor a law, nor a mode of worship, but 
an opportunity and capacity, communicated by the 
Church to the individual Christian, whereby he is 
enabled to connect his organism of a soul with the 
environment of the ultimate divine fact, and to 
remain in life-giving relations to it. These life- 
giving relations, when considered closely, are rela- 
tions of surrender of self to the divine, met by a 
divine surrender to the human. Their names are, 
when the surrender is by the faculty of intelligence, 
Truth; when by that of action, Obedience or Virtue; 
when by the affections, Worship and Love. 


But if this be the office of the Church, to transmit Some 


not a record, institution, practice, but a life; or to och 
transmit Word, Sacrament, Rule only as they areS@s 35° 
modes or instruments of this life; some very practical ree 
conclusions follow as to our duties of Churchmanship. rare 
The true Churchman is he who most truly guards 
the tradition. Then he must guard the Written 
Word; yet not as written word, but as vehicle of 

life. So if the critics invite him to inquire with 

them whether Luke is trustworthy as a historian of 

fact; whether the author of the Fourth Gospel is 


John, son of Zebedee; and whether in that writing 


the Sacra- 
ments, 
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he intended a formal narrative or a theology in 
narrative form; whether Mark xvi. 9-20 be an 
appendix by another hand; whether the reported 
discourses of Jesus are pure transcripts of His 
speech, or have been shaped and coloured by the 
reflections of disciples,—the true Churchman will 
meet them neither with a shudder nor a scowl nor 
yet with an embrace, but with courteous recognition 
of their service in helping us to search the Scriptures, 
whether things are so as we have supposed, and 
whether what we have thought they say is what they 
do really say. For he will tell himself, on the one 
hand, that the Bible is the word of life and only pre- 
cious as the minister of life; but that it can minister 
this life only by the facts which the Scriptures testify, 
and not by facts which they have seemed to testify 
but do not. And he will tell himself, on the other 
hand, that if a mordant criticism should eat away 
any of his hitherto conceptions of the truth revealed, 
then those conceptions were not living members of 
his faith; the life which he lives unto God, and 
which in part the Scriptures ministered, did not 
come to him through these conceptions, and cannot 
be withdrawn with them. This should bring a 
peace which many men now desire. 

Then he must guard the Sacraments, but again 
as the channels of the life-flow. Is not the life 
more than meat, the body than raiment? And is 
not the grace more than the sign, the Presence than 
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the pledge of it? But (so hard it is to keep the 
proportion of faith) one may come to treat the 
Sacraments as an end when they are ameans. We 
should do so, if we spoke of the Eucharist not only 
as the Holy Communion, but as the a// zx all of 
communion with the Divine; or if rules of eucharistic 
practice were imposed, which might invest the altar 
with more awfulness, but not with more power on 
the wills of worshippers to help them live to Christ. 
Even the Eucharist was made for man. 

And he must guard the Christian conduct, but and the 
still as a part of the Life; a part of it. If one of usta as 
should urge that all the commandments of the moral 
laws he has kept, and ask what lacks he yet, the 
answer would be that, if that is all, then he lacks 
life unto God. For if he says of doctrine that, 
because it is not morality, it is not of the body 
of faith; is it therefore not of the body? In our 
thoughts too we live and not in our acts alone, and 
doctrines are faith when it thinks. Or if he says of 
ritual that because it is not the free Spirit, it is no 
organ of that Spirit, is a ritual therefore not a finger 
of God? In the flesh also we live and not in the 
spirit only, and sacraments are faith where it is made 
flesh of man. 


Can we now, after this endeavour to analyse the 
function of the Church in the saving of souls, apply 


Our 
Organon 
applied to 
the belief 
in Holy 
Church. 


The Fact 
in the 
Environ- 
ment. 
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to this article, “I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church,” our organon of research, the principle that 
faith is life, and life is the mutual self-giving of the 
living being and its environment? 

It will be better, however, to reserve for separate 
inquiry the attribute of “Catholic,” and at present 
ask only what it is to believe in “ Holy” Church. 

What then, in the world-process environing a 
human soul, is the Fact which we name the Holy 
Church ? 

We give it the names most familiar when we 
assert that the Holy Ghost indwells the Church, or 
that Christ is Incarnate in the Church, or that the 
Church is the body of Christ. All these, it is wise 
to repeat, are metaphors, true in the degree in 
which they express the Divine reality in the terms of 
the human interest and destiny, and enable faith in 
the man who uses them. If we try to give the fact 
some other name which for ourself shall be deeper 
or more exact, it will be still a metaphor, but also, 
if it helps our faith, will be a true metaphor. To 
bring our belief, then, in the Church into frame with 
the rest of our thinking, we have to say that when 
we speak of Christ as Incarnate in the Church, we 
mean that, by the existence of the Christian society, 
there is made for us as individuals an opportunity 
and capacity for that reciprocal self-giving of God 
and man, to effect which is to live, or to be united 
to God in Christ. This opportunity is made by 
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the truth of fact and the knowledge of the mind of 
Christ, which only a body corporate could preserve 
and impart; by the action upon men’s wills of sacra- 
ments which are impossible without a society ; and 
by the control of human conduct which can be 
exercised by social love, fear and reverence. 


To this fact in the Christian’s environment what The 
is the Response? It must be to embrace this *“?°"%* 
Opportunity, to allow the personality to enter the 
contact with the Person of Christ which the Church 
can realise for her members; to be giver and 
receiver in the mystic interchange of the one Will 
and the many wills, for which occasion is made by 
the society, when it ministers to its members the 
illumination of the Book, the impulse of the Sacra- 
ments, the stimulus of a command to obey or a 
task to discharge, and, with and in all these, the 
material for an unselfishness by subordination of 
private desire to the general good. 

That college friend of mine is making this response, Examples 
who has forsaken a path that leads to preferment, in pfesikcs 
order to produce a work of abstruse scholarship which 
there will be “none to love and very few to praise,” 
but a whole Church to profit by, when other pens have 
popularised its results. So is that other scholar, the 
friend of every man’s work except his own, who is 
making his own mark nowhere, because everywhere 
he is helping some other and even lesser man to 
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make his. So is that Ulysses of our circle who 
relinquished the government of a great school, and 
the genial activities in the sunshine, to go to the land 
of the Cimmerii and “ settle” for their help and com- 
fort under the ‘‘mirk and mist” of their factories ; for 
so, thought he, it is well to suffer affliction with the 
people of God. And the theologian of our college, 
who has gone to write his magnum opus in a parish, 
because there he can test his metaphysic against the 
coarse necessities of bookless people who strive and 
sorrow, and see whether it is translatable into the 
language of their ruder conscience and earthier 
imaginations ; the Academe and the disputation of 
wits ‘“‘under date or palm” he counts but refuse, so 
he may win Christ on the open pasture or the furrow. 
Then all the good curates, who work the rector’s 
system not their own whim ; the good rectors, who 
draw humble souls but not the press interviewer ; 
the good doctors, who render a service to medicine 
by research at the cost of a fortune, or who think for 
the rheumatics of James Brown of the village, whois on 
the club, as heedfully as for the gout of the banker 
at the Hall; the good builders, who will not scamp 
their work and poison the tenants, even when they 
have mis-reckoned in their contract and nothing can 
be made on the job; the good parishioners, who 
cleave to their parish church, because it is the parish 
church, though the new vicar’s ritual is not quite as 
high, or as low, as they prefer, and though the next 
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pulpit to his has more flavour in the sermon; the 
good choir-men, who do not sulk and stay away from 
practice because a new member has a more leading 
voice ; and good choir-boys, who, in the spirit of 
their richer brethren at a public school, “ play up for 
the honour” of their Church—which to a child is 
perhaps all that he can well see of the Church Mili- 
tant ; the good parents of either sex, who maintain 
their church-going, or—Christ be with them !—their 
chapel-going, even when the week was long and the 
Sunday is wet, that they may teach their children the 
same, or their servants ; and last my own Hobbs’ son, 
who when his “set” exercised a British freedom by 
loafing outside the churchyard gate, “didn’t hold 
with that sort of thing,” but got over his shyness and 
comradeship and came inside, accounting that one 
ought to stand by one’s Church a bit ; all these, and 
all the humble and holy men of heart, who, in un- 
nameable acts of the intelligence and will, receive 
with meekness the word implanted by the record 
which the Church vouches ; who in their Communions 
seek to commune not with Christ only but with the 
brethren at their side, and make of the Sacramentum 
a soldier’s oath of faithfulness to soldier comrades ; 
who are heedful to fulfil all righteousness by obedi- 
ence to public rule, to assimilate in their private 
judgment the pudblicus sensus of the holy republic, to 
breathe in from their social atmosphere the Christian 
temper :—all these seem to be making some response 


The Life 
which 
results 
from 
Response. 


A Life in 
part 
demon- 
strable, 
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to the Fact—the Church as Christ's Body, within 
which the man can give himself to the God who 
encompasses him, that He may give Himself to the 
man. 


It is left to ask, does the response prosper ; does 
the man who this way believes in Holy Church live 
by that belief? That alone determines us to believe. 
We may search the Scriptures and we may search 
the Fathers, and may convince ourselves from these 
sources of evidence, that so far as a record can estab- 
lish a truth, what Christ left on earth was not a Faith 
only, but a Church as Keeper of the Faith ; but we 
shall not be convinced at the heart, unless we find the 
“grounds more relative than this,” which are laid in 
the experience that Mother Church is in truth not 
only nursing mother but bearing mother, of children 
who are the souls of men. 

But this experience of life received from member- 
ship is, like that of the life which flows to us from the 
Incarnation and the Resurrection, communicable to 
others only in part. The evidence that the Church 
does mediate the Divine life to her members, is 
mainly the fact that the Church herself lives. The 
theme has been well worked, and it would be tedious 
to rehearse here the evidence that the society of 
Christ has vitality, and that in many dimensions ; 
in the power to expand, to persist, to recover, to 
assimilate the new, embrace the alien, subdue the 
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hostile, resolve and re-mould the ossified, rebound to 
every shock, spring to every impulsion, and ride 
every wave of change. An institution so vital must, 
without more argument, be vitaliser. Yet what has 
to be shown is not merely that the Church has a 
hold on life, and imparts this hold to her members, 
but that she imparts it by virtue of her character as 
Church ; that the society of Christ vivifies its units 
not merely by some principle of which the society is 
incidentally the vehicle (as by the conservation of the 
Written Word, which a “ Bible Christian ” seems to 
think is all he owes her), but by a principle which is 
her very self. We must show that the society works 
its work by its socialness, by being social; makes the 
Many live by making them One. But to show that, 
how vast a task in historical study! And how be- 
yond the limits of our enterprise, which is, not to 
show the truth of the Christian’s belief in Holy 
Church, but to show how and by what argument, or 
a something more strong than argument, that truth 
can be shown true. Our task is only to point the 
road of research, not travel it ; to provide not result 
but method, not the science but its organon. Yet 
we point the road with good hope. The works of 
individualism, and the fruit of brotherly love, are 
manifest already. The record of human character 
as its type has been moulded by Churchmanship 
(where it was Churchmanship indeed and not par- 
tisanship, not an earthly combativeness under the 


' ¥ 
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banner of Church Militancy) will be found, and by 
students of it has been found, to be a record of a 
character more living and stable in life—by the signs 
of generosity of temper, clearness of insight, and 
fruitfulness in work—than are the types which private 
ambition and individualistic theory have moulded 
after their image and likeness. Ifthe churches which 
are not The Church, and to which our own eager 
Churchmen would refuse the name, have thriven in 
the fruits of the Spirit, it has not been their separa- 
tion which gave the increase, but on the contrary the 
heightened brotherliness of a brotherhood, more 
hospitable because in narrower compass, and more 
stirred to good works by the more stringent pa- 
triotism in a community of the few and the nature- 
selected. When the men and women of the Chapel 
are ensamples to older flocks by their earnestness, it 
is because pastor knows sheep, and sheep knows 
fellow-sheep, as ‘‘ members,” as true parts of the 
republic. The secret of that earnestness is not the 
liberty of the “free” church (which indeed is how 
much less), but the equality on the Chapel floor and 
the fraternity at the Chapel threshold. 


in part But here again, as before, the final proof is not 
municable communicable. It is not even proof at all; the 
truth is not proved to us, it exists for us. Belief in 
the Holy Church is the inward, unreportable ex- 


perience that the Church lives and her children 


¥ 
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within her. That the Church herself lives is a truth 
of which this inward experience can be had only by 
the Church herself; and when it is asked how there 
can be a corporate consciousness of a corporate life, 
it is a problem set in metaphysics, which as hereto- 
fore we decline. Doubtless a society has a con- 
sciousness and thinks thoughts, in the same way 
as it has an energy and wins battles; only no one 
yet, I suppose, has founded surely a psychology 
of the social. However, we do not need one here. 
Whether or no it is true (and I am reluctant to 
agree) that not Churches but only souls are saved, 
still we shall be satisfied at present if we can learn 
only how a soul can come by the beliefs which save 
it, and among these the belief in Holy Church. 
And what we seem to have learnt is that the fact in 
human environment to which we give that name, is 
the enablement of the individual to live unto God by 
the act of a society, which brings its members into 
the life-generating contact of a reciprocal self-giving ; 
that the response to that fact is the man’s acceptance 
and realisation of membership; and the verification 
is the life which, partly to be seen, partly only to 
be enjoyed, flows to him from his union with the 


Whole. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE CHURCH AND HER CATHOLICITY. 


‘“TueE next affection of the Church is that of univer- 
sality, ‘I believe in the holy Catholick Church’. 


“There is a necessity of believing the Catholick 
Church, because except a man be of that, he can be 
of none. For, being the Church which is truly 
Catholic containeth within it all which are truly 
Churches, whosoever is not of the Catholick Church, 
cannot be of the true Church. That Church alone 
which first began at Jerusalem on earth, will bring 
us to the Jerusalem in heaven ; and that alone began 
there, which always embraceth the fatth once de-. 
livered to the saints.” 


Thus I transcribe from between the faded covers 
of a volume dated under my name by the year before 
my ordination, the definitions of John Pearson, 
Bishop of Chester, on whose page has gathered in 
the two and a half centuries some lichen-tint of 


quaintness, but not the rust of obsoleteness. If we 
256 
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no longer speak of ‘this Catholicism” as a “second 
affection of the Church,” we still agree that it “con- 
sisteth generally of universality,” as comprehending 
all sorts of persons, all nations, all ages of time, 
all necessary and saving truths, as requiring all 
obedience, “curing all diseases, and planting all 
graces in the souls of men”. 

We have tried to see for ourselves what is the What is 
Holy Church, and how the Church, as holy, can ee i 
save men’s souls. But the Church is also catholic f° on? 
as well as holy, and by her catholicity, we say, she 
saves men. What then is catholicity, and how does 
it save? 

But, ‘catholic”—what is it in the word which 
chills, Why, after “holy,” are we aware of a 
change of atmosphere, as from the airs and hues of a 
tender mysticalness to logic and the east wind? We 
are aware of this, but I have a presage that we shall 
be pleasingly disappointed with the contents of the 
name when we unfold them, if only we try to spell it 
“out in the terms of man’s interest in it. Catholic” 
and “Holy,” are not the two names (whole, hale) 
one at the root? Perhaps it will prove so with the 
realities behind them. 

What then do we mean when we say that the 
Church is catholic; how is the Christian’s faith 
catholic; what makes to be catholic a creed, a use, 

a council, or an institution? 
Let us take the word at its highest power, as 
17 


The Vin- 
centian 
Canon. 
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they take it who give the name to themselves, the 
‘“‘catholic-minded”” in our communion. These are 
content, I think, with Bishop Pearson’s definition. 
The Catholic Church is the Universal Church, that 
which, in ideal though not in actuality, contains 
within her all men in all times, claims to have all 
sufficiency for all their life, and dispenses all truth. 
Concentrating attention, as will be convenient for 
our purpose, upon that last attribute—the power to 
dispense all truth,—the true faith, they tell us, which 
a Christian must hold is the faith which is catholic, 
that is, which the universal Church defines to be true. 
Quod semper, quod ubigue, guod ab omnibus credt- 
tum est, the creed accepted in all times, all places, 
and by all men, this, says Vincent of Lerins, is the 
true creed; and a dozen centuries later John of 
Chester repeated him, and we echo him to-day. 
Catholic is that which all men everywhere and 
always have believed; and that which is catholic is 
true. Securus judicat orbis terrarum,; the world- 
wide, time-long Church need not fear to err. * 

We agree; but do we know to what we have 
agreed? All times, all places, all men—who and 
what are these? 

Anglicans commonly draw from the canon the 
conclusion that catholic truth is that which was 
known as true by the first four centuries after Christ, 
though some would widen the reservoir of truth by 
the width of two more centuries; at any rate for 
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truth concerning usage and ritual, though hardly for 
truth of doctrine. The reasoning is, that for some 
four centuries only was Christendom catholic or the 
Church a whole. After that, the Body of Christ on 
earth was dismembered, first by the cleavage of 
East and West, later by the rending of the West. 
East and West, and again Roman, Anglican and 
Protestant, may all be members of Christ, but are 
not members one of another. They can act as one 
no longer; no joint council can decree an article of 
belief, which all Churchmen in all countries, and in 
the twentieth century as in the fourth, can accept. 
No new truth then can be arrived at by us later 
Christians which shall be catholic truth, and there- 
fore binding on Churchmen. The appeal for a 
decision on a matter of faith must be to the Four 
Centuries, or the age of the Councils, and, even for 
practice, to only the Six. Nothing that is new can be 
catholic, till the Church of Christ is again the un- 
divided ; which, say the despondent, is till rivers flow 
‘back to their fountains. To her creed of the fourth 
century can the Church never add, nor omit there- 
from, nor change aught that is therein. 

Have the despondent ones understood Vincent a despond- 
perfectly? Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab Sthatheed| 
omntbus is to be our standard of truth, which is™ it 
catholic and has authority. Truth to be true 
must, says Vincent, be universal ; and only the 
truth of the Four Centuries, say these, is universal. 

17 
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Is it universal? Have the creeds of that period 
obtained the ‘‘affection” of universality, been ac- 
cepted by all men everywhere and in all times? 
The Creed of Niczea was not accepted “every- 
where,” during those dozen centuries when it had 
not gone westward, in the wake of Columbus, 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules; nor “by all men,” 
unless the Christian generations between Athanasius 
and ourselves are not among “‘all men”; nor “in 

. all times,” unless it was possible for ‘“‘all times” to 
render their testimony in the fourth century or in 
the nineteenth, and unless the years from now till 
the Finis Seculi are not to be reckoned among “all 
times”; for these years have not given in their 
testimony, their acceptance has not: been won by 
the creed. But why, if universality is the guarantee 
of truth, do we assign final authority to a pronounce- 
ment of truth which is made not by the whole Church 
of Christ, but by a fraction of it? When time shall 
stand still, when the sum of the generations in all 
man’s dwelling-place shall be cast, then we shall 
know, not sooner, what is of all times, all places, all 
minds. But this will be too late for,usefulness in 
human guidance. 


” 


The truth is great and shall prevail, 


When none cares whether tt brevail or not. 
ca 


which isa Certainly if this alone were catholicity, it would 
misinter- af ahs ioc 
pretation Come too late for use. But, then, is it catholicity ? 


of Vincent, 
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It never was likely that truth could be obtained by the 
counting of the human vote, nor can this have been 
the meaning of ad omnibus. Neither was it likely 
that semper was meant to keep us uncertain of the 
truth, until all citizens of the Church in all the files 
of time could pass the voting barrier. Arithmetic 
and geometry are no criteria of the truth of faith; 
Catholicity is not quantitative but qualitative, not a 
measurement, as might be rashly inferred from Vin- 
cent, but, as Pearson calls it, an “affection”. And 
so I understand the “Catholic” would himself take 
it to be. He would say that what gave authority to 
a decree of the most fully cecumenical council was not 
the preponderance of consent within the chamber, 
nor of assent in the cecumenical church without, but 
the immanence of the Spirit alike in the council and 
in the world, an indwelling assured by the fact that 
they were gathered together in the name of Christ, 
and by the promise that where believers were so 
gathered, there would Christ be in the midst of them. 
This is what Catholicity is in the language of the who by 


: tas i P Catholic- 
Bible; it is Christ in the midst; and the truth is—not ity meant 


what all the Church saith, but what the Spirit saith es 
unto the Churches. And this must certainly be™*” 
what Vincent meant; the judgment of the whole 
Church is right, because when she judges as a 
whole, then Christ is in the midst of her, and then 
the Spirit speaks to her. A Catholic decree is a 


decree inspired, and a truth inspired is true. 
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But why should Vincent think that when the 
whole Church judged of a truth, then Christ was 
in the midst; and if not the whole Church, then 
the Christ was not there? One will not suppose 
that he had borrowed from pagan philosophy the 
conception that ‘what all men think, that we say 
is true”; still less that he borrowed, for sacred use 
from the hustings, the very carnal principle that the 
majority vote must prevail. It is more likely he 
reasoned that what the Church judges at any one 
time may be error, but not what she judges in all 
times, for then the promise of Christ that He would 
be with it adways would be belied: and again that 
many men may err, but not all men together, for, 
if so, Christ could not be anywhere in the Church, 
seeing He had inspired no man at all; His promise 
of ‘“‘wheresoever two or three are gathered together 

. there am I in the midst,” would have been 
null. If, then, all men everywhere and always 
believe a truth, their number must contain those 
who represent the mind of Christ; so that the 
universal vote must contain what the Spirit saith 
unto the Churches. 

If he meant this, it is a reasoning in arithmetic, 
that a sum contains the units ; or in geometry, that 
the whole includes the parts ; and we shall not be 
satisfied with it. It is a mechanical reasoning which 
comes to a right result, but incidentally not neces- 
sarily. But also the canon thus obtained seems a 
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barren one. For though the condition of universal 
assent may satisfy us, if only it can be obtained—as 
a matter of fact it rarely, if ever, can be obtained 
—truths have to begin with the acceptance of a 
minority only, it is a “remnant” which believes a 
prophet’s report; and they seldom end with the 
acceptance of more than a majority. So no truth 
can ever be catholic, if catholicity is a matter of 
arithmetic. 

But neither Vincent nor the adopters. of his canon 
really suppose this. They know it is not the number 
of believers which fer se makes a truth to be catholic, 
but the Presence of Christ in the Church which the 
number guarantees. Perhaps they chose a clumsy 
instrument by which to register that Presence ; or 
perhaps the instrument is not amiss, but only has 
been used amiss. 

For now this undividedness and wholeness in the The 


: Church’s 
Church, this all-ness which the canon demands as Catholic. 


the guarantee that a truth is true, is it a quantitative 9,0", 
attribute? Is catholicity, that ‘second affection of ness is the 
the Church,” an arithmetical or geometric affection ? pee i 
For there is an all-ness which has no concern with alive 

number, and a wholeness of a thing which is not of 

superficies. It is the wholeness of a thing which is 

alive. An organism is not pronounced to be whole ° 

by counting or mensuration; a man who has lost 

an arm in battle may leave the hospital ‘perfectly 


whole,” though by arithmetic his body is one member 


Ofa living 
thing the 
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less. It is not the sum of his parts which makes him 
whole in body; it is the life which runs in all of 
them, the one network of vein and nerve, and the 
one force pulsing in all. His body is whole because 
it is one, and it is one because it is alive. On the 
other hand, let the man have limbs and organs 
numerically complete, but have a limb mortified, 
and he is no longer whole; he is divided, a part 
of him is separate from that unity, the life of his 
body ; the currents from heart and brain are 
dammed back from the dead clay of the unwhole- 
some limb, which no longer knows what the body 
does, nor acts with its action nor suffers with it, if it 
suffers. 


This wholeness, not of Number but of Life, is the 
wholeness of the Church which we call by the Greek 
equivalent, Catholicity. The Church is catholic be- 
cause it is a living organism ; it is a whole because 
it is the Body of Christ, and it is the Body of Christ 
because the life of Christ beats in the whole of it. 

It follows (and very far-reaching may this infer- 


Whole or ence prove) that what is done or suffered by any 


Life is 
in every 
and any 
part. 


one part or organ of this Body of Christ, may be an 
act or suffering not of the part only, but of the whole 
body. . In a physical organism this is so. In any 
vital act of an organ the whole frame of organs 
takes part. Vision is an activity of the eye, hearing 
of the ear, the thrill of cold or the sting of a burn 
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may be experienced at some one spot of the body 
only; but the action or reaction of the flesh which 
takes place upon that stimulation is an act of the 
whole, all the organism throws itself into the func- 
tioning of the single organ, ministers vigour to the 
healthy member, or, again, takes the edge from sight 
and hearing and the elasticity from muscle, when 
there is languor in the total frame. Circulation, 
respiration, digestion, absorption register themselves 
‘in the well-being or the suffering of every joint and 
nerve. In more summarising language, the func- 
tioning of every organ is an act of the corporal 
unity, the physical Ego of which all parts and 
organs are expansions, and by which only they 
exist and are what they are. And we are not to 
conceive of this corporal unity, when it acts in any 
one member, as if, to reach that member, it went 
past, as it were, the rest of the organs, leaving them 
on one side, unconcerned and unaffected; rather it 
passes through them all to reach the member which 
acts, and carries along with it the energies of all the 
rest ; in the tightening of an arm’s muscle all the 
mechanism of the body’s fibres is strained, and in a 
glance of the eye the stamina of the man is regis- 
tered. Briefly, in a living thing the Whole is not to 
be found in the circumference, nor yet in the centre, 
nor even in both, but in the law which bonds and 
co-ordinates them ; the Whole is not the mass of 
atoms, but the magnetism which masses them ; not 
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the area which the life covers, but the life-principle 
which makes that area alive. 

i see ak All this, which has been an enlarging on the 

Church. Obvious, we may in a figure transfer, when we 
speak concerning Christ and the Church, to the 
subject of the Vincentian canon. The wholeness 
of the Church is her vital continuity with the in- 
dwelling Christ; she is the Church Universal in so 
far as she is pervaded by the Holy Spirit and draws 
her animation from His presence ; her Catholicity con- 
sists in her being alive. Where her organism acts at 
all, in any part or member, if it is acting vitally, it is 
acting as a whole. Thus, if the Church, in formu- 

Where a lating (as in the cecumenical councils), or in accepting 

part of the Chic aes 

Church from formulators, a definition of religious truth, has 

os done an act of life, then, even though the action 


te 2ctis should be confined within the limits of some part 


Bele an only of her area, whether in time or space, yet it 
lic. is the whole Church that has done it, and the defini- 
tion is Catholic. We shall not therefore have to 
ask how many parts of Christendom sent Bishops 
or Bishops’ deputies to a Council, nor even how 
wide the area was within which the Council’s for- 
mulary, when promulgated, obtained the acceptance 
of Christians ; for that would not decide the question 
of the truth of the formulary, since Councils “may 
err and sometimes have erred,” and even the people 
may will to have itso. We shall ask instead, This 
joint action of Clerus and Populus, was it a vztal 
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-activity, an act of living, one in which the life of 
Christ, who is the Head, pulsed in the arteries and 
nerves of His body the Church? If it was that, 
then it was an act of all the Church, and the truth 
formulated was a Catholic truth. Vincent's canon 
then is after alla correct statement of the criterion 
of truth, though no doubt an empirical statement; 
wholeness in the Church’s action does guarantee 
that the action is right; what has been believed by 
all men everywhere (if “all” and “everywhere” mean 
‘‘wholeness” as here defined) is to be received by 
the faithful as “of faith”. And yet we have found 
a deeper word than Catholicity, and the word is Life. 
A faith is a right faith and a saving, not because it 
is universal, but because it is alive. 


Yes, but to be alive, what is that? When is the 
act of the Church which frames its creed, a vital 
act? How does the Church, in doing it, live? 

What is it, did we say, to live? How did we But the 
try to recast the consecrated metaphor of Life, out tine a 
of the vagueness in which it served us while wecteet— 
needed only to feel, into the precision by which it an act of 
helps us also to think? 

Our new language was that life is a reciprocal 
self-giving of organism and environment, of the soul 
and God. When we say that Jesus was the Son 
of God incarnate, who by taking on Himself a 


human nature brought life to man, we are saying 
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that God by the human existence of Jesus made the 
opportunity for this reciprocation between Himself 
and man. To describe a soul as being “in Christ ” 
is to declare that this self-giving is being interchanged 
between that soul and its Creator, through its associa- 
tion with the person of Jesus. And to assert of the 
Church that Christ ‘“indwells” it, is to assert that 
between it and God passes, by the same association, 
this giving and receiving of each to and from each. 
An act then of the Church in which she formulates 
a creed, is an act of life, if the mental and moral 
processes, by which that formulation is wrought, 
are a surrender to God of the thoughts and desires 
of the Church, and a reception by the Church of 


When it isGod’s mind and will. If, in the energies by which 


a recipro- 


giving of 
mind and 
will. 


cated self. She determines the formulary, the Church has seen 


with an open mind; hearkening only what the Lord 
shall say concerning her, making sacrifice of pre- 
conceptions and of predilections that the truth should 
be thus or thus, as may seem to her likely or fitting, 
and not just thus and only thus as the truth in fact 
is: if in the final choice of what she will believe, she 
has chosen with a self-abandoning heart, making 
sacrifice of longings and ambitions, of security and 
ease, of all her own hopes for time and for eternity, 
and all her dreads of human or superhuman ill, 
trusting the Creator though He slay her ;—then in 
the making of her creed she has lived unto God in 
Christ, and the truth which issues from her travail 
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of spirit into human speech is a Catholic truth, be- 

cause it is an act of life. Securus judicat orbits 
terrarum is a motto of the Church which too rudely 
spells that secret which she names her Catholicity. 

We must re-spell it Secura judicat terrarum—vita. 

What earth judges livingly, that she judges right; 

what the life in the Church troweth, that is truth. 

_ But now, what is true of the making of a creed 

is true of the keeping of a creed; a formula is “of 
faith” if its formulation was an act of life, but also 

it is of faith only if its affirmation continues to be an 

act of life. We cannot, therefore, escape the duty of 
applying to the creed we affirm the criterion of being 

a living creed, in the believing of which the affirmer a formula, 
has life. It is not enough to say of a formulary, peg 
“This is the Catholic faith, for the Church Catholic ™**t ?e, 
in the fourth century, when the body of Christ was 2!se live. 
still undismembered, so pronounced, though not She 

but Christ that liveth in Her ; and therefore we men 

and women of the twentieth century so believe”. 

For that creed was the Catholic faith, not because 

the Church was undivided, and from the mechanical 

mass no boulder had been cloven away ; but because 
Christ lived in her, and the Churchmen who pro- 
mulged and who accepted the creed did an act 

of life in doing so; made surrender of self-conceit, 
self-love, self-will, lost these things to find them 
again a hundred-fold in God's truth, beauty, power 
made theirs. The Catholic Fathers have been 
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our masters in Christ Jesus, to teach us the words 
of eternal life; but the disciple must be as the 
master, and learn the words only by living them, 
lest they should prove words only and not the life. 
How pregnant is this of how momentous conclusions! 
It is no longer the question, Caz the Church of a 
later day reshape the creed which the Primitive 
Church shaped, as it has been thought, once for 
ever? The question is, Can it do otherwise? Can 
the Church forbear to shape the Creed, and for ever 
reshape it, in the image and likeness of its human 
mind and will, where these are touched by the 
Divine, in terms that express the experience of its 
own breathing intercourse with the Father of our 
spirits? And the answer must be that it cannot do 
otherwise; cannot forbear to review from season to 
season, and either to remake or to reaffirm its 
creed; and that too in whatever fortune of united- 
Andthis ness or of unhappy division the Universal Church 
Patties May find herself; whether there be a power (which 


a Particu- 

jar church for fifteen centuries there has not been) of taking 

Universal. counsel together in a united Christendom, or whether 
(as is commonly the case of Churchmen to-day) the 
Particular Church must deliberate and decide with- 


out one sister-in-council at her side. 


Awordto Friend, to whom I write my thoughts, there is a 


a brother : : 
or sister. thing I must pause to say; not to you, for it would 


be needless, but to some other of my brethren in 
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Christ, to whom you might think well to repeat my 
poor reflections. It is to beg them not to be hasty. 
He that believeth shall not make haste, says Isaiah ; 
but I notice many of our believers do make great 
haste, and just that timorous, fluttering haste of 
trepidation which the prophet meant, when they 
hear a brother begin to speak of his faith in language 
which they have never employed about their own. 

I am not thinking here of those zealous Christians 
(for I bear them record they have a zeal) who, 
before they can hear the end of a sentence, stop 
their ears and run upon the speaker with one accord ; 
though I would not have them, for want of a few 
clear words spoken in time, run upon me. I am, 
however, more thinking of a brother, or likelier a 
sister, some tender, loyal, prayerful Monica, who has 
learned her faith in one language only, and cannot 
recognise that faith again in an altered speech, or 
even in the same speech under an altered accent. 
The symbolum of the Church’s faith is the banner 
she would die for; and if she hears one speak of a 
making and remaking of creeds, she might in her 
haste imagine she had stumbled on the talk of 
people who, as she has been told, hold a dogmatic 
creed in small account, and that she had overheard 
a treason against the palladium of Holy Church. 
Let us beg our sister not to be in haste, and fancy 
any such people are here. Your banner, this form 
of sound words, is our banner too, and we do not 
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see that it is in danger. The plain, brief, soldierly 
watchword which.we name after the Apostles, the 
richer blazon on the standard which Athanasius 
reared at Niczea, and that yet more elaborate device, 
enscrolled not by his but by a forgotten hand—we 
are not meaning that these must needs be re- 
moulded, phrase or syllable, when we say the 
Church must hour by hour reshape her creed. 
Those syllables no doubt are human breath, not the 
very breath of the Spirit of Truth, though His breath 
too we can hear in them; those phrases no doubt 
were minted in a laboratory of men, though wise- 
hearted men in whom God had put wisdom to make 
all that He commanded; they were not written by 
God's very finger in the dark of a Sinai. They are, 
The Creedeven they, mortal things, not deathless. It is with 
ode: held, them, somewhat as it is with the fleshly body which 
facut’ houses our soul. These bodies are tenements pre- 


fleshly 
body, at cariously held at the Divine pleasure, quittable at a 


teas moment’s call; yet we dwell there, the most part of 
us, for a term of years, and some for a long term, for 
how else could man’s spirit continue a living soul upon 
the earth? And even so these forms of human 
speech, which translate for us the Bible’s witness to 
the truth, being mortal bodies of a faith that is 
immortal, are not held in freehold; in principle they 
are liable in any generation to be exchanged at a 
divine summons for a still deeper and truer speech ; 


yet in fact our faith has housed in them now for nigh 
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on a score of centuries, and how without such fixity 
of tenure could faith continue on earth? But the 
Creed which we thought the Church cannot forbear 
to remake from hour to hour, in terms of her hourly 
new experience of God, this Creed is not phrase or 
syllable; it is not in word at all, but in power. 
Behind an unchanging form of sound words, there 
goes on, in Church and in single soul, that ceaseless 
change, which is the condition of life for spirit as of 
all else that breathes. With the warmth and beat of 
that life the hard, cold frame of syllables vibrates, 
glows, dilates, and is luminous; the phrase which 
records that the Son of God became man and 
suffered, is one phrase when a child murmurs in it 
a lesson his fathers have taught him, and another, 
with no change in the sound, when the man confesses 
an experience, that so he has known it to be, so he 
has learned Christ. The clause which, for the early 
Church and for the latest, witnesses to an Ascension 
into heaven, once voiced also an astronomic ignorance 
in the former, but still pictures truly for ourselves the 
home-going of the Incarnate into the spiritual. The 
vessels of language need not be new as often as the 
wine of truth is new; and the new truth does not 
promise yet to burst the old vessels of the early 
creeds. There may come—let us have faith enough 
to recognise this—there may come on any day, like 
God’s call when He requires the soul from the tene- 


ment of clay, God’s call to reshape the fleshly frame 
18 
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of the Letter, in which the Spirit has been embodied 
for centuries counted on the fingers of three hands. 
aera {f when that call came our worship of the symbolum 
éwrovs Withheld us from obedience, we should be idolaters, 
ee worshipping the work of men’s hands. It delays to 
come, but while it delays its coming let us watch. 
Men must not rest upon past deeds; may they 
slumber upon words of the past, even if they have 


been for all that past the words of life ? 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE CHURCH AND HER CREED. 


WE had reached the conclusion (before I made my The con- 
appeal to have that conclusion rightly understood by oe 
brothers and sisters zealous for the faith once for all Pie a 
delivered) that the Church both can remake her creed, ©” be re- 
and even must remake it, if it is to remain always an che 
act of life unto God in Christ, without which it is not" 
an act of faith, And a creed, we added, may be re- 

made inwardly, without change in the frame of words 

which embodies it ; as in fact weare for ever remaking 

the creed within the unchanged framework of the 
primitive symbolum. But we did not shrink from through a 


. : * é renewal 
the inference, which is one outcome of our reflections, inward 


that the Church could also, and should, remake out- 37,0" 
wardly her creed, zf the frame of words could not 
without a change continue to be body or instrument 
of the life. It is a theoretic conclusion, indeed, hardly 
a practical, demanding action. Formularies which 
have proved adequate, so long as ours have, to the 
expanding wit of man ; and, having seen a Copernicus 


and a Darwin, serve us still, with a need only to re- 
* 
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understand when we utter certain clauses—ow God 

made heaven and earth, and Zow Christ descended 
and ascended,—these formularies are like to serve 

the Church much longer, perhaps “unto the end”. 

But it is a duty of faith in a Christian man to accept 

this theoretic conclusion, and to hold his verbal creed, 

as he does all things else, at the pleasure of God. It 

is a duty of faith, but also it is the security of faith. 

In times of criticism and transition, a strength comes 

from it to the believer, the strength that always comes 

of sacrifice. He has not withheld the first-born of 
his soul; therefore he fears God indeed. So when 

the overflowing scourge shall pass through, his heart 

is established and does not shrink ; he shall not make 

haste that believeth ¢hus. 

But also a conclusion to which we seemed led was 
that the Church can remake a creed, and that creed 
can be catholic truth, ‘in whatever fortune, whether 
of union or of unhappy division the Universal Church 
may find herself”: whether she can summon once 
again a really cecumenical council, or whether a Par- 
ticular Church can take counsel only within herself. 
We concluded thus, because the catholicity or whole- 
ness which makes a truth true, is not an arithmetical 
wholeness, but the wholeness of that which is alive, 
alive unto God in Christ ; the wholeness, in language 
the most consecrated, which is the presence of Christ 
in the midst. But this wholeness or catholicity of 
life can be manifested even in a part only of the 
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organism, and if manifested there carries with it the 
life-energy of the sum of members, no less truly than 
in the activity of hand or eye flow the life-currents of 
the total body. A Particular Church then, so to us 
it seemed, can make a definition of her faith, and 
that definition can be catholic truth. 

Perhaps this conclusion will encounter demur. 
There is to be met the force of habit; and after 
thinking for so long that “catholic” is a word of quan- 
tity, people will not be ready at once to use it as a 
word of quality. They will suppose this would be 
a desertion of Vincent, and a derogation from the 
pre-eminence of the Great Councils. 

But the objection is also to be met that the principle an ob- 
now suggested is, whether false or true, a barren one. HOE a 
“Tf we grant,” say the objectors, “that a creed is true “ile if 


true, is 


if it embodies in words a life-activity of a Particular uselans 
since 


Church, a vital response, as you call it, of that or- test of 

: : : “14 ¢ : : life cannot 
ganism to the environing God, still it will be impos- pe applied. 
sible to know whether that vital response has been 
made or not ; therefore the canon, with which you 
propose to better the Vincentian, is a canon or 
measuring-rod which no one can make use of. The 
old principles, the Quod semper and the Securus 
judicat orbts are standards against which the facts 
in question can be brought up for measurement. 
We can know whether the world has judged, for we 
can count the units who judge. We can estimate 
the Church’s act of faith in the dimension of space, 
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and be sure of the ‘everywhere’ and ‘by all men’; 
we can estimate it:in the dimension also of time ; we 
know how long a truth has prevailed, and whether 
this time has been the ‘always’ of religious history. 
But how can one test the vital functioning of a 
Church, and learn whether in the new expression of 
her belief she lives unto God or no? And if we 
cannot feel this pulse, how can we tell that a pro- 
nouncement to which some mind or minds have per- 
suaded a community is the voice of Christ in His 
Body, or is the voice of individual vanity or dream ? 
We have other objections to your principle, but here 
is our first, that it is of no use; it cannot in practice 
be applied.” 
no ee And I will admit, friends, that this your first objec- 
ofthe tion is hard to meet, harder, as I expect, than any of 
Particular : =o 
Church those you keep in hand. Perhaps, however, it is no 
compared harder to meet than the same objection as it lies 


o coe against the case of the undivided Church in council 


iets a that again of the individual believer. Let us 
Individual Study the case of the Particular Church endeavouring 
Believer. to formulate her belief, both as that case is writ large 
in the cecumenical act of faith and as writ small in 
the individual’s act ; and then by that light let us 
consider it by itself. But we will take first the story 
of the individual. Each for himself we have to for- 
mulate and at times re-formulate a creed. Those 
who in the spiritual life most walk by authority and 


least by personal judgment still have to do this. 
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Their original acceptance of a Church’s creed is a 
formulation ; they choose for theirs a definition of 
other men, if they are unable to make one for them- 
selves. Each subsequent attempt of theirs to inter- 
pret the dogma in terms of their own understanding 
(as when the instructed Christian re-interprets the 
words “ascended into heaven” from a mounting of 
the material sky into a return to the sphere of spiritual 
existence), and each attempt to translate dogma into 
moral experience of the man’s (as when the least 
philosophic believer essays an Imitation of Christ), is 
a re-formulation. In this creed-making, then, of the 
single soul, how does the believer know that his creed, 
which he formulates or re-formulates, is catholic in 
the sense of being true ? 

He knows it at first only as he knew in uncon- How the 
scious infancy the truth that the mother’s breast can inet 
nourish. He did not find the truth, but was found £784 an¢ 
of it. The fact of God was brought to him by abe true. 
family tradition, and received by him as would be 
some fact his parents told him about the coming 
weather, that it would presently be cold, or the next- 
door neighbours, that they must be avoided. But 
by contact with this fact of God came to him life. 

The child prayed as he was taught, and it felt to 
him natural to pray, at times even sweet. He 
obeyed a will of God which had been described to 
him, and there came to him on doing the small un- 
selfish or loving act a glow of well-being, like the 


First, by 
Intuition. 
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touch of sun or wind upon his body. His creed is 
verified so far. With growth of mind came a need 
to re-formulate it. The family tradition of an un- 
seen kind Father, who could smile or frown, has 
perhaps disclosed within itself a Calvinism, which 
his moral sense will not let him assimilate; or an 
asceticism rejected by his practical sense and human- 
ity; or a dogmatism, by his critical. Meanwhile 
his other teachers have put him in contact with other 
theological elements unknown to the family. By 
choosing this and refusing that, he is forming a 
creed, his own creed, that by which he will attain an 
intercourse with God, if he attains. How will he 
verify this later, conscious creed? 

He will know at once whether his creed-making is 
an act of life, by intuition; he will know later, by ex- 
perience, whether he has lived by it. 

For what is the nature of the process which we 
have called creed-making, and which is usually called 
“thinking for myself”? It is the endeavour to see 
things as they are to me, and God as He is to this 
very self of mine, which is singular and like no other. 
In other language, it is the effort to adjust my con- 
sciousness, no longer to the partial environment, 
family, but to the total environment, the universe ; 
to unify the individual mind with the mind of All. 
This is that surrender of the self to the whole, into 
which we analysed the idea of Life. 

But “thinking for myself” is no adequate expres- 
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sion of the process by which a man gains his creed. 
That process is not a thinking. The surrender 
which is life is in this case not the surrender of an 
intelligence to the intelligible All, but of a will to the 
All-Will. No “thinking” can effect the adjustment 
of the whole man to his environment; the per- 
sonality, which is rooted deeper than thought, is that 
which is made over to God in the act which makes a 
creed. Nowa man can know whether in his creed- 
making he has or has not made the surrender of 
personality. His knowledge of it is intuitional, but 
he has the knowledge: it is incommunicable, but 
confident of itself. To the self-questionings, “Is it 
truth or is it self, that I am seeking? Do I want to 
be the truth or only to see it? Is the wish father to 
the thought, or are thought and wish one and the 
same image on two facets of the mind? Is the im- 
pulse under which I move, a pride that pits my will 
against the world, or a love that throws it into the 
embrace of the world-will? Is my aim in the field 
of practice a mastery of all, or a ministry to all ?”— 
to these questionings he can find his answer. And 
if that answer is that his search for the expression of 
truth has been a self-surrender, then he knows 
already that he has done the act of faith, has made 
to divine fact the response which is life. It is the 
knowledge of instinct or intuition, not yet of ex- 
perience, but it is enough: it persuades. It is the 
venture of faith, but it is a venture assured of victory. 


Then, by 
Experi- 
ence, 


in the 
fields of 
Action, 
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There remains to be won the knowledge of ex- 
perience, the “knowledge upon knowledge” of 
Saint Paul. This, in the terms of our theory, is the 
discovery not of life, but of abiding and progressive 
life. As the other was the consciousness of living, 
this is the consciousness of living on beyond the 
moment, and living throughout the frame of self. It 
is the verification of the truth through contact with 
the organism of soul, not, as at first, at one point of 
its extension, but over the whole area as exposed by 
a human life-time. In this total nature of the man, 
thus exposed to contact with fact by the years of a 
life-time, there are laid bare elements which in the 
childish choice of truth had not yet emerged. There 
is the self-confidence of the matured strength, the 
self-esteem of an idiosyncrasy which has come to 
know itself apart, the capacities for criticism or for 
practice, the imagination informed by the vision of 
things, and all the upgrown appetites for love, fame, 
power. These elements now emerge, and to these 
his first belief must relate itself, to meet with welcome 
or it may be with repulse. But if with welcome, 
then the response of the soul, thus maintained and con- 
firmed in the tract of time, is, in an idiom of religion, 
the “assurance” which should follow on “conver- 
sion”; is, in a better idiom, the ‘sanctification ” 
which Paul distinguishes from ‘‘justification”. Now 
the knowledge of experience is garnered from the 
three fields of action, affection, thought. The be- 
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liever has tested his creed against the play of his 
practical energies, and life has come to these from 
their relations to it. The ambitions it inspired have 
been effective and enduring, the ambitions it expelled 
have not been mourned. When the wisdom or 
success of his career has been questioned, he has 
answered, “Lord, to whom should I have gone? 
Thou hadst the words of eternal-life” ; he has made 
no mistake; ‘‘his voices have not deceived him”. 
When he has been in a danger or in a doubt, his 
creed was “the good hand of his God upon him”. 
When the detail of practice was to be organised, he 
found that the rule and observance, relation to neigh- 
bour, choice and method of task, were surely meted 
out for him by the measuring-rod his creed had laid 
in his hand. Certainly in the energies of practical 
life he has by his faith lived on and lived throughout 
himself. 

Nor less in the energies of the emotions. Those Emotion, 
objects of affection to which his belief has opened 
his heart, have filled it only to enlarge its capacity 
of being filled; love of God and the brethren has by 
the communion of worship and of service gendered 
more love, has grown by that it fed on. 

Nor less again in the energies of thought. His Thought. 
belief has proved a Theoria, the significance of all 
experience, the bond of all reflections, the interest 
of all discovery, the order in the confusions of the 
actual world, the music emergent from all its dis- 
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cords. Yes, on the threefold lines of his being— 
act, feeling, thought—his faith ‘“ holdeth his soul in 
life” ; and by this evidence it is that the individual 
believer knows that he has not believed in vain. 
The whole man now, not the child portion of him 
only, has responded to a divine fact apprehended 
by him, and by that response has lived. He goes 
into church, and there with the rest of us he recites 
the Apostles’ Creed, re-formulated for himself, in 
meaning though not in language, since the day when 
he learnt it by heart; and he knows that what he is 
reciting is Catholic truth, not because all the rest of 
us are reciting with him (though that too is part of 
his assurance), but because the words he utters are 
words which help him to live. 


Creed- We turn now to study the process of creed-making, 

cceete Be as it is writ large in the action of the whole Church, 

Church. when the Church meets in council to define her faith 
in a formula. How did the CGécumenical Church 
know that her Creed of Niczea was a true creed ? 

In the sanctioning of a creed there are distin- 
guished two moments, the promulgation by a council, 
and the acceptance by the whole Church. And the 
distinction is a convenient one, although on a deeper 
view “acceptance” is a name for the whole action, 
of which “promulgation” is only a phase, having 

The no validity if it failed to secure acceptance. These 


Intuition . wt 
ofthe | two moments seem to be parallel to those of intuition 


Council, 
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and experience in the faith-history of the individual 
believer. The Bishops and Doctors meet at Nicaea 
and debate the Incarnation-fact, “Is Jesus Christ 
truly God; has the Word really been made flesh?” 
They exchange and compare and contrast thought 
with thought, they weigh Arius and Athanasius, 
they frame the resultant thought in a shape of 
language, and propose it to the Church at large for 
asymbolum. That is the Church’s act of intuition; 
the Council of her wise men is oculus eccleste, the 
organ of intelligence by which she sees the truth. 
But she sees it thus only provisionally; the decree 
will be ratified only by the whole Church accepting 
it. It is at present the venture of faith; faith’s 
victory must wait for experience. But yet it is a 
venture which, like the child’s trust in the family 
tradition, has some degree of instant sureness. The 
Council knows whether its act of defining the 
Christian verity was an act of life unto God, knows 
whether it was a self-surrender to divine fact, a re- 
sponse to the environing God, in making which it 
was conscious of a divine response, reciprocating its 
own; was conscious, as we otherwise word it, of 
being alive in its act and finding in it health and 
well-being. It knows whether in its counsellings it 
had made the effort to see God as He is, not as the 
worldly mind would wish Him to be; but to see 
God as He is, is to “be like Him,” to be made in 
His image, to hear and answer His “ Let there be 


The Ex- 
perience 
of the 
Body. 
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life”; briefly, it is to live. This consciousness the 
Church in Council could have. We may indeed 
ask how a body of men can really have a common 
consciousness, and we may fail to answer. That is 
because the psychology of society is a backward 
science, and the heart and brain of Church or nation 
are organs of which the functions have not yet been 
observed and reduced to formule. None the less 
we are all quite sure that this corporate conscious- 
ness is a thing among things; and, if it is, we can 
believe that a Council may be conscious of having 
lived unto God in its action of promulgating a creed. 

There follows the moment of Experience. This 
is the acceptance by the whole Church, without which 
a Council formulates in vain. This will be the vic- 
tory of faith, as the other was the venture. If the 


* Church through all her bounds assents to the finding 


of her wise men, then their wisdom is justified, and 
this which they have promulgated is the catholic 
faith. Why does this assent sanction truth? Not 
because it is the assent of all, and because truth is 
that which every man troweth. For all may err; 
‘let God be true and every man a liar”. No, it is 
because in the assent of the whole Church there is 
obtained the consciousness not only of living, but of 
living on and living throughout the organism. The 
truth is verified by its contact with the organism of 
the Church no longer at a point—the Council, but 
over the whole frame—the C&cumené. In this 
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total frame of the Church thus brought into relation 
to the divine fact, there are elements which did not 
offer themselves to the touch of the truth in the 
debate of the Doctors. There are the thoughts of 
unsummoned scholars, the practical experience of 
subordinate ecclesiastics ; the misgivings of half-loyal 
Trinitarians in the provinces, the reluctances of half- 
appeased Arians; the broad, practical attitude of 
educated laymen, interested in things, not words; 
the philosophers seeking a creed that can unify life, 
the poets one that can enchant it; the statesmen to 
whom it must present itself as power, the merchants 
to whom it must commend itself as business; the 
hungry, weary, joyless multitude who in a belief 
offered them look not for romance but for wine and 
oil and bread ; the suffering multitude who seek in 
it the medicine of soul, not the luxury ; the mothers 
to whom it must be the secret of home, the girls for 
whom it must name their duty and purity, the boys 
for whom their ambition. All these elements of the 
myriad nature of the Church emerge into contact 
with the truth offered in the promulgated creed; 
the result of that contact is the Church’s judgment. 
If what results is non-assimilation; if the creed pro- 
vokes a counter formula which actively repels it, or 
if it lies upon the social surface without adhesion, 
like a dead thing: then the organism has refused to 
make vital response, the Church C#cumenical has 
withheld assent. But if the creed forms cohesions 
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with the social organism of the Church at large; if it 
penetrates, and either fortifies or transforms for the 
better, the institutions of state, moulds the relations of 
classes and the domestic life ; if it shapes itself in philo- 
sophies and poetries, assimilates the sciences, adopts 
and schools the national ideals, declares a meaning in 
the practical struggle for existence, makes life worth 
living for the strugglers, and remains disillusion-proof 
under the prick of mortal facts ; if, above all, it works 
these effects over great stretches of time and forms new 
cohesions with the new ages; if to the music of that 
belief there is built a city of God having foundations, 
and they prosper that love her ;—then the decree of 
the CEcumenical Council has gained the acceptance 
of the Gécumené, the Church has judged the creed 
to be true. But this judgment is no plebiscite; the 
vote is not true because it is numerous. It is a 
judgment which can be trusted because it is not a 
conscious judgment except in small part, but is an 
attempt of the vast organism to live which has issued 
in life. The Church knows her faith to be true 
because not only does she live by it, as an intuition 
persuaded her at the outset, but, as experience has 
shown, she lives on and lives throughout her being. 


We have tried to analyse the process by which 
faith knows itself to be true in the individual life 
and in the cecumenical life. We shall find that 
in the life of a Particular Church the process is 
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the same. Here too the faith which makes life 
is the right faith, and will be known to be such 
by venture first, and then by experience. 

Let us study the process in an imaginary case, An — 
which yet is not too remotely imaginary. Let us rao 
suppose that as the Arians were able to force upon 
the Church a definition of the true Godhead of Christ 
by a Council at Niczea, so there were forced upon 
the Church of England a definition by authority 
of the truth concerning the human birth of Jesus. 

May I carefully say that I am not proposing 
here to raise the question of the Virgin Birth— 
that is, as to the truth or doubtfulness of that 
article? To do so would rob of attention the 
question with which we ave concerned, namely, 
how shall the Church, if she has to pronounce on 
this article, know that her pronouncement is catholic 
truth? (Perhaps, for the practical reason of a wish 
not to forfeit any one’s attention or sympathy, I had 
better say I have not so far felt moved myself by 
the doubts suggested in some quarters; though I 
confess, neither am I satisfied with the answers to 
those doubts which emanate from other quarters. ) 

It does, however, seem to be possible our Church The Virgin 

P Birth, how 
may have to pronounce on the subject, and that provea 
whether she speaks or declines to speak. A silence $2*holic 
of a Church may be as real a confession of her faith 
as a declaration in words. The bridge-pier mounts 
the river current merely by standing still while the 

19 
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current goes past it, and a Church declares a doctrine 
merely by standing unmoved in a current of innova- 
tion. If impugners of the Virgin Birth became as 
numerous and influential, as were the Arians in pro- 
portion to the orthodox before Nicza, a refusal of 
our Church to judge the point would be in itself a 
judgment, would be a declaration that Jesus had no 
mortal father. Then the critics would ask, on what 
grounds we claim our doctrine to be catholic and 
true. And we should wish to be able to answer 
them. 

Would it be enough to answer, as some of our 
manuals do, that the point of faith had once for 
all been determined by the Catholic Church in an 
(Ecumenical Council, and that “the decisions of 
Ccumenical Councils in matters of faith are per- 
manently binding on the whole Church,” because 
such a decision is “the expression of the true mind 
of the whole body”? Or even to answer that it 
is proved by most certain warrant of Holy Writ? 
Would these answers satisfy, I do not say the 
critics, but Stubbs and Brown of my parish? These 
are but little versed in theology, these two; but one 
of them knows the views about Church authority 
held by the Baptist minister in neighbouring Gos- 
ford ; and the other hung round a ring of the Newton 
folk addressed by an itinerant Shepherd of the New 
Knowledge, and told his wife that night she need not 
spoil her eyes over the small-print Bible any more ; 
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“them old books had all been found out by folks 
now’. I do not ask that an answer should be pro- 
vided which will satisfy the itinerant Shepherd, but 
I should wish for one which at least included matter 
common to myself and the Anabaptist, and certainly 
one which could somewhere grapple the intelligence 
and experience of Stubbs and Brown. For they too 
are units of the C#&cumenical Church, and the truth 
we promulge must aim at acceptance by them. The 
authority of a Council sixteen centuries ago and the 
authority of the canon of Scripture, are arguments 
which we cannot indeed spare: but, unsupported, 
they are not the cords of a man which will enchain 
and draw in to adhesion the “poor parish wits” of 
these sheep of my rustic fold. But I think we must 
draw in the acceptance of even these. 

It seems, therefore, inevitable that, if our Neo- 
Arians should challenge in force the dogma of the 
Virgin Birth, the Particular Church of England would 
have to act as did the undivided Church which met 
at Niceza. She will have to debate and decree and 
obtain acceptance. 

That does not mean that there must be a Council A Council ' 
of Canterbury. For the debate and decree a council oneal 
hall and princely convener and the recording of votes 
are not essential, nor yet desirable. Synodical action 
is one mode of Church action, but not the only valid 
mode. The council charged with the duty of “pro- 
mulgation” will be found in part, but in part only, 

ro * 
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in a Bench of Bishops or a House of Convocation. 
The arena of this debate will be, as already in 
politics, not the Chamber but the Constituency. 
Our Doctors will deliberate by book, pamphlet, 
sermon, magazine, news-sheet, by meetings of 
demonstration or protest, by numerously signed 
memorials, by the discussions of debating circles, 
by lecture, school lesson, talk in the home, talk in 
the club, in the drawing-room, in the street. The 
vote will be no one public act at any one moment. 
There will be pivotal incidents—some one’s sermon 
at a university, a heated scene at a Church congress, 
a Bishop’s charge, a layman’s letter in the press, a 
deprivation, or a judgment on appeal against it; and 
the new Niczea will not lack its Athanasius. But 
the Church’s vote will be the decisive swing of 
collective conviction to one conclusion or another, 
with a weight not to be estimated nor yet denied ; 
the weight as of a great water, of which the atoms 
are imponderable, the mass irresistible. Then the 
holders of the losing tenet will merely cease to 
teach it, or at least will find few listeners, no 
successors in prophecy. The defeated theory will 
not be condemned and sentenced ; it will be found 
one day dead. 

This is the way in which our Church has in the 
past either rejected false innovations of doctrine, or 
purged her authorised theology of misconceptions ; 
such as were the seven solar days of our old reading 
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of Genesis, or the mechanical theory of inspiration, 
or, as critics of the Creed remind us sometimes, the 
original and natural meaning of one clause in the 
briefer symbolum, the Descent into Hades. It isa 
way which might be described by saying, that the 
moments of Promulgation and Acceptance are not 
articulated but fused; the Church does not vote Clerusand 
separately and successively in her two houses of (o2u"s 6 
the Clerus and the Populus, but admits the multi- #°¥s® 
tude of them that believe to the session of the 
learned and the ordained, and discovers and deter- 
mines the true formula of her belief in a vast but 
single action. Yet the principle is really the same 
in the twentieth century as in the fourth ; those who 
can, with authority from the Church, think and 
speak and be listened to, promulge; the rest, of 
whom some can think and all can experience, 
accept. 

Now, our question is, How will the Church know How ase 
whether her acceptance has been right? How will Charch 


she know that her judgment, whether it be to re- rage nes’ 


affirm or to reject or to declare unproven, and perhaps rie 
unprovable, is a declaration of Catholic truth ? 
She will know that her judgment is right and the 
truth declared is catholic, just as surely as she knows 
that her act of judgment has been an act of life 
unto God. An act of life unto God is, to say it 
once more, a surrender of the human will to the 


Divine will environing man, which meets with a 
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reciprocal action on the part of that environment. 
Has she then made such a surrender? This 
collective soul of ours, which has given itself to 
the debate, has it reasoned unselfishly and 
purely ; has it made the inquiry into the value of 
the histories of Matthew and Luke, and of other 
documentary evidence, positive or negative, with 
single-mindedness and fearlessness of results, and 
trust in God, though He slay our preconceptions 
and preferences ; have we been ‘‘more noble” than 
some generations in the past in receiving the Word 
with all readiness of mind, and in searching the 
Scriptures whether these things are so? Have we 
thus, in the case of the supposed controversy, been 
ready on the one hand to analyse some cohesions of 
theologic ideas, and to risk the putting asunder of 
any which not God may have joined together, but 
a too confident logic of man; to ask, in this case, 
whether the doctrine of the Incarnation and the 
doctrine of the Virginity are, as some hardily assure 
us, one and the same doctrine ; and have we been 
ready on the other hand to reverence and welcome, 
on proof given, the fact of an unexampled birth, and 
to make room for its disconcerting entry into the 
system of our well-ordered world-view? Have we 
in these ways rid our mind of self-interest and self- 
conceit; have we perhaps listened to what policy 
counsels of the danger of change, what pride has to 
say about abandonment of old positions, what vanity 
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whispers of the charm that lies in a new view and 
an unorthodox and our own, or have we had an 
ear and heard only what the Spirit saith unto the 
Church ? 

And then, if to these questionings we can answer By the 
that we have made our gift of self to God, have we rea” 
in doing it received God's gift of Himself to us?“ 
Our decision, has it lit up the mind with conviction 
and fired the soul with force; above all, has the 
giving of self kindled the desire to give again and to 
give more? If it has, our judgment, which has been 
this giving and receiving between the Church and 
her God, has been an act of life, and, therefore, an 
act of true and catholic faith. It is true, because in 
doing it we live ; catholic, because in it we are made 
one with Christ, and the Church Catholic is but the 
Christ in man. 

Let us not be told that we cannot make or remake The Creed 
creeds this way, because the process is so indefinite pre 
and elusive, and there is no knowing whether an it*s made 
event so inward and mystical has taken place or has 
not ; and because the Church, if only a national or 
“particular” Church is as capable of pleasurable hal- 
lucination as the village pietist is of an 


‘ 


‘assurance ”. 
We can and we must make our creeds this way, 
because we have always made them this way and 
can make them no other way. The Church Cécu- 
menical so made her conciliar creed, the individual 
Christian so makes his private creed ; and even so 
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must an Anglican Church make hers—make it, or 
remake it, or keep.it as she made it first. 
Faith, in But also the risk of hallucination is a risk, only or 
oe as Chiefly, in the first stage of the formulation of a creed, 
in all €8® the stage which we have called that of Venture. As 
Verture, #1 the stories of the personal and of the cecumenical 
faith, so also of the Particular Church, a decision to 
formulate thus or thus will be a venture. Only time 
and after- can make it Achievement, by showing that the 
Achieve. Church not only lives in the function of a decree, 
ment. but lives on in the continuous energy of a vital ad- 
hesion to truth of fact, and lives throughout her 
frame in the steady penetration by that truth of all 
the area and substance of her existence—her practice 
and speculation, her social and her ecclesiastic order. 
Whether the action she took when she repealed or 
maintained the wording of a formula was catholic, 
she will know, when she has traced to that action a 
growth of faith and good works. 
This proof If it is again objected that this proof of catholicity 
nar comes too late to be of use, since, if an error has 
Ine f, been made, then our Church will have been launched 
use. far in an uncatholic course; we must answer that all 
faith must be in this case, the personal and the catholic 
alike. For all faith must be venture first and harvest 
afterwards. This proof, from after results, that our 
faith was well bestowed, is like the token by which 
a Moses knows himself sent: ‘ When thou hast 


brought forth the people out of Egypt, ye shall serve 
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God upon this mountain”. Or it is like the sign of 
her deliverance offered to a beleaguered Jerusalem : 
“Tn the third year sow ye and reap, and plant vine- 
yards and eat the fruit thereof”. If the consequences 
of a decree are to be the proof of its rightness, then, 
by mere force of the terms, this proof cannot precede 
or even accompany it. For the decision of a to-day 
this proof is doubtless too late. But then Faith, like 
the Master, must walk to-day and to-morrow and the 
day following ; and thus the conclusions reaped by 
the consequences of a past decision are for ever 
yielding the premises of a future one. The ex- 
perience of one day is the intuition of the next ; and 
Faith, because she has lived on through a yesterday, 
will live on again in a to-morrow. 


The 
central 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
IN QUEST OF THE GRAIL. 


Tue truth concerning the Blessed Sacrament of the 
Body and Blood of our Saviour Jesus Christ—this 
is the truth which of all lesser truths than that 
which is the final secret of existence, the Seeker 
most desires to find. 

That this is so would be plain from the history of 
human attention to this problem. There are all the 
libraries of controversy, of which the “fabric huge 
rose like an exhalation” out of those seven syllables 
TovTo €oTL TO GGpa pov. ‘There is the Legend of 
the Holy Grail, which, however much a pre- 
Christian legend in its origin, became the god-child 
of Christianity and a symbol of the mystic quest 
after communion with the Divine. And there is the 
concern felt in the problem of the Sacrament—for 
or against its exaltation—by the priests and more 
religious-minded laity; the question in fact which 
most divides, and likeliest may disrupt the Church. 

The Problem of this Sacrament, then, is the central 


problem problem of faith, into which run up all other ques- 


of faith. 
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tions. Answer this and we answer every one, by 
implication. Loose this knot, and we unravel all 
the rest. 


How shall we proceed? Shall we go along with which of 
the metaphysical hunter, and breathe the highly wade 
rarified air on the heights where he tracks the 
Vision? Or with the theological tracker, and use his 
woodcraft to thread the patristic maze, trying at 
point after point to trace the glitter of the clue of true 
tradition, here and there exposed in the tangle of 
ancient disputation? Or with the ascetic “Bible 
Christian” who mortifies that member of his, the 
understanding, by abstinence from all else than the 
plain word of God in Holy Scripture? Or the 
liturgical student, whose chemistry can analyse the 
concrete thought called the Liturgies, and from the 
solution of ritual and prayer precipitate the element 
of doctrine? Or the man of common-sense, him 
who demonstrates the falseness of the idealist 
philosophy by the noise his boots make as he 
comes into a room, or the smart in his knuckles 
when he raps a deal table; and who, as concerning 
the Sacrament, knows the mystics to be wrong, 
because he tastes the bread and wine, and knows 
they are as much bread and wine on the Lord’s 
Table as they are upon a man’s? Which of all shat we 

follow ? 
these ways shall we follow? 

None of them all, at first; but presently perhaps 
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None and not one of them, but all. At first let us do as did 

atta. that Knight of the Grail (I cannot name him) who 

Knight of had followed across a country this way a Galahad, 

that way a Percivale, another way a Lancelot, and in 

the wake of none of them had found the Vision; but 

who then took a fresh horse, and pushed out for 

himself towards unstaled woodland and unscouted 

down, sure that he would encounter the Vision, if 

only he rode long enough and rode with a set will to 

find—as by the grace of Heaven he did encounter it. 

For, friend, it must be that a man will come to know 

the truth, all of it which for him is knowable, if only 

he thinks long enough, and is resolved to know. In 

which language he will tell it us again—Anglican, 

Roman, Lutheran, or some other tongue—cannot 

be said. But I believe he will be able to tell us, in 

any of these languages, some part of what he has 
known: and all he knows, in none of them. 


For it has been the cause of all our mistakes 
hitherto, that we have supposed there was a 
language, somewhere to be come by, which would 
be adequate to spell the mystery. We have thought 
that the fact of the Sacrament was or could become 
a matter of knowledge, could be known as other 
things are known, by the understanding, and be 
reported to others by the speech of man. It is not 
so. The Sacramental Fact can be neither known 
nor named. It can only be experienced. 
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Instead of reasoning, then, concerning the gram- The Sac- 
mar of the words in which Christ ordained the rite, agra 
or the metaphysic of the relation between the i” 
‘glorified body” and the “meat which perisheth” 
of the visible rite; instead of wearing down our wit 
and wasting our heart with the controversy whether 
the Presence of Christ is Real, Figurative, or Virtual, 
whether it be a Presence in the Sacrament, or in 
the Elements, or in the Heart of the Worshipper— 

‘let us say to ourselves, ‘There is not, in the final 
truth of things, a doctrine of the Sacrament; there 
is only a Sacramental Fact. There is an event but an 

: om ie Event. 
which happens to the soul of a Christian man, and 
the soul of the Christian Church, when the Bread 
and the Wine are eaten and drunk. This event is 
that the man lives unto Christ, the Church lives as 
Christ’s body. To say that the substance of the 
Bread and Wine suffers change, or that it remains 
unchanged ; to say that Christ is really, though not 
imaginably present, in these His ‘creatures,’ or to 
say it is not so; is to assert or else deny something 
which perhaps has no meaning for a mortal’s 
mind, and, without any ‘perhaps,’ has no value for a 
mortal’s fate. But this mortal’s fate is all that 
matters to this mortal; for him to know the truth 
concerning the Blessed Sacrament is to know the 
fact which happens to his being. Human language 
can in some small degree measure this fact which 
happens; in just that degree can it state a doctrine 


What 
Event ? 


Incorpora- 
tion and 
Life. 


Not in 
word but 
in power, 
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of the Holy Communion, and in no further degree. 
Tell us what befalls the Church which gathers to con- 
secrate the sacred feast and divide it among them- 
selves; tell us what happens to the soul of him who 
eats and drinks; and you tell us all that can be told, 
and all that it can profit us to hear.” 

What, then, does befall the Church and happen to 
the soul? 

There befalls the Church that it is made incor- 
porate with Christ. There happens to the soul that 
it lives unto God made Man in Christ. The 
celebration of a sacrament is this, or I see not what 
it can be in the world of things. 

To be incorporate with Christ, to live unto God 
in Christ—that, you will say, is what all Chris- 
tians everywhere declare to be the meaning of the 
Sacrament. How are we advanced by pronouncing 
this? 

We are not advanced by it, unless it be the case 
that we have thought out, into more clearness than 
some who have pronounced it hitherto, the meaning 
of incorporation and of life. But we are advanced 
if we have so done, if the word “body” and the 
word “alive” are able to raise images to our head 
and heart and will; if they make us realise in our 
personal self the fact which we name the “being alive 
unto God,” and, in the society which our many selves 
build up, the fact which we name the “ being the 
body of Christ”. 
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To me it seems that these names are not in word A village 
only, but in power. When, within the chancel-rail See 
of my little church among the fields, I bow the knee 
and submit the spirit before the human simplicities 
of a mystery which is divine, to me it seems (and 
may the pride of the thought be forgiven me, if pride 
it be, and not, as I trust, a pride’s denial) that on this 
priest’s soul a thing does happen, not always but 
many a time, and that thing is the pulse of a life 
which beats between him and the Soul of All; that 
in very truth there is an interchange of will and Will, 
a rendering up of the mortal energies and a rendering 
back of energies immortal, an emptying of self which 
fills the self and fills it full, a going out of the man 
which is the incoming of the God. And when along 
that chancel-rail there is the breaking of bread to the 
flock ; when one by one, in the portioning of the 
feast to each, the history of a brother or a sister soul 
crosses, as it were, a hand with his own history, and 
those human stories look each other in the eyes, it. 
seems to this unworthy ministrant that the brother- 
hood of men, sounded so often in market-place and 
assembly, yet is not sound only but also truth, of 
brothers round the Table of the Lord; love flows 
from man to man, but it is love of which the outflow 
is one act with the inflow of a love of God shed 
abroad in our hearts. When things are thus with 
them, as on some blest days they are, then this 
village priest and that peasant flock have trust that 


An 
“* Upper 
Room ”’, 


An Altar 
of Sacri- 
fice. 
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they believe aright how This is My Body, how This 
is My Blood. 

Ah, yes, we know our thoughts of the great 
Mystery do not match the thoughts of many others 
whom we honour. There came at a Michaelmas 
to spend his life’s late autumn among us a devout 
person from the town, whom I shall name Mr. God- 
liman, mourning for that likeness of the Upper Room 
which he and two score of friends, “ putting their 
littles together,” had made for themselves among the 
tall chimneys. We ask him, while he lacks that 
Zion of his own, to make a home of our church walls. 
But he doubts if this is a house in which he may bow 
himself and be pardoned in that thing, for there are 
ceremonies there, he says, which are vainly imagined, 
and we have changed what the Master meant to be 
ahomely memorial, into a presumptuous pomp having 
an idolatrous taint. Our doctrine of the Supper is a 
superstition, an overmuch belief. 

Then, on an Easter holiday, earned how well, a 
saintly man tarries for two Sundays among us. He 
is Canon Sancross, vicar of St. Wilfrid’s. He has 
come from a working-men’s church in the capital, 
where no one and nothing was dressed richly except 
the sanctuary and ministrants, where all the rest was 
squalor, byt the altar shone ; and I can see, though 
I never hear it, his sigh over our more elemental 
village ritual, which appears to him forgetful of the 
Sacrifice and unaware of the Real Presence. 
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If he comes again next Easter we will reason 
together about this; for I am not abashed before 
him for my simplicity, nor contrariwise, God knows, 
do I look down on his costliness as from a higher 
ground of my own “reasonable service”. For the 
experience which brings assurance to myself that our 
simpler ritual is well and is enough, also informs me 
that he too is right, that a sacrifice of the altar there 
verily is and a Real Presence of the Lord. Yes, 
because I have come to see that the Holy Com- 
munion is the act of Life between God and Man, and 
that life is the action in which divine and human are 
self-given each unto each, I have learnt that in every 
Communion there is and must be a sacrifice. For 
Sacrifice is only Life’s inner name. When my flock 
and I are met for the breaking of bread, then the 
Great Sacrifice, which is, through all time and space, 
the whole world’s energy of life; but which in the 
Incarnation, Passion and Return of the Son of God 
took place for men in a visible, , inspiring, empower- 
ing Sacrament ; this Great Sacrifice takes place there The Sacri- 
and then for ies and me. Yes, a Sacrifice there is "* 
at a Celebration. I am as discontent as the Canon 
-with Mr. Godliman’s theory that the Sacrament is a 
memorial of the sacrifice and no more. An act of 
memory is not an act of life; we cannot live bya 
fact that is only in the past ; a fact that ministers life 
to me must be a fact here and now. The Christ is 


verily and indeed offered on this altar of my village Re-offered. 
20 
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every Lord’s Day. Aye, in that true sense in which 
the Apostle Peter of the most holy and truthful fiction, 
as he fled along the Appian Way from the post of 
danger, met the Christ hurrying Romeward “to be 
re-crucified ” ; in that same true sense is the Christ in 
every chancel every week re-sacrificed. There and 
then, for this shepherd and these sheep, the infinite 
event which fills all heaven and all earth and all the 
bounds of time, as once God’s ‘“‘ Let there be”’ filled 
the frame of things in the beginning ; the event which 
we name the Sacrifice of the Death of Christ, because 
it was made known and nameable to us men and 
tangible to our wills by a cross upon a Jewish hillock 
and One who hung on it ; this event takes place for 
us, when under my altar cross I break the bread and 
my brethren take and eat. The sunlight may fill all 
my earth-circle, but only when my eyes unclose from 
sleep does it shine for me; the great wind possesses all 
my arc of air, but it sounds for me only when my ear 
awakes ; the curse upon his nation had fallen for 
centuries, but the wronged Jew never felt it till the 
curse touched his house ; love is, and ever was, the 
lord of all, but only at “the cross-lightnings of four 
chance-met eyes” does He lord it in him and her : 
and so the Sacrifice which is the Life of all has fallen 
once for all in blessing upon all bounds of That which 
Is, but only now and here it falls onus. Now and here 
and for us the All-Sacrifice is offered ; the grace and 
the faith, man’s gift of his manhood and God’s gift of 
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Himself, truth flourishing out of the earth, righteous- 
ness looking down from heaven, meet and are one act ; 
and that offering and that giving are an enkindlement 
of the fire of Life. 

Thus is the Eucharist a Sacrifice. Is that too Let us be 
large a sense to content our exile from his city Zion, hae 
or too narrow a sense to content our wanderer from '® 
his jewelled sanctuary? Not if they will take my 
counsel, which I offer all along to everyone who will 
stay to converse with me on the road,—to be wiser than 
their thoughts, and in especial more imaginative than 
their own word-images, more illuminated than the 
similitudes which illume them, more heavenly-minded 
than are these copies of things in the heaven which 
man has made for himself in the earthy stuff, as we 
called it, of human syllables and phrase, which are but 
figures of the true. All thinking on religion is a 
thinking in metaphor, we said. And of all other which is 
thinking except the religious every one agrees with ae 
me. I want them to agree with me that of the lead- 
ing science also, as of geology or of economics, the 
law of human thinking is the same, and theology too 
is metaphor. How I wish I could persuade of this 
my neighbour, Monsignor Challison, the Chaplain at Monsignor 


: ; Challi 
Petrecourt. He thinks I differ from his belief that fie 


the Christ is sacrificed upon his chapel’s altar every metaphor 
morning. I do not differ from him; I differ 
only from his metaphor. I think he has a bad 


metaphor, and I fear it is a very bad one. I fear 
a0 = 
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this, because it seems to me to be an instrument 
of devotion, which he perhaps can use himself 
when he stands at his altar (ah! does use, I 
can well believe, to better devotional purpose than 
this unworthy priest uses a better instrument), but 
one which may cause his mishandling flock to bend 
their own devotions upon a narrower object, than the 
Christ who filleth all the heavens. And besides it 
is among the reasons why, as I see regretfully when 
I travel, so many of those who should naturally be 
sons of his Church revolt from their mother. They 
must, they say, obey their reason, and here is that 
which contradicts reason, an alleged change of the 
bread and wine into that which is not bread and 
wine. Now, if Monsignor could teach these revolt- 
ing sons that this alleged change is not a fact of earth, 
but a metaphor of the Spirit, whereby it is conveyed 
to their minds that the Supreme Reality, who filleth 
all the heavens, fills also these morsels of earth’s stuff, 
so that He may fill the men and women whom these 
morsels feed, I suppose he might win back some of 
them ; those whom reason alienates and not some 
other cause. Monsignor no doubt, if I were to urge 
this on him, would smile, and reply (for he knows 
our Revised Version): ‘ With but little persuasion 
thou wouldest fain make me a heretic”. And [| 
neither with little nor with much shall try to persuade 
him, being as he is, to the Way which he calls 
heresy ; rather I bid him heartily God-speed on his 
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own Church’s way, but, as he goes it, bid him learn 
better than his fellow-churchmen what that way truly 
is. Behind the figures which they mistake for facts, 
let him lay hand on the Reality, which is there indeed 
for him as for me—the Very Christ, who for the 
priest and the household of Petrecourt does there 
and then make, verily and indeed, His sacrifice which 
takes away their sins. 
And I think I shall use similar language when Brother 

next Mr. Godliman and I hold conference on the Ne 
soul; only that him I shall not caution in the use of 
metaphors, such as this of “sacrifice,” but rather try 
to embolden. I will say to him, “You are going 
back a month hence to Blackwater, to spend the 
Lord’s Day of your people’s Communion there. You 
are expecting, dear brother, that there will happen 
then something much more and better, than that the 
Lord’s death is ‘showed forth’ by your brethren and 
you at the Table in your chapel. For you and some 
of these (might it be not some, but all!) your gather- 
ing-place will be as an Upper Room and He there 
in the midst of you; you will give yourself, give 
body, soul and spirit to the Master, at your breaking 
of bread, and you will know the Master’s self in a 
love shed abroad in your heart. Call it not a Sacri- 
fice, if the word hurts you; but confess with me that 
there has taken place between the Unseen One and 
mortal you a Giving of Self, by earth to heaven and 
by heaven to earth, an outgoing of the mortal will, 
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an incoming of the Divine. Let us say together 
that in this memorising rite there is more than 
memory of a past which was; there is life unto that 
which saith I Am. 

‘Brother, in my Jerusalem and in this mountain of 
your worship, we can by the hand of this Mystery 
touch, both of us, this Life: not the one as surely, 
deeply, immediately as the other,—yet both.” 

Last, shall I finish my reasoning with Canon San- 
cross? I want him to note how comprehensive and 
unifying and eirenical is my word, “ Reciprocity of 
Self-giving,” how it reacheth from one end to the 
other mightily of our commonwealth of Christian 
thinking, ‘“‘and sweetly doth order all things”. It is 
when we forget the “reciprocity” that we leave the 
truth-level, and our Churchmanship soars too high or 
sinks. Does my Monsignor, and do some kindred 
souls in our own brotherhood, make too much of the 
altar sacrifice and too little of the feast upon the 
sacrifice, assigning all the operation to the priest and 
making unnecessary the distribution at the rail? It 
is because they have half lost sight of the Recipro- 
city, by fixing too fast a gaze on the one term in that 
relation—the God who gives Himself. If there 
can be any passage of the Eucharist event in an 
action where none acts but God; if only the Christ is 
sacrificed, and none is given but God only ; then it is 
all in reason to invest the altar with majesty and the 
priest with might, and to keep aloof the “dim com- 
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mon populations”. The Lord is in His holy temple, 
and let all the earth, mere earth, keep silence before 
Him. But no, these must not hold their peace, when 
the World’s Life is passing by; for life lives from 
God to man, azd from man to God. 

And again do those brothers, who will meet in the The 
Upper Room at Blackwater, refuse to know of an es 
altar or a priest or of any Action at their Table but Brethren 
the act of their own grateful memory and thanks- Self- 


giving? It is because in their Saxon strength of ef Men, 

independence, they have reckoned to do everything 

for themselves; as in politics and industry, so in 

religion and the life unto God. They have for- 

gotten that in working out his salvation man is but a 

co-efficient, a worker together with God. They will 

be surprised to hear me say this, in the face of their 

professed doctrines of man’s native worthlessness, of 

Heaven’s Pre-venient Grace, of justification by faith 

without works. But I do think my brother Godli- 

man has been misled, by his admirable power of 

doing things for himself, to lay all the strain upon the 

human term of that relation, which we call the Com- 

munion of the Body of Christ, till he well-nigh for- 

gets that communion must be of two. He wants to 

do all that is done himself. He is minded to be 

Giver in this intercourse, not Getter; and when we 

tell him Christ is the Giver here, and that He may But the 
self-giving 

give is Present, the saying is a hard saying and this jg ofGoa 

man cannot hear it. Ah! but let him try to hear, 74 Mam. 
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For the words the Master has spoken unto us, of 
His flesh and His blood, they are spirit, and also 
they are life; and he that eateth and drinketh hath 
eternal life; but life lives from man to God and from 
God to man. 


And last of all, I will ask the Canon to admire 
with me (what I on my part admire with the zest of 
a discovery which I had not foreseen, but make now 
with a glad surprise) the wisdom of our own Church. 
For it hath been the wisdom of the Church of Eng- 
land in her eucharistic teaching, to walk neither in the 
error of Monsignor Challison nor in that of Mr. 
Godliman. She will neither suffer her priest to do 
all the action and fence the people out, nor leave her 
communicant to imagine that there is nothing here 
but what he can do for himself. She maintains that 
there is a sacrifice, but a sacrifice in which the thing 
offered in sacrifice is the life of all the partakers with 
the altar; a sacrifice which is a communion, and with- 
out communicants cannot be offered. Let us not 
call this the vza medta chosen by the Church of 
England. That is a blunt metaphor now, and for 
this purpose even an inept. It is not that she has 
found the line of truth by looking right and left and 
measuring a like distance from either extravagance. 
Rather, by a wisdom reaching from the one end to 
the other and embracing in her thought either pole 


' of reality, she closes in her own movement the im- 
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pulses drawn from both terms of that divine-human 
reciprocity of self-giving—not from one only or from 
the other, but from both. In her hold on those two 
terms and their mutuality she has been true to life 
and fact. Is not this what we mean when we praise 
her “comprehension”? Not her laxity nor even her 
moderation, but her grasp of the whole. Is not this 
the reason why comprehension has been to her— 
life ? ; 
But yet my last word will not be with the Canon. 4d Alios. 
I must remember rather the so various group of 
Seekers after Truth who do not seek alongside of 
Canons of the Church of England, but whom I de- 
signed at the outset as my friends in conference on 
the soul. They will care very little for the just 
balance in my Church’s eucharistic dogmas, because 
to them dogmas, however accurately poised, are 
dogma still, and therefore a thing that does not 
move them. These we must invite to our Sacra- 
ments in some other name than dogma. But if I 
tried at a chapter’s end to draw them with us to our 
altars, they might well say with Monsignor that the 
persuasion was little with which I would fain make 
of them good Anglican communicants. We will 
only try to tell them why we go there ourselves ; 
but even that may make their own way thither 
somewhat less impeded. We go, then,—for all the 
reasons, no doubt, which to them seem so inadequate 
—a dead Master’s last injunction, a Church’s order 
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for her members, and the speculative grounds that 
can be stated in a catechism. But then also we go 
because of the experience, that, having gone thither, 
we come thence with life. 

No, that was not the very last word. There isa 
word yet to you, friend with whom I set out at the 
first on all this inquiry into the nature of Faith which 
saves. For us that inquiry had its central problem. 
We expected that the truth of all lay wrapped within 
the truth, could we but unwind that, of the Blessed 
Sacrament of the Altar. And I remember how in 
our days of companionship, when we were talking 
over a scholar’s recent “version of that barbarous 
legend, running wild and fierce in Celtic woodlands, 
which the Church had caught and taught, and 
christened by the name of the Sangreal, how there 
broke from you, with a flutter like an escaping bird, 
a confession that you too had a vow on you to go in 
search until you found; and that for you, as for the 
romancer, the Grail was the mystery of the Sacred 
Dish, which is for the food and healing of the world. 
That became our quest; ours, for I also took the 
vow, in secret. We have ridden on the Quest for 
years, and our paths have never crossed till now. 
How have we sped? Has either of us found the 
Grail ? 

God forbid that we should have found it! To 
find all would be to lose all, in such a quest as 
this is. It is an Infinite which we are pursuing ; 
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and the Infinite, for him who could overtake it, 
must turn to Finite in his clutch. That fear of 
Percivale’s— 


Lo! if I find the Holy Grail itself 
And touch it, it will crumble into dust, 


was a right fear ; it would be only dust, if a hand of 
earth’s dust were ever able to grasp it. No, we have 
not attained ; we follow after. 

But we are of good heart in this quest, for we 
know at last on what way we should ride out on 
it. Not up the breathless altitudes of the meta- 
physician, nor across the drear jungle of the 
Schoolmen, nor through the thorny tangle of 
Catholic controversy or Separatist; but straight 
forward along that plain posting road, the Pilgrims’ 
Way of Man, wherein the wayfaring men, though 
fools, shall not err. For of the Sacrament of the 
Body and Blood there is no theory, but there is 
a practice ; and though we can no more theologise 
Communion than we can rationalise Life, yet we 
can learn of the mystery so far and so fast as we 
can learn to live rightly a true man’s existence. 
The Grail is about our bed and about our path. 
The Holy Vessel haunts the labourer on any field, 
rides with the rider along every bridle-path. Every- 
where the doctrine of the Eucharist is known by him 
that doeth the will, in whatever opportunity of obedi- 
ence the lot which has fallen to him yields. Every- 
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where. Wherever to that rendezvous set by Christ 
in the field of Flesh comes the soldier, comes to His 
altar of the Sacrifice a worshipper, to His holy 
Meal a guest ; there, when the mystic interchange 
is joined, and the hunger of self-love is whelmed in 
the blest hunger for the Fulness which filleth all, 
and the stroke of the man’s will strikes one way 
with God’s, and this mortal casts itself upon the 
Everlasting, and the Everlasting descends upon the 
mortal—then is the mystery worked, the sacrifice 
offered, the vision beheld; then the Presence is 
Real, and This is His Body, This is His Blood, 
and he that eateth and drinketh, even he hath 
eternal life. 


VALEDICTION. 





Valediction. 


A LETTER of yours, old friend, found one Christmas 
morning on a country parson’s breakfast-table, and 
in answer to it this of mine—a Book, is it not? I 
have not been true to my promise made at the outset, 
that this should be not an Epistle General of a Book, 
but only a long, long letter to a friend. 

Well, letter or book, what is it I have brought 
you? What is it, not in form or name, but in 
substance and fact? 

Every man’s life is a Quest. It is a Body seeking 
to thrive, an Intelligence seeking to know, a Heart 
seeking to love ; or—the three terms in one—a Being 
seeking to Be. 

These pages are the story of one man’s quest. 
They are written because you challenged me to 
write ; and also because, by writing my search down, 
- I expected to know better what I had found, if I 
should find anything ; and yet again because I told 
myself that a narrative of my own journey might set 
up landmarks, by which some others might steer their 
own pursuit with a little less loss of time. 


What is it that I have found ? 
319 
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I ought to answer this with purest frankness. For 
here is no place for literary modesty, or assumption 
either, or any manners of literature at all) The 
matter is too serious for these. The matter is the 
soul’s endeavour to be saved, the life’s endeavour to 
inherit eternal life. If any man has found any way 
by which that endeavour prospers, he must tell his 
neighbour of it, doing nothing so irrelevant as to 
claim credit for a discovery, or to deprecate it. And 
yet more if that man call himself priest. For though 
my neighbour Godliman of the Blackwater Brethren 
warrants me, that we do not want a priest to come 
between us and God, still the priest more than 
another is bound to enter the Presence, if he may, 
not alone but with brothers at his side. Also the 
priest, so far as he realises his office of priest, does, 
if my friend will pardon me, come between the 
Divine and the human. For he must devote him- 
self in part to the one term and in part to the other, 
retaining nothing of the Self for his own. But so 
doing he divests himself of personality and its rights, 
and becomes a selfless Voice, preaching the Recon- 
ciliation. What place is there in such an office for 
so much of self-consciousness as can claim a credit, 
or disclaim ? 

Besides, in any case, where is boasting? Accord- 
ing to the very experience of which my pages are 
the record, in this quest there is not and cannot be 
any discovery. I cannot tell my neighbour of any 
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new way by which he may be saved ; for my whole 
contention is that teaching and learning do not make 
believing, since these are acts of mind, and man is 
saved not by acts of mind, but by acts of his essential 
being, the living thing which is he. Man has always 
known this, for man has always lived, though he has 
lived always weakly and precariously. “Abraham 
believed God, and it was counted unto him for 
righteousness,” and Abraham was saved; when 
that son of his far down the files of time, Paul 
the Pharisee, made discovery that we, like faithful 
Abraham, are saved by faith, he showed men nothing 
which had not been practised always by all children 
of Abraham's spirit. Paul had only found a name 
for the creature’s relation to Creator, which relation 
was the same before the song of the morning stars 
as it is now, and will be the same when the suns are 
dead. Yet in finding a name he had found some- 
thing. He had found what would enable the Greek 
to live unto God more knowingly, and enable the 
Jew to know God more livingly. He had taught 
the Pharisee who “knew the Law,” that this law 
must be written not on tablets of the memory, but 
on fleshy tables of the heart and its affections ; the 
Gentile, who knew not the Law, that no pale stood 
between him and the holy centre of Being. It 
was only a new name for the bond of God and 
man, but it was a name which helped man to feel 


the drawing of the bond and to be drawn. Only 
21 
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a word new-coined, but a word to open the eyes 
of the Greek, and to unbandage, if he willed it, the 
Jew’s. 

For, though teaching and learning a name do not 
make believing, since they are but acts of the mind, 
not of the central being; yet, because our being has 
a mind, we must name the acts of that being with 
the aptest name which we can fashion, or else we 
shall not live the life unto God with the under- 
standing also. Thinking Christianly is part of living 
Christianly ; we are not fully saved without it. No 
doubt men are saved without being thinkers, and 
when the Kingdom of Christ began not many wise 
were called. The barbarian slave-girl, creeping from 
her bed in the cellars of a Roman’s palace to break 
the bread and drink the wine and “sing the hymn 
to Christ as to a God,” could be as wholly saved as 
Victorinus at her side, the great convert from the 
Roman Bar, “that old man most learned, most 
skilled in all liberal sciences, tutor of senators,” 
whose statue stood in the Forum. The slave-girl 
had no name, or a blunt one, for that morning's 
deed ; the great professor, if his rhetoric could give 
his Communion a subtler name, was he for that 
more in communion than she? No, he was not 
more in communion; yet if the name he moulded 
for it was a word adequate to a nature of wider 
scope than hers, then, though he was not more 
saved than she, yet more was saved in him, the 
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wise man, than in her, the slave ; a costlier treasure 
was brought into the City of the Saints. 


So I must think that if a new name is no dis- 
covery, it is not therefore nothing. There is no 
discovery here, but there may be, I tell myself, 
some invention. For we discover facts, but we 
invent instruments. And here I have found, 
though it should prove only for my own solitary 
use, an instrument. 

The thought which sprang in my mind one day 
before the vine that curtains a cottage wall in my 
parish, and which has thriven and waxed in a 
hundred musings along my hermit woods and 
waters; the thought, that Faith which saves a 
man’s soul is Life lived unto God, and that this 
life is an interchange of self-giving between created 
and Creating, between man become a living soul 
and God who is round about him—this thought 
has been to me an instrument not of knowledge 
only, but of existence; the method by which I 
know, the tact by which I feel, the power by 
which I do. That science of which the study ts 
a man’s conduct, on the field of time and space, 
towards God whom he hath not seen, and _ his 
brother whom he hath; that quest of the truth 
concerning the only true God and Jesus Christ 
whom He hath sent, which to find is life eternal 


that science has for its method of inquiry this 
ar® 
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thought of mine, at least for this one inquirer. 
Of my own faith, which is to save this man, it is 
the Novum Organon. 

A Novum Organon for the science of Faith. I 
wish I could tell another, even one like yourself, of 
the inspiritment which has touched me, since I 
grasped this instrument and was aware of its 
power. Things are told of a blitheness which, in 
days somewhat beset with gloom, possessed the 
early generations of Christians, perplexing their 
Roman neighbours who were not in their secret. 
The report of this was made credible to myself 
long since, by what I have noted once or twice in 
villagers of mine, when a man had, as his neigh- 
bours say, “got religion”. But if I believed it 
earlier, | understood it first when it was my own 
turn to be visited by that brightness, as happened 
to me on my finding this method. For though, 
perhaps from good health and other not im- 
prosperous experiences in my estate according to 
the flesh, I have a sanguine temperament, and 
hope good more than I fear evil in our existence, 
still ‘‘the heavy and the weary weight,” which 
others find laid on them by an unintelligible world, 
lays some burden on me too; and I have no stronger 
armour than the rest against the Doubts which batter 
at our peace. But with the finding of this spiritual 
weapon has come to me a confidence, which is not 
that of animal spirits and inexperience of mishap, 
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but is the consciousness of a force which can unlock 
secrets and overmaster doubts. Into the vague, 
tangled, uncharted field of religious sentiment and 
passion, it brings for me the clue of system; brings 
into the precariousness of devout affections, assurance 
and steadiness ; and makes the curtain of ultimate 
mystery, which it cannot pierce, become warmly 
luminous instead of sombre and cold. It is to me 
a wisdom which harmonises the contrasts of Spirit 
and Letter, Faith and Works, Tradition and De- 
velopment ; and is a prophet who turns the heart 
of Authority to Reason and the heart of Reason 
to Authority. How it has been my guide in 
speculation has been the matter of all these pages: 
but it is the no less trusted guide of my practice. 

Of my practice, so to say it, as layman; for every 
priest is a layman too, or should be one, though not 
every layman is also, as he may be, a priest. But 
of my layman practice, whether religious or secular. 
And first of my Prayer. How many and genuine 
are the difficulties in the philosophy of prayer. Why 
do I make request for any definite good thing, if 
prayer be (as a thinking man must perceive) not an 
asking for things we desire, but a seeking to be in 
harmony with the Divine Desire? Is ita selfishness 
to ask for this and that? How know we that prayer 
is ever or can be answered? And, if prayer be both 
right and also wise, how and how often should one 
pray, where, when, and with what forms, with what 
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words—my own or.a manual’s,—what posture? To 
these questions and the like my instrument of know- 
ledge either fashions a reply at once, or indicates 
how one can be wrought with more thinking. Thus 
I may ask, and I must, for things I desire, because 
prayer is the living unto God in the energy of desire 
and choice, and desire and choice are for particular 
things, not for things in general ; I can neither resist 
nor co-operate with the creative will over a nothing ; 
there must be a something which I will for myself or 
will away. Definite request in prayer is therefore 
necessary to life in the soul when it prays. 

Then, do prayers get answered? If prayer 
is a living unto God in the energy of desire and 
choice, a closing with the All-Will, prayer’s answer 
is an answer, not which prayer gets, but which prayer 
gives. If to the touch of the holy Will I have made 
the response which is life, if my human will has 
ranged itself in rank with the divine movement 
among the facts which I desire or dread, then my 
prayer has prospered ; it is answered, if it has at- 
tained to make its answer to Him “who heareth 
the prayer ”. 

Last, shall prayer be by rule or by a spirit of 
liberty ; and if by rule, then by what rule, how often, 
with what words and what ritual of bodily action ? 
Let us escape the paltriness of particularity and take 
one case for the symbol of all. Those two breathing 
statues whom I have watched kneeling before a shrine 
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in the crypt of a French church, the two sentinels for 
the hour of the Sisters of Perpetual Prayer, are 
they the mirror of Worship? I know not, but God 
knows ; and also these Sisters know, or can know, 
if they ask themselves whether by this perpetualness 
their prayer lives and their souls live in it. And I 
by faithful self-questioning may learn every rule | 
need, and why a rule there must be. . Does my 
prayer thus often or thus ; do words of my own 
coining or the coinage stamped with the impress of 
a saint of old; does the quiet of the chamber, the 
shadows of a church, or the broad sky or woodland 
solitude loved by a Patrick or Columba, stir and 
steady more the pulse of communion? Can Prayer 
live without help of Rule, and is a priest’s mattin- 
bell as idle a machinery of grace as the prayer wind- 
mill of the Buddhist? Yes, prayer, being spirit, can 
dispense with law, if life, being not mechanical, can 
do without mechanism ; if the man of prayer’s fleshly 
body can be kept alive without the structure of its 
frame, the leverage of the joints, the rhythm of the 
heart. But also there is Common Prayer, and what 
men do together, they cannot do but by drill and 
signal. Is not that the answer which some of our 
priests require, who question their Church’s rule of 
that daily mattin and vesper-bell? Grant, if he will 
it, that our strenuous young pastor would be at prac- 
tical work upon his flock in the hours now consumed 
by the bell’s claim on him, and would none the less 
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keep his devotion’s heart devout by a secret com- 
munion at other season; yet his neighbour priest, 
less self-dependent than he, will not worship except 
by concert, and unless this man rings his bell perhaps 
will not ring his own. 

And Fasting. Prayer and Fast were twin-sisters 
in the old world, and in the two parts of Christendom 
are so still. Among ourselves, the less spiritual of 
the pair makes now a hesitant and faintly considered 
claim. But the man of our communion who repu- 
diates the cogency of the Church’s rule which others 
of his fellow-churchmen assert, bears an unquiet mind 
and seeks rest of conscience as Ash Wednesday re- 
turns. This rest no evidence of “Catholic practice ” 
will give him, for he will say that, could the Catholic 
mind declare itself in this day of ours, there is no 
certainty, perhaps no likelihood, that a rule of stated 
and defined abstinence, prescribing days when “meat 
is not religious for the faithful,” would be promulged 
by Council, and win acceptance from Populus. It 
is the Law of Life which must give him rest. ‘ Do 
I,” he must ask, “ by starving these mortal members 
or treating them austerely, grow more alive and quick 
to the motions of the Spirit ; or is it the denial, not 
of food but of some other good thing, that will best 
vitalise my higher being? And, though for my own 
self the fast has small efficacy, does the good of the 
multitude of them that believe require such a rule 
sanctioned by the Church, and, therefore, my con- 
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formity to it for my weaker brother’s sake, if not 
my own? Here are the questions of which the 
answer, whatever that answer prove to be, will give 
peace. 

Then if Prayer and Fast are twins, there is an 
old-world triplet in which Almsgiving is a third with 
these. Who is unperplexed with the difficulties 
which encumber the logic of this duty? Shall I 
follow the prescription of the oldest Church of God 
and make my largesse be a tithe of my wealth? But 
to what inequalities does that lead at once. I with 
my £300 from my benefice, and my patrimony of 
4200 a year, can spare my £50, and my bachelor 
menage will feel no stint. But my Rural Dean over 
the hill, with his stately Rectory and two sons at the 
University, will have much ado to set free 4150 from 
the £1,500 which I think is his. 

What should I counsel him to do? Certainly not 
to keep back one of those two fine lads he is edu- 
cating for the Ministry ; rather, I should tell him, that 
in their college fees he is paying his tithe already, 
and twice over. But would I counsel him to save 
money by withdrawing from (how shall I call it?) 
the “dining-out standard,” and with it from an in- 
fluence on our “county” circle, which I recognise 
whenever the neighbourhood gathers or acts? Why, 
I am not at all sure that our great Societies could 
spend the pounds to better profit of the Kingdom, 
than as he spends them now on his position in 
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society. The profession of Priest as Social Leader 
is an arm of the service in our Church Militant, and 
when he follows it at his own costs he is casting his 
gift into the treasury. 

These are but samples, the nearest I can cull, of 
the moral and economic problems in the Art of 
Giving. And as I name these a vista opens out 
behind them, down which one looks upon the larger 
problem of man’s whole conduct and ambition on 
the terrene plane of his existence. What rights 
have we even in the nine-tenths of our wealth, when 
the tithe is paid? Did Francis declare the only 
true living standard for the follower of Christ ? and 
are all we wrong who are not Brothers of Holy 
Poverty? We Christians who, with whatever re- 
serve, live the world’s life of buying and selling, 
marrying and giving in marriage ; spending on art 
and books and travel and holiday, on the cult of the 
imagination and the social brightening of wits, what 
might be given to the poor: I think we at moments 
are like children taking their pleasure in a forbidden 
garden. Something troubles our sunshine. It is 
a ghost, that overlooks us ; it is the rueful shade 
of him who went away sorrowful: “this was my 
pleasance once,”’ he seems to signal to us, and his 
beckoning strikes us cold. Ah! we must think it 
out, this main question of earthly conduct, and for 
our peace exorcise that triste phantom, if we may. 
And I think it out thus: It is the Lord God who 
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planted this garden of the natural life, with its 
flowers and lawns, and put man there, not without 
his wife, to dress it and to keep it, to wear the 
flowers and eat of the fruit. It is the Creator’s joy 
that it should be enjoyed by the Creature; He 
tastes the beauty and the fragrance of this “deedal 
earth” through the mortal senses of us. And I 
must think that the children are meant to smell the 
rose and crush the berry, if only they keep hands 
off some poison-plants which run in that soil, and if 
they are quick, when they hear a Voice of One 
walking among the Trees, to ask His errand and 
go on it. Or, parting from the allegory, I suppose 
that, since it takes many sorts to make a world, all 
sorts and conditions of human estate are holy. If 
the whole body were an eye, where were the hear- 
ing, and if all mankind were as solemn Dante, where 
were human Shakespeare or tender Virgil ; or if all 
were as Paul, the scorner of things graven of art, 
where were Phidias and Buonarotti; or if all as 
Francis, bridegroom of poverty, where were an 
Emperor Marcus leading life well “even in a 
palace,” Christ’s sevvus servorum unawares? But 
God has tempered this body of humankind to- 
gether, and men are variously called to struggle 
and freedom; fulness, stint; labour in the dusk, 
vision on the heights. We are to learn, in what- 
ever state we are, therewith to be content. Con- 
tent, then, to be rich, and miss the halo of the 
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disciple who has sold all; content to be in the 
palace, leading life well there, and not in Jerome's 
cave among his rolls, or free along the open road, 
like the Little Poor Man of Assisi; content to be 
bishop of the souls of decent townsmen, instead of 
evangelist to the wild people; content to be lonely 
scholar and thinker, and not, like a schoolmate, 
shape the whisper of a throne, or warm a bene- 
factor’s heart against the love of a succoured multi- 
tude ; content, in brief, each of us to play his own 
part and wear the habit appointed him, gay or 
sombre or rich, in the Pageant of Human History, 
marching before the creative Presence, who has 
made everything beautiful in its time, and whose 
delight is in the sons of men. 

I have said it this way; but I am only harping 
again the old burden of my theme, that we know 
the truth by the life. We are to fulfil the in- 
equalities of existence, because inequality is of life, 
and the frame of Being has been tempered together 
of things variant and opposite and mutually com- 
pensative. It is right that one man should be 
wealthy, and one be splendid, and one be dominant ; 
it is right that this nature should clothe itself with 
the robe of an art, this of a knowledge, this of a 
success in action, and this of a romance. It is right, 
if by his doing so there comes to the man, and to 
the order of which he is member, life and more life; 
if the soul is in more vivid communion with its 
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Maker, and the world answers more richly to His 
thought. 

And how shall we know whether this is so ? 

Life knows itself by living. If that is too bare a 
thing to say, then this. We shall know whether in 
the splendour, costliness, beauty, dominance, in the 
austerity, homeliness, strain, renunciation, noteless- 
ness of the. existence, there is being rendered up 
to God, who is All Things, a Self which He 
created, solitary and without a like, and there is 
being rendered back to that Self some indraught 
of the Fulness that filleth all in all. We shall 
know it, finally indeed by a mystical knowledge, 
for which there is no interpreter between one soul 
and another; but at first and in part by evidence for 
which man’s speech has measures, and among these 
by the power to persist, to go on working as we 
have wrought, by that energy in right-doing which 
comes from the doing right, by the desire to spend 
self which is bred of self-spending, the thirst for the 
Lord’s cup which grows by the drinking of it, the 
love which is born of having loved, the fire that 
burns and is not consumed. 

And this is no claim for private judgment. This 
is Catholic obedience. For it is the very law of it 
that the narrow personal self, whether it desires or 
acts or knows, must go out and lose itself in the All, 
to find itself there, and therefore in that blessed 
company of all faithful people, the Church of Christ 
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—that Church which zs His Body, which is alive by 
a life that is The Breath from Him. 


This is my end, old friend, at least to yourself. 
But to that company whom I saw behind you, when 
you knocked at my pastoral door on Christmas 
morning, and whom I respectfully saluted and asked 
if they would admit a humble country brother to 
conference with them on our common affair, the life 
of man—to these I must make my salute again at 
leave-taking. And especially to those of the com- 
pany, and they were much the greater number, who 
do not claim fellowship with me in my Church. | 
beg them, for my last word, to accept this. 

You tell me, friends, that you are kept aloof from 
us by our Creeds which you cannot repeat, by Scrip- 
tures which you think not superhuman, and their 
histories which you find not quite true nor wholly 
relevant, and by rules of a Church which you judge 
not needful nor even wise. If these things are 
Christ, we, you say, cannot be Christians. 

And I have asked you to look away from these 
for the moment and see the Christ, not in Church, 
Creed, Scripture, Sacrament, but in—Life. 

For then I have hopes you may discover, what | 
on my part have long discerned, that many of you 
are Christians and do not know it. . 

You are of the Church, unaware, when you live 
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communicant with us, whenever, without rite, com- 
munion befalls you. You accept the Writ and you 
profess the Creed, when there happen in you the 
facts which the prophets have told in full and the 
creed-makers in brief. 

You are of the Church, if you are alive unto God 
in Christ, if the attitude of your personal being to 
the Fact of the Universe is a self-surrender to it, 
and, as part of that surrender, a communion with 
your brother man. 

You do profess our Creed, if in your career of 
mortal you enact the drama which—as the Father 
and the Son and the Spirit have enacted it—the 
Creeds set forth in this earlier speech of man, which 
the world cannot let die, nor can exchange as yet 
for a riper speech which shall also have authority ; 
as when, by obedience to truth and not self-interest, 
you commit your creaturely soul to the Father as 
unto a faithful Creator; when you welcome into 
your fate the law of self-sacrifice, which is Christ 
made flesh in one of us; when, in your works and 
wars and loves and ambitions, you let be perfected 
in you, as in Him, a Passion which perfects in you 
a Life; when you make of your consciousness a 
mirror for the selfless truth of things, till, as you utter 
an apprehension or a judgment or an imagination, 
it is not you that speak, but the Spirit speaketh in 
you. When you do these things you are believing 
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in the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, 
though you say it not. 

Nay, and you commune with us in our Com- 
munion, and know it not. You are as some keeper 
of our Christmas rite, stayed by storm or snowdrift, 
by sickness or sick-bed care, who cannot win to the 
church door and the chancel-rail; but alone in his 
dusk room under his narrow window, with no table 
spread, no hallowed fare, no robes or ritual or music 
or manual acts performed, yet holds his spiritual 
commune with the Incarnate, and eats and drinks 
in their very reality and might the Body and the 
Blood of Christ. 


Do not mistake me, friends. I am thinking of 
no surrender of a Churchman’s positions. If ever 
I for my part should seek to move from my vantage- 
ground, it would be, not to camp on the featureless 
plain of Namelessness in religion, but to seek a 
more imperative social bond, a more pregnant 
ritual, a symbolism more express. For our Church, 
dear Brother of the Unfellowship which you count 
Unthraldom—our Church, our Creed, our Sacra- 
ments are not fond things, nor beggarly elements 
to school the human childhood, and outgrown by 
your manhood. They are indeed only the copies 
of things in the heaven, figures of the true, not the 
heavenly things themselves ; but we know them for 
the hand of flesh, which the heavenly originals lay 
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upon our flesh to draw it near to them. And we 
see not ourselves how you without them can come 
so near as we. And sure we are that only by the 
good hand on you of these “heavenly things them- 
selves "—the true, of which ours are figures—can you 
come near at all. Only, as if Christ did beseech 
you by us, we beseech you thus far to be as we are, 
because we are as ye. Weask you to hold fast all 
that of reality, which we hold by with you; and not 
to think, because you will not break the Church’s 
bread with us, or cry her watchword, or salute her 
flag, that therefore you have no part in us at all, 
that being not with us you cannot be of us, but 
where we gather you must scatter abroad. Nay, 
you are of us, many of you ; God knows how many, 
not we and still less you. For he is not a Christian 
which is one outwardly, if he be Christian only so. 
And Christian is he, though not outwardly, nor in 
our eyes nor in his own, who holds the faith in 
Christ crucified which is the life; who lives in his 
being’s whole a life unto God in Christ—the life 
which gives itself to the All-Being, Who, in the 
world’s creation and in the world’s passion, has 
given and ever gives Himself to man. . 


FINIS. 
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